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PREFACE. 



We trust that Mr. Modi will some day collect his numerous 
essays into a volume ; they are worthy of preservation.” 

(Bev. Dr. L. 0. CasartelH, Professor, St Bede’s College, Manchester, in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, Yol. YIII., No. 3, p. 72, April, 2896.) 

In this volume, I collect, as recommended by Dr. Casartelli, 
those of my papers, that have been read before the Bombay 
Branch Boyal Asiatic Society, leaving the publication of the 
papers before the Anthropological and other societies, for some 
other occasion. Of all the papers read before the Society, 
two have been omitted from this volume, as they form a 
volume in themselves, and were published only last year, as a 
separate volume. I have added, as an appendix, two other 
papers, read in Paris in 1889 before the Asiatic Society of 
Paris and ‘4’ Academic des Inscriptions et belle lettres.^^ 

It is the centenary of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, which is to be celebrated in the middle of 
January 1905, that has suggested to me the publication of 
these papers. * I publish them here, as they — with the excep* 
lion of two— were published, from time to time, in the Journals 
of the Society. The changes or modifications that are made . 
are very few and far between. 

I am very greatly indebted to the Society, especially to 
its excellent library — excellent in its treasures of old books. 
Were it not for these, I would not have been able to 
do even half of what I have done, in this volume. I look 
back with pleasure to the hours I have spent in the rooms 
of this Society, in the company of some of its learned mem- 
bers, while reading my papers or hearing those of others ; and I 
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look back with greater pleasure, to the days and months that I 
have passed at home, in the company of its precious treasures. 
It is as an humble mark of gratitude for the intellectual 
pleasure thus enjoyed, that I beg to dedicate this little volume 
to the Patron, President, and Members of this Society, 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 


The Study, Chakala, Andhebi, 
Slst De cemher 1 904. 
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rmid, im of January 1889. Ptesidenf.-^The lUnhls 
Mr» Raymond West in the €hal}\‘\ 

The '©polling o£ the rirer Karan to trade by the Persian Goverii- 
iraent is welcome news for England and India* Though the 
concessions origiiiaily granted at the instance of Sir H. !)• 
Wolff, oar present Plenipotentiary at Persia, are one by one being 
%vithdi*awn, we must accept them as the thin end of the wedge and 
wait for better results* About fifty years ago, even the mere navi- 
gation of the river was looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the 
Persian Govemmerit. They considered it so much opposed to their 
interests, that, in order to avoid any conflict, Captain Hennel, the 
then JElesident and Political Agent at Bushire, had asked the 
Bombay Government to issue a special order prohibitinj? even an 
attempt at navigation in the river. The steam vessel Euphrates, 
in the Euphrates expedition, under Colonel Ohesney, was the first 
that had attempted to go up the river in 1836. But it had then 
succeeded to go so far as Ahwass only. Lieutenant Selby, I.K., 
commanding the s-s. Assyria, was, however, very fortunate in 
navigating the rJver for the first time in 1842, as far as Shuster, 
about 150 miles from the sea.** He was accompanied in^ this 
cxpeditioif by Mr. (now Sir) Henry Layard, who had also previously 
travelled at a great risk of life in the regions watered by the Karan.* 

I will treat my subject under two heads t — 

L A geographical account of the river and the towns over it 
as given by modern writers and Fjrdousi* 

11. The identification of the river with the river Khareiian» 
ghaiti of the Avesta* 


. Vide Journal of th^iBoyal Geographioal Society, hondom, Vol» PP» 

“ F4cl« Journal of Jto 'Edyal^opgraphioal Sooiety, London, YoL i i pp» 

10 07. ■‘■-'it. . 
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THE imm KABrN* 


I. 

Tile country through fthich the 'river Karim passes is very ioterost- 
iiig, not only from a commercial and political point of view, but also 
from an archaeological and antiquarian point of riew. It was oo ** 
the shores of tliis river Kanin, that Daniel, according to the Old 
Testament, had his celebrated dream in the palace at Shnshan* Jl 
is the riyer down which, we learn from Arrian, Alexander the Great 
sailed in his Journey from Persepolis to Susa, and it is the river 
which his admiral, Kearchus, ascended with the fleet placed at his 
disposaL It is the river -which is spoken of in the celebraied 
march of Taimur, in later times, as the Chahar Dangab, 

To a Parsee, the region traversed by this river is very interestingy 
because it contains a good deal that would remind him of the 
greatness of the ancient Persian Empire under the Sassanians, the 
last dynasty of its kings, whose overthrow threw them on the 
foreign shores of this country, where, after several vicissitudes of 
fortune, they have at last settled to lead a quiet and peaceful, pros- 
perous and contented life, under the benign British Government, 
whose shadow, they wish, may continue to be as auspicious over 
their head as that of the bird Homae, mentioned in the old Persian 
fables. It is the region where the foreign Parthian dynasty under 
its last king Ardavan (the Artabanes of the Greek writers), was 
overthrown by the well-known Ardeshir Babegiln (Ardeshir I.). 
Ardesbir Bab%an, whose memory is cherished by the Parsees, even 
up to this day, when his glorious name is menticned in tlie usual 
Afringau ceremony as Ardeshir Bub^gan aidar yad bad anosheh 
ravan ravaui,’’ e.c., “ May the Ardeshir Bab%An of pious soul be 
remembered here.*’ It is the region where Shapar, the son of 

Ardeshir, had, after his victory at the battle of Edessa, imprisoned 
his royal Roman prisoner Valerian, whose prison house is even now 
shown by tradition to inquisitive travellers in a castle at Shuster on 
the banks of the Kama, It is the region where Hormua, the 
grandson of Ardeshir, had founded the well-known city known by his 
name, the city of llara Hormuz, which also gives its name to a large 
plain watered by the Karun, It is the region which even now 
contains many signs of the greatness of the Sassanian dynasty. 

We will first trace the coarse of the river from its source down- 
wards.^ The principal sources of the Karan are in the mountains of 

^ Vide Sir Honry Layard*s Early Adveat-ures in Persia, &c., Vol. 11 . • chap, IS 
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Zardah Kiih {i.e., the yellow mountam) near Ispahan, m the 
opposite or eastern side of which are the Ghehel Cheshmeh 
the forty spring's), the sources of the Zindeh Eud the living river), 
which runs to Ispahan.^ According to Kianeir, it begins at a place 
callefl Correng.’t The river, after forcing its way through lofty 
monntains and receiving many small streams, is joined by its princi- 
pal tiibiitary, the Ab-i-Bors, a few miles above Susan. It then 
enters the valley of Susan. Below Susan it is crossed by a masni- 
hcent bridge which Sir H. Layard attributes to the Kayanian epoch. 

It then emerges into the plain of Akili. It receives several tribu- 
tary streams, the principal of which are the Talfik, which rises 
near Kuli-Keiuu, .... and runs near the foot of Di^.-MaiekAn to 

Zin-rud ; and the Ab-i-Shur, a large salt stream The Karun 

enters the plain of Akili by a narrow gorge, ”2 \Yhich is fortified by two 
ancient castles, probably Sassanian, the Kileh-i-Hustam on the right 
and the Kileh-i-Diikhtar Daughter’s Castle) on the left. After 
running quietly for ten miles on the plains of Akili, it is joined by the 
ki’ge salt stream of Beltawand. Then it passes near Shuster. Here 
the river is divided into two parts, the main stream, and an artificial 
canal, called the Ab-i-Gargar, which joins the main stream again at 
Band-i-Kir. Here the main stream is i-ilso joined by the river of 
Dissful. After this junction, the river Karun runs for some consider- 
able length in three distinct parallel streams according to the soil 
through which the waters have flowed. The main stream of the 
Karun which in the centre, presents a dull reddish colour ; the 
Ab-i-Gargar a milk white colour, and the Dizful, black. About 
thirteen utiles below Band-i-Kir it passes the village of Wa'is. It 
then passes by Ahwaz. From Ahwaz it runs for some distance 
■well nigh straight and then takes a serpentine course up to 
Ismniliyeli. Thence, passing by the village of Idrisyeh, it runs to 
tile HaffAr, and running by Mohammerah, joins the Shat-al-Arab.‘^ 

According to Lieutenant Selby, who was the first to navigate 
this river to a very great extent, the Karim communicates wkh the 
sea by two channels. The direct and natural mouth and the one 
by 'w^bich it formerly emptied itself itito the sea is by that of the Khor 
Baniushir. The indirect channel is that of the Haffar (or canal), an 

i Sir H. L iyardoa KhuKistan. Boyal Geographical Bociety’s Journal, Yoh 
16, p. 50. ^ 


a Ibid^ p. 51. 


» Ibid, pp. 53-54. 
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of great iEiportance to any Power haTing commercial and political 
interests in the East. It commands the entrance to the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which are navigable to the Terr lieart of the Tiirkisli 
dominions in Asia and that of the Karlin^ which flows through one 
of the richest, though one of the most neglected, provinces of Persia, 
These rivers are destined to become great military and trading high- 
ways, It is consequently to the interest of England that their 
moiiths should not fall into the possession of a Power which might 
be hostile to her. , . • Having the Karun to the north -east %yard, 

it (Mohammerah) communicates with the fertile plaius of Kbuzistan, 
and having the Shat-al-Arab to the north-westward, it communi- 
cates with Basrah, Bagdad and other important towns on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Again, it communicates with the sea hj 
the direct channel known as the Khor Bamushir and by the Shat-al- 
Arab.^’ Efow when the Karun is open to trade, it promises from a 
commercial point of view to be the most important town on t|ie 
rivers of Mesopotamia. From a military point of view also it is 
said to enjoy a excellent position. Again it enjoys a healthy 
climate all the year round. 

On ascending further up from Mohammerah the river Karim 
passes through the classical plains of Earn Borniuz, so called from 
the city of that name situated therein and founded by Hormuz.. 
The name is the contraction of Aram-i- Hormuz, or the “Rest of 
Hormuz,’’ it being a favourite place of that king. It was on these 
plains that the famous battle was fought in which xCrdeshir BEb%An 
overthrew the Parthian dynasty in its last king Ardavaii. From 
Mohammerah the Karun runs N.K.E. and S.S.W,, having Idrisyeh, 
a stronghold, and Ismailia, a small trading town, on its banks. The 
river then passes near Ahwaz, ihe town up to which only, according 
to later telegrams, the Persian Government will allow foreign vessels 
to go. 

Ahwaz, which is built on the site of the ancient Aginis, is a town 
of great importance. It is about 40 miles south of Sliuster^ At 
one time it was a city of much importance. It was the capital of the 
province of Khnzistan and, the winter residence of the kings of the 
Parthian dynasty, and especially of its last king Ardavan. Here 
are still seen the remnants of a great palace of the ancient Persian 
kings. A wall of the palace now standing^ is 800 feet long and 
15 feet high. It is built of hewn stones, many pieces of which 
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measure more than six feet. These ruins belong to Sliapur I. It 
appears from Firdousi that this monarch, after his victory over the 
Roman Emperor Valerian at the battle of Baliinieh on the shores of 
*th0 Euphrates (the battle of Edessa according to the Roman writers)* 
came to this town of Ahwaz, stayed there for a period of one full 
year, and spent a good deal of his energy and the money got from 
the Romans as the price of peace, in scheming and building many 
public buildings all round,^ These imins near Ahwaz; seem to be one 
of them. The passage in Firdousi runs as follows (MohL V, p, 
392 ) 

Be Baluineh dar bebud rtiz haft, 

Ze Earn andar Amad be AhwSz raft 
Yald ShilrasAu nam ShApur kard, 

Eeguyand bA dad ShApur kard. 

Hanii'bord yaksAl az An sheiier ranj, 

^ Beperdakht bA ranj besyAr ganj. 

i,e„ He was for seven days in Ealunyeh (Edressa), then left the 
Roman territories and went to Ahwaz. He built a city of the name 
of Shapur. They say Shapur founded it with justice (ue,, spread 
Justice into the town). He wmrked hard for one year in that city 
and spent -a good deal of wealth together with trouble.’^ In later times 
Ahwaz was in the zenith of its prosperity under the earlier Khalifs 
of the house of Abbas. It was celebrated for its sugar plantations, 
and carried on a large trade with India. It no longer enjoys any 
trace of its original prosperity. Of its present condition Lieutenant 
Selby say^ t “ A collection of hovels rather than houses, built of 
the stones which once formed a part of the city on whose site it now 
stands, a barren desert on every side, vestiges of canals which once 
irrigated and carried plenty through the whole of this then produc- 
tive country, watermills, formerly used to grind the corn and press 
the sugarcaiies, which the country abundantly produced, but now 
neglected and useless, are all that remain of this once great and 
important city; and the knowledge of the power and importance it 
possessed in former times, contrasted with the present wretched state 
of the place, caused me to view it with peculiar interest I could 
hardly reconcile the idea that the silent and sandy desert, I then trod, 
once teemed with life and cultivation, and that the town on which I 
gazed was really ail that remained to mark the spot where a city — 
great, opulent, and powerful— once stood.” 
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In t!ie vicinity of this town of Ahwaz there are certain excavaiioos 
in the sides of a hill which Sir John Macdonald feinueir and Lieu- 
tenant Selby think to have been used as cemeteries. In some of 
these, difficult of access, Lieutenant Selby found a quantity of human 
bones. These excavations must be the Astodans or bone receptacles 
of the ancient Persians, the like of which are seen in other parts of 
Persia, and which European travellers erroneously think to be tombs* 

It is near this town, that the large famous hand is thrown 
across the river, which is known as the ‘^Band of Ahwaz.” It 
still bears,” says Lieutenant Selby, strong evidence of the profi- 
ciency the inhabitants had attained in the art of building ; the 
cement which has been used being more durable than the rock itself, 
on which it is built, as this has in many places worn away, while the 
cement stands out in relief*” It may be mentioned here that the 
durability of the cement used in ancient Persia was attributed to 
sheep’s milk. Sir William Ousley says, on the authority of a native 
writer of Persia, that the cement formed by the mixture of sheep’s 
milk with lime and mortar was held in Persia to be the most durable^ 
This band or dam was built on a ridge of rock to shut up the water 
of the river in order to enable it to flow in the adjoining canals for 
the purposes of irrigation. The water is allowed to run in the 
original bed of the river by an opening about 40 yards in breadth. 
Consequently it rushes with a very great force and velocity. Lieu- 
tenant Selby, the first man who attempted the navigation of the river 
higher up in March 184:2, tried to ascend up the river by this mouth* 
but finding the rush of the water too strong for his small vessel, 
he overcame the current and effected the ascent with the help of a 
large hawser, drawn by his men on the shore. 

The next town of any importance after Ahwaz is Weis, 35 miles 
east of Ahwaz by the river, in lat. 3i° 40"" IST. Lieutenant Selby 
thinks the present bed ^ of the river Karun between Ahwaz and 
Band-i-Kir, which is higher up, not to be its original bed, but a canal, 
which is the continuation of the Ab-i-Gargar canal, which is said to 
have been built by the Sassaiiian king Sliapur, and which taking its 
water at Shuster higher up, empties it at Band-i-Kir. Ascending 
higher up we come to Band-i' Kir, which lies at the junction of the 
Karun with the river Dizful and the canal of Ab-i«Gargar. It is so 

i Travels in Persia, Tol. l,^p.S58n, 
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called from an ancient dam in its neighbourhood said to have been 
constructed with i.e., bitumen* 

G-oing higher up ten miles from Band-i-Kir we come to the cele- 
brated town of Shuster. The river here, as it passes by the town of 
Shuster, is sometimes called the Ab-i~Shuster, i,e,, the river of 
Shuster. According to Kinneir, some oriental writers say that 
it was Hoshaiig, the second monarch of the Peshdadyan dynasty, 
who had built this town^ But the public water-works round 
Shuster show them to be of the Sassanian times. The river Karun 
flows very rapidly near Shuster. Firdonsi (Mohl V, p. 392), speak- 
ing of this river in the reign of Shapur, the son of Ardeshir 
Babegiin, thus describes the rapidity of its current; — 

Yaki rM bud pehan dar ShAshter, 

Ke mahi nekardi harU bar guzar. 

“There was a large river at Shuster, over which no fish could 
pa^iS.'* Sir William Ousley finds these lines in his manuscript of the 
Shahnameh ^ as 

Yaki rM pehan zil Shflshter, 

Ne kardi bar Hn rM bar kas guzar. 

“ There was a certain large river near Shuster; nobody could 
pass over that river.^' According to Sir John Malcolm and Sir J. 
Macdonald Kinneir, ^ the Persian historians derived the name of this 
town from “ shus,^^ which, they say is a Pehlvi word meaning 
“pleasant.’^ Shuster, they consider to be the comparative form of 
skus, meaning more pleasant.” It is said that this name was given 
to it by Shapur, the son of Ardeshir Babegau who founded the 
town in commemoration of his victory over the Roman Emperor 
Valerian. But I do not think this is the proper derivation of the 
word. We have no word like “ shus in the Pehlvi language 
meaning “pleasant,” The more probable derivation of the term, 
I think, is ShahShetra, the City of theTSling. We know of a 
city founded by Shah Shapoor known as Shapur. This city of 
Shuster which was also founded by Shah Shapoor was probably 
named by him Shah Shetra, the City of the King, 


i lUd^, 857. 

® History of Persia, Vol, 1, p» 542 j and Kinneir’s Memoirs of the Persian 
Umpire, p. 98* • 
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Tile water- works on the river Karuu near Shuster lounged by the 
Sassaoian king Shapur I. are still admired bj n^arioas travellers. 
They are built with a threefold object : first, from a military point of 
view, to surround the city by water, so as to secure it from an attfmkj!^ 
the town of Shuster itself being built on a natural eminence; 
secondly, to supply with water the city itself, which stands on a 
higher level ; and, thirdly, with the most important object of irrigat - 
ing the surrounding country. Here a great band or dyke is thrown 
across the river. It is built with a twofold object: (1) of supply- 
ing a strong foundation for the bridge across the river ; and (2) of 
raising the water to a sufficient height to fill the canal of Ab-i- 
Gargar which, taking the water of the Kama at this place, fertilizes 
the country round Shuster and then after a long run joins the main 
stream again at Band-i-kir, This dyke,'* says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ is formed of cut stones (from 15 to 25 feet long), cemented by limo 
and fastened together by clamps of iron : it is 20 feet broad and 
1,200 in length. The whole is a solid mass, excepting the cen5*e, 
where two small arches have been constructed to allow a part of the 
stream to flow in its natural bed. This great work is more worthy 
of our attention, from being almost the only one of a useful nature 
amid those vast ruins, which bespeak the pomp and magnificence 
of the nionarchs of Persia ; and it has, as if preserved by its nobler 
character, survived all the sumptuous palaces and luxurious edifices 
of the same age.” According to Firdousi, Shapoor had sought the 
aid of a Roman architect in the construction of the dyke and the 
bridge over the Karun near Shuster. Though we find a slight 
difference in the account of the battle between Shapoor, the Persian 
King, and Valerian the Roman Emperor, as given by Gibbon (Vol, 
I., p. 161-62), on the authority of Roman writers and that by Firdonsi 
the Persian poet, we learn from both these sources that a large 
number of Romans had fallen into the hands of Shapoor as captives. 
Among these Firdoujfi includes one ** Baranoush,” who, he says, 
was the general of Valerian. After the battle of Edessa (Balunieh 
according to Firdousi), on the banks of the Euphrates, Shapoor 
returned to Ahwaz, and then to Shuster, with the large amount of 
treasure given to him by Valerian as tribute and with Baranousli as 
his prisoner. He kept Baranoush always by his side and always 
consulted him in the construction of palaces and water-works, in 
which he spent a great part of the m^ney he got from Valerias 
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Tins explains the Roman- style architecture observed by European 
travellers in this part oi‘ Persia. Firdousi thus speaks about the 
construction of the bridge over Shuster {^Mohl V,, pp. 892, 391) : — 
Barilnoush ra goft gar hiudayy, 

Pali sazi An jHegeh ohuii ra^y. 

Ke mA bAz gardim va 5n pul be jAe-j 
Bemanad be dAuAi-A-rehnumaA. 

Barash karde bAlAAia pul iiazAr, 

BekhAlii ze gauj aneh^ IdiAlii bekAr. 

Td as dAtiish-i-fiisufAn-i-Iiiira, 

Bekar Ar cliandi b-idtumarz-d-buin. 

€hu in pul bar Ayad sayA kbAn i-khish, 

Berao ta ziyi bAsh tnebmAn-i-khish, 

Abashadmani va bA aimaui, 

bad dur-v-az dast-i-Ahrimuam. 

* BekAr andar Amad BarAnoush mard, 

Bd sd sAl An pul tarn Ami be kard. 

Chu sbud pul tamAm A zA Shuster beraft, 

SuyA khAn-i-khud rut benebAd taffc. 

Le * — Be (the king) said to Baranousb, / If you are a geometrician, 
make a bridge over it like a rope/so that, though we may go away 
from this world, yet the bridge, may remain in its place through 
the skill of its architect. Let the length ol the bridge be 1,000 
cubits, and ask from the treasury whatever amount is refiuired. 
Make use of some of the skill of the learned of Rome in this work 
in this coiyiiry. When this bridge is finished, go to your own 
house, and as long as you live, be your own guest with joy and 
pleasure, remaining far away from evil and from the hand of Aliri- 
mauB Baranoush began the work and finished it in three years. 
When the bridge was finished, he went from Shuster and wmt 
quickly in the direction of his house/’ M. Mohl in the trans- 
lation of the latter part of this passage commits a great mistake in 
making Baranoush return to the house of the king instead of his own 
house. He does not seem to have understood the promise given by 
Shapoor to Baranoush to grant him liberty from captivity if he properly 
built the bridge. In the above passage of Firdousi the following 
words of King Shapoor to the Raman architect Baranoush are really 
worth noting. He says Build the bridge in such a way that, 
though we may depart from this world, this bridge may remain in 
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its place for a long time to come.’’ And let os see wliat a Eiiropeau 
traveller sajs of it after a period of 1,600 years. Lieutenant Selby 
says of the water-works at Shuster: — ‘^Unless destroyed by some 
convulsion of nature, it will endure as long as the world lasts, and^ 
will for ever commemorate the name of Shapoor under whom it was 
undertaken and completed.’’ About the bridge he says : — "‘And 
that some idea of its strength may be formed, I need only mention 
that, situated as it is at the very foot of the bills, the river from 
heavy fails of rain and snow melting on the mountains has been 
known to rise 30 feet in one night, converting the stream into a 
torrent ; yet has this bridge stood for years until the spring of 1842, 
when, in an extraordinary flood, it remained comp>Ietely under water 
for two days, and on the river subsiding, a part of the structure was 
found to have yielded to the immense pressure which it had had to 
sustain. It is erected on a or dam constructed of blocks of 
stone from 15 to 25 feet long.” From a military point of view 
the city of Shuster enjoys a very strong position. It is situated on 
an eminence and is surrounded by the river on its two sides. On 
the other sides it is surrounded by a ditch which can be easily put 
in order for the purposes of defence. ‘‘ E’aturally strong from its 
position,” says Lieutenant Selby, “ it might be rendered sufficiently 

so, to resist any other than a well-appointed European force 

Shuster is a spot which should be viewed with peculiar interest by 
us, whether for the advantages of mercantile communication or in 
the event of a war with Persia. For, from this pohit we might not 
only supply Khuzistan, one of her finest provinces, but pom* an 
unlimited force into the heart of the country. [N'aturaPly strong, 
completely insulated, and capable of being rendered almost impreg- 
nable, with no obstruction to our water communication with India, 
Shuster might in our possession become of the greatest importance 
to ns, both in a military and political point of view, if ever the time 
should come, which I trrust is far distant, when we shall be at 
variance with Persia.” 

On the subject of its trade. Lieutenant Selby says : The country 
about Shuster produces grain of all descriptions in ahuodance, and 
the people only require encouragement and a feeling of security to 
export opium, wool, cotton, and flax, all of which can.be abundantly 
produced. It would import in return^ sugar, hardware, cutlery, 
chintzes, cottons, 'and woollens, nearly all of which are now supplied 
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ancient Persian monarclis, ^ But it appears that this town of Shuster 
is quite different from Susa on the shores of the Ohirkheh, sitixat-ed 
further west. 

Though Lieutenant Selby went up the river up to Shuster only, 
he thought the river to be navigable up to its very source in the 
Bakhtiary mountains by means of specially constructed powerful 
vessels. Sir Henry Layard, who had travelled for a very long time iu 
these parts, saw laden rafts moving up and down the river in these 
mountainous regions. Ab-i-Bors, or the river of Bors, is one of the 
principal confluents of the river in these regions. While fording it 
on animals, Sir Henry found the water deep, and the stream so rapid, 
that the donkeys could scarcely breast it. 

The next place of any importance on the Kanin, higher up from 
Shuster, is the place known as the ruins of Bliusan. This place is 
pointed out as the site of the celebrated vision of Daniel (viii., 2), 
wherein he saw the fall of Persia and Media and the subsequerft 
rise and fail of Greece. Daniel thus describes the place: — ‘‘And 
1 saw in a vision, and it came to pass, when I saw that I (was) at 
Busan (in) the palace, which is (in) the province of Elam ; and I saw 
in a vision, and I was by the river of Ulai.” Thus, if this Shushan 
is the Shushan mentioned in the Old Testament, then the river 
Ulai, on whose banks Shushan of the palace stood, is the modern 
Karun, on which the ruins of Shushan stand. Again, even now, a 
place is shown to the travellers in the valley of this |iowa of Shushan 
as the tomb of Daniel. The spot is held to be very sacred by the 
Bakbtiary people, and the tradition that Daniel was buried fhere is of 
very ancient origin. It is frequented by dervishes and other religious 
people. Sir Henry Eawiinson^ and others hold this place to be the 
Shushan and the Karun to be the Ulai of the Old Testament. But Sir 
Henry Layard and others assign the ruins of Susa situated on the 
Ohirkheh to the site of JDanieTs Shushan. Thus there are two places 
in the province of the Ancient Susiana that claim the honour of 
being the sacred place of the tomb of Daniel. Again, tradition has 
given to both these places a tomb of Daniel. A place known as the 
tomb of Daniel at Susa is also visited by the Jews, Christians, and 
Mahomedans as a sacred place. The tomb at Shushan on the Karun 

^ Kinneir’s Memoir of Persia, pp. 100, 101* ^ 

® Paper on Khnzistan, Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society, Yol. 0, p. 85. 
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is known as that of Dauieki-Akbar, L e„ tbe Great Daniel, and that 
at Susa as that of Daniel-i-Ashkar, L e,, the Lesser Daniel. 

Sir Henry Kawlinson says on this subject : — I believe then, that 
in ancient times, there were two cities of the name of Susan, or 
Susa, in the province of Snsiana — the more ancient, which is the 
Shushan of Scripture, being situated at Susan on the FCuran or Eulaens; 
the other, the Susa of the Greeks, at Sus, near the Kerkhah, or Choa** 
spes. The river of Dizful L consider to be the Ooprates ; the*Ab-i-Zird 
and its continuation the Jerrahi, the Hedyphon or Hedypnus ; and 
the united arms of the Kuran and Dizful river, the real Pasitigris*” t 

Leaving apart the question of the determination of the site of the 
Shushan of the Old Testament, the ruins in the valley of Susan on 
the banks of the Kanin are said to be very old. Some belong to the 
Sassaniaii period, and others are still older. 

In the valley of Shushan, the Karun passes by the side of two 
fjirtresses known as tbe Kaleh-i-Eustam, i. e,, the Castle of Eustam 
the national hero of old Iran, and the Kaleh-i-Dukhtar, i, e., the 
Castle of the Daughter. The legend connected with these castles 
reminds us of Firdonsi’s story of Tehemina and Rustam. 

As there are no other places worth mentioning on the river, we 
will now speak of the importance of the river Karun. But before 
doing so, we will say a few words on its canal, the Ab-i-Gargar, as no 
account of the river will be complete without an account of this 
important canal, 

■ ■ ^ 'A . • ■ ' " 

The Ab-i-Gargar canal is said to have been cut by the well-known 
Sliapur, ^0 whom many grand works of art on the Kama and round 
about are attributed. It runs from the main river Karun at Shuster 
in a south-easterly direction, and joins the main river again at Band- 
i-Kir, where the river of Dizful also meets tbe Karun. It is called 
the Kahr-i-Masrukan by some oriental geographers. Latterly it was 
also called the Dii Dangah^ (i.e., two parts^ because it carried two^ 
sixths of the water from the Karun, while the remaining four-sixths 
ran in the original bed of the river. It is now called Ab-i-Gargar 
from the name of a Mahullah or street of that name in the town of 
Shuster through which it runs. Tradition reports that this artificial 


^ Vol. 9,p. 85, 

^ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Yol, 9, p, 74, Major Rawliii«« 
.MhbuAKhuzistanT;:;;; 
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canal did not ond at Batid-i-Eit, but continued np to Ahwaz^ and 
that the bed of the river Karan from Band-i-Kir to •Aliwaz is not its 
original natural bed, but an artidcial bed. Major Rawlinson and 
Lieutenant Selby believe in the truth of this tradition, especially 
because “ the long straight reach from that place (Band-i-Kir) to 
Ahwaz hears a much greater resemblance to an artificial than to a 
natural channel/’ This canal is about ten miles in length, from 12 
to 18 feet in depth in the lowest season, and from 60 to 120 yards in 
breadth. Lieutenant Selby found it much better adapted for steam 
navigation than the main stream of the Kanin itself, the reason 
being that its current is less rapid. The town of Shuster is approach- 
ed nearer, by three miles, by this canal than by the main stream. 
Lieutenant Selby ran on until within one mile oi: the town, where a 
natural ledge of rock closed the passage for his steamer ; but a small 
opening of the width of about 20 yards allowed boats of 20 tons to go 
to the very heart of the town. 

The opening of the river Karun to trade affords many commercial 
advantages. Shuster, the furthermost place from the sea hitherto 
reached by a steam vessel, can be approached at any season by a 
passage of, at most, 18 days from Bombay. Wood adapted for fuel on 
the steam-ships is plentiful all along the banks. The people on the 
banks and in the adjoining parts are well disposed to the English. 
They hate the Persians of the capital and other parts, who often 
oppress them and look upon them with a jealous eye, because, being 
somewhat isolated in their mountainous districts, fhey preserve tlio 
tone of indepen deuce towards the Government. The people are 
hospitable and inclined to pursue a quite agricultural life aii3 to trade 
with the English, The opening of the river Karun will open the 
way to many other parts of Persia by other rivers, suck as the river 
of Dizful, which meets it at Band-i-Kir. ‘^It is a source of extreme 
wonder and surprise to me,” said Lieutenant Selby (Jour. R. Geogra™ 
phicai S., XIV., p, 242j, about half a centurya go, “that they (the 
rivers), being as it were the high road into the very heart of that 
part of Persia with which we now take such a roundabout method of 
trading, should so long have been neglected, and that we should have 
so quietly shut our eyes to their vast importance. Russia, though 
struggling with a tedious land -carriage, supplies the markets of this 
province with European articles ; which we could much more easily 
do by water at once from England or ou^ colonies. A commercial 
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treaty entered intjo with Persia, our steamers ruuning on the rivers. of 
Mesopotamia, those rivers strictly in the Persian dominions, and 
having been easily and safely traversed by a vessel possessing much 
less capabilities for river navigation than the boats which are now 
built for that purpose, what prevents us, I would ask, from commenc- 
ing that intercourse with the inhabitants, which their advancements 
in civilization and our own interests so imperatively demand? An 
extremely healthy and productive region, friendly tribes on the banks 
of the rivers, the country fertile in objects of interest both to the 
merchant and geographer, onr present political relations with Persia 
considered, all tend to point out these rivers as the means whereby 
we may not only increase oiir political power, but our commercial 
advantages.” Thus said Lieutenant Selby about; fifty years ago, 
and I think under the regime of our present ambassador at Persia, 
we are nearer the point of his wishes being realized. 

• Lieutenant Selby {Ihid^ p. 245), thus speaks of the regions traversed 
by the Karun and the river Dizful : — “ If any political movement is to 
be attempted in this quarter — if the spirit of discovery and research 
continue to actuate, as it ever has done, our government — if a material 
increase in our commercial relations with Persia is considered of 
moment — if the connection of ancient with modern history, in some 
of its most interesting points, still continue to hold out charms to the 
antiquarian and geographer, then is this country one of those which 
should be most particularly examined, and which would yield an 
abundant harvest.” 

On the nature of the water of the Karun, Von Hammer, quoted 
by Mr. O, Long in his article on the Site of Susa ^ says on the 
authority of an oriental manuscript that “ the water is always cool, 
and has so digestive a power that, under this burning sky, the in- 
habitants of this country eat the heaviest food for the stomach, trust- 
ing to its digestive power — and they do digest,” Sir Henry Layard, 
Lieutenant Selby, and other travellers confirm this. This seems to 
be tbe property of (the waters of this river as well as of those of the 
Choaspes. We learn from Herodotus that the Persian kings, in 
whatever distant parts of their extensive territories they were, always 
sent for the water of the Ohoaspes. 



^ Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society, VoL HL. Ml* 
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ISToWj m come to the question by what name is the Karan known 
in the books of the ParseeSj the descendants of the original occupants 
of the land. 

As mentioned by Professor Justi and Dr. West, this river is one of 
the rivers mentioned in the Pahlavi Bundehesh. Chapter twentieth of 
this work contains a list of the principal rivers of Persia and a short 
description of each of them. The river Khoreh mentioned therein is 
the same as the modern Karun. The word is differently written in 
different manuscripts. As Pahlavi writings admit of different read- 
ings, the word is read Khvarae by Dr. West, Khur^^ by Professor 
Justi, and Khoreh by the old Dasturs of Bombay. In this paper 
we will speak of it as Khoreh as read by Dastur Edaljee Jamasp- 
asana of Bombay. 

That this river Khoreh of the Pahlavi Bundehesh is the same as the 
modern Karun appears from several facts. Firstly, we learn from 
travellers in this part of Persia, such as Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Henry Layard, Sir John Macdonald Kinneir, and Lieutenant Selby, 
that the Karun is the largest river in Khnzistan, or, as they term it, 
a very noble river. Kow the Pahlavi Bundehesh also mentions the 
Khoreh as the largest river in Khuzistan. Secondly, these travellers 
say that the Karun rises near Ispahan in the monntains of Kuh-i- 
Zerd. The Bnndehesh says of the Khoreh also, that it rises near 
Ispahan. Thirdly, according to modem travellers, the Karun or the 
Khoreh empties itself in the Tigris, or the Dijleh after it has joined 
the Euphrates. We read in the Bundehesh the following passage on 
this subject^; — Khoreh rud bun-i-khanan min Spahaii pavan Kho- 
jistan bara vadirM faraz val dMrid (Dijlah) rM rized. Avash pavan 
Spahan Mesrakan rud karitunand,^’ t.e,, The river Khoreh has its 
source near Ispahan. It flows through Khuzistan, pours forth (its 
waters) into the river Dairid (Dijleh, i.e,, the Tigris ). In Ispahan 
it is called the Mesrakan river.*’ Fourthly, we learn from the above 
passage that the river Khoreh is called Mesrakan at Ispahan. We 
learn this also from another passage of the Bundehesh, where we 
read— Kh6reh rud mun Mesrakanach Karithnand ; i.e., The river 
Khoreh, which is also called Mesrakan. Now, according to Eawlin- 
son,3 we are told by oriental geographers that the artificial canal on 

1 Westergaard, p. 52. West Sacred Books of East, Vol. 5, Chapter 20, 

» Eoyal Geographical Society, Yol. 0, p, 74, 
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the left of the rirer was known as the Nabr-i-MasruHn, a.e,, the 
Mesrakaii canal. Then this fact proves the identity of the Khoreh 
and the Karnn. Fifthly, the river Karun, according to the descrip- 
tion of Sir Henry Layard, Lieutenant Selby, and others, is a very 
fast flowing river with some rapids here and there. We have quoted 
above the Persian poet Firdousi on this point. He says of the cur- 
rent that even a fish cannot pass the rapid. I^ow the river Khoreh is 
mentioned in the Bundehesh as one of a number of fast-flowing rivers. 
There we read of these rivers : — Aidun zM zM ayuk min dud hard 
tach6t homand chegun gabrai amat ashemvohui min patisar bara 
imalluned:” f.c., “They run as fast, one from another, as a man 
saying an Ashemvohu^ from a long series.” 2 Thus we find that the 
river Karun is the river Khoreh of the Palilavi Bundehesh of 
the Parsees. 

The next question which strikes us is, how is this river Karun or 
Khoreh mentioned in the still older book of the Avesta. The river 
Karun or Khoreh is not hitherto compared with any river in the 
Avesta. Therefore, what I say now on the subject, is more as a 
question for further consideration than a matter of certainty. 

To Professor Geldner is due the credit of first drawing the attention 
of the Avesta students to the 67th para, of the ZamiM Yesht, where 
several words were taken as mere adjectives and so translated. He 
pointed out, that they were proper nouns, and names of rivers, which 
flowed from the U^hidhao mountain. The names of the rivers pointed 
out therein are Khastra, Hvaspa, Fradatha, KharSnanghaiti, Ustavaiti, 
Urvadha, Erezi, and Zarenumaiti. 

Now Professor Aurel Stein, the learned Principal of the Oriental 
College at Lahore, in the Academy of 16th May, 1885, writing an 
article on “ Afghanistan in Avestic Geography,’* tries to identify some 
of these rivers with the rivers near Seistan. Professor Stein identifies 
three of these eight rivers with three rivers in Afghanistan, and then 
tries to identify the mountain of Ushidao,, from which they are said 
to rise in the Zamiad Yesht, with the Koh-i-Baba of Afghanistan. But 
I think the safest and surest way is first to identify the mountain 

i Ashemvohu is a sacred prayer enjoined to be repeated on certain occasions. 
As Pr, West says, it is like the Pater Noster of some Christians. It may be 
thus translated : — Piety is the best good and happiness. Happiness to him 
who is pious for the best piety. 

a It may also mean from beginning to end. 
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and then to identify the rivers which flow from it.^, I am disposed to 
place the Ushidao mountain in the west near Azarbaizan, because 
the mountain, on the top of which the prophet Zoroaster is said to ^ 
have taken his inspirations, should be a mountain nearer his home 
and not in the remote east. As I have said in my essay on Avestic 
Geography,” we are not in a position to point out exactly the situation 
of Mount Ushidao, hut it appears, that it was a name given to a very 
long range in the west. So I look also to the west for the identification 
of these eight rivers which rise from this Mount Ushidilo. I think 
that three of these rivers — the very three which Professor Stein has 
tried to identify with t he three rivers of Afghanistan— can be identified 
with the rivers in that part of Persia of which we are speaking. For 
example, the Fradatha is the Frat of the Pehlvi Bundehesh and of 
the Pazaiid Afrin, and the modern Euphrates, which is still spoken of 
by Mahomedan geographers and writers as the Farah. The Hvaspa 
of the above passage is the Ohoaspes of the Greek writers and the 
modern Cherkheh. 

Now the Kharenngliaiti of this passage is, I think, the Khoreh of 
the Bundehesh, and therefore the modern Karun. We know that 
the Pahlavi word for the Avestic hliarenang, meaning “glory or 
splendour,” is Khar or Khoreh. So Pahlavi Khoreh will be a proper 
rendering of the Avestic Kharenanghaiti- Again I suggest that the 
place “ Correng,” mentioned by Sir Macdonald Kinneir in his 
Memoir of Ancient Persia, as the place, where thf Karun river rises 
has soraeting to do with the ancient Avestic name Kbarenanghaiti. 

I simply throw this suggestion as a matter for further ccmsideration. 

I do not say this with great certainty, especially as Kinneir does not 
give t})e name in the Persian characters to enable us to compare the 
words. Again I think that Eulasus, the Greek name of the river 
Karun, is another form of the Pehlvi Khoreh. The first part (kho) 
of the word Khoreh T;an be read as “ hu,” the Greek rendering of 
which is “ eu. ” The r is frequently changeable into T’, these being 
letters of the same class, and the final “ s ’Mn Eulmiis is frequently 
found in the Greek rendering of the Avestic names (as H} staspes for 
Yistacpa). Again I think that the modern name Karun is a changed 
Wm of the Avestic Kharenang and Pahlavi Khoreh. The “Kh of 
the Avesta is softened into “ k,’’ and the ** n ” in the end is th^ 

“ nangh’’ of the Avesta. So all the thre^words — thei Avestic **Khare~ 
nangh,” the Pahlavi “ Khoreh,” and the modern “ Karun” seem to be 
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well mgh the same and carry the meaning of ** splendour and beauty/* 
In thi^ connection wa, must bear in mind that in the Avesta, the river is 
spofcin of as ** Kharenanghaiti ya Srira/' z.e,, “ the beatitiful Khare* 
?^tighaiti/' .\laiiy modern travellers speak of the river Karuii as 
a noble river. ThuSj I think, that the river Kh ai'enanghaiti of the 
Avesia, the Klioreh nf the E^ahlavi Buudehesh, the Karun of the 
modern tijoesj the Eulasas of the Greijks, and the Ulia of the 0!d 
Testament are one and the same river. It apf)ear5 that atnoog the 
Greeks, the part of the river above its junction with the river of Dkfui 
at Baud-i-Kir was known as the Eulteus, but the part below this 
point was called the Pasi Tigris. 

In Mahomcdan times, the river is known by different names by 
different writers. It was called the river of Shuster because it 
passes by that town. Firdousi does not give any name of this 
river, bat only speaks of it as the river passing by Shuster. It was 
also known as the Dajeilo Masrukan, because atone time — perhaps 
at tlie time of the building of its dyke near Shuster — the whole of 
the river most have run into the artihcial canal Ab-i-Gargar, 
which was called the Nahri-Masrukan*. We learn from the Bun- 
dehesh that it was so called in the Pablavi times. The original 
channel of the river was also known as the Nahr-i-Tuster or 
Bajeile-i-Tuster. In the description of the march of Taimur by 
the ancient historians the original stream is called Ohahar Dangah, 
i.e*t four parts, while its canal, the Ab-i-Gargar, is called Da 
Bangah, e.e., two parts, because it was believed that four-sixths of 
the whole water of the river ran into the original bed and two- 
sixths into the artificial channel of the Ab-i-Gargar. It is during 
the last two centuries that it is- generally known by its present 
name of Karun. The particular part of the river between the dyke 
near Shuster and that at the mouth of the Ab-i-Gargar canal is 
called Nanr-i-Mahaparyan,^ coiTupted into Mafarian (perhaps mean- 
ing the large part ). This particnla/ part is also called 

the Shadarwan, i, e., the carpet of the Shah, so called perhaps 
because King Shapoor had paved this part with large pieces of 
stone in order to prevent its being dug out deep by the force of the 
water. The dyke or the hand near Shuster is called the Band-i- 
Kaisar, and the bridge over it the Pul-i-Kaisar. They bear these 
names to commemorate the victory of Shah Shapoor over the 
Kaisar of Rome (Emperor ’Valerian), from the money got from 
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and then to identify the rivers which flow from it.^e I ani disposed to 
place the Ushidao mountain in the west near Azarbaizan, because 
the mountain, on the top of which the prophet Zoroaster is said to ^ 
have taken his inspirations, should he a mountain nearer bis home 
and not in the remote east. As I have said in my essay on Avestic 
Geography,” we are not in a position to point out exactly the situation 
of Mount Ushidao, but it appears, that it was a name given to a very 
long range in the west. So I look also to the west for the identification 
of these eight rivers which rise from this Mount Ushidilo. I think 
that three of these rivers — the very three which Professor Stein has 
tried to identify with I he three rivers of Afghanistan — can be identified 
with the rivers in that part of Persia of which we are speaking. For 
example, the Fradatha is the Frat of the Pehivi Bundehesh and of 
the Fazand Afrin, and the modern Euphrates, which is still spoken of 
by Mahomedan geographers and writers as the Farah. The Hvaspa 
of the above passage is the Ohoaspes of the Greek writers and the 
modern Cherkheh. 

Now the Kharennghaiti of this passage is, I think, the Khoreh of 
the Bundehesh, and therefore the modern Karun. We know that 
the Pahlavi word for the Avestic hharenang^ meaning “glory or 
splendour,” is Khur or Khoreh. So Pahlavi Khoreh will be a proper 
rendering of the Avestic Kharenanghaiti. Again I suggest that the 
place Correng,'’ mentioned by Sir Macdonald Kinneir in his 
Memoir of Ancient Persia, as the place, whei’e the Karxin river rises 
has someting to do with the ancient Avestic name Kh arenangliai ti. 

I simply throw this suggestion as a matter for further consideration. 

I do not say this with great certainty, especially as Kinneir does not 
give the name in the Persian characters to enable us to compare the 
words. Again I think that Eulmus, the Greek name of the river 
Karun, is another form of the Pehivi Khoreh, The first part (kho) 
of the word Khoreh tan be read as hu,” the Greek rendering of 
which is en. ” The “ r is frequently changeable into these being 

letters of the same class, and the final “ s ” in Eulmiis is frequently 
found in the Greek rendering of the Avestic names (as Hystaspes for 
Vista9pa). Again I think that the modern name Karun is a changed 
^orm of the Avestic Kharenang and Pahlavi Khoreh. The “Kh of 
the Avesta is softened into “ k,’’ and the n ” in the end is thi 
** nangh’’ of the Avesta. So all the thre^words — thei Avestic **Khare- 
iiangh,’^ the Pahlavi “ Khoreh/’ and the modern “ Karun” seem to be 
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well nigli tile same and carry the meaningof ‘‘i^J^lendmiraMheanty/^ 
hi thi-j oonnectiou wa must bear in mind that in the Aresta, the river is 
spokm of as Kharenanghaiti ya Brira,” “ the beautiful Kbare- 
f^nghniti/' i\iauy modern travellers speak of the river Karmi as 
a noble river. TimSj I think, that the river Kh ii-enaiigliaiti of the 
Ave^ta, the Khoveh of the Pahlavi Bnndehesh, ihe Karun of the 
modern timesa the Eulseiis of the Greeks, and the Ulia of the Old 
Testament are one and the same river. It appears that among the 
Greeks, the part of the river a!>ovo its junction with the river of Dizfui 
at Batid-i«Kir was known as the Eulceus, but the part below this 
point was called the Pasi Tigris. 

In Mahomedan times, the river is known by different names by 
different writers. It was called tlie river of Shuster because it 
passes by that town. Firdousi does not give any name of this 
riv'er,. but only speaks of it as the river passing by Shuster. It was 
also known as the Dajeilo Masrukan, because atone time — perhaps 
at the time of the bailding of its dyke near Shuster — the whole of 
the river must have run into the artificial canal Ab-i-Gargar, 
which was called the J^ahri-Masrukan.. We learn from the Bun- 
doliesli that it was so called in the Pahlavi times. The original 
channel of the river was also known as the Nahr-i-Tuster or 
Dajeile-i-Tuster. In the description of the march of Taimur by 
the ancient iiistoriana the original stream is called Chahar Dangah, 
i.a, four parts, while its canal, the Ab-i-Gai-gar, is called Du 
Dangah, 2.e., two parts, because it was believed that four-sixths of 
the whole water of the river ran into the original bed and two- 
sixths into the artificial channel of the Ab-i-Gargar. It is during 
the last two centuries that it is- generally known by its present 
name of Karun. The particular part of the river between the dyke 
near Shuster and that at the mouth of the Ab-i-Gargar canal is 
called Nabr-i-Mahaparyan^ corrupted into Mafarian (perhaps mean- 
ing the large part Ipareh'] ). This particulai^ part is also called 
the Shadarwan, u e., the carpet of the Shah, so called perhaps 
because King Shapoor had paved this part with large pieces of 
stone in order to prevent its being dug out deep by the force of the 
water. The dyke or the band near Shuster is called the Band-i- 
Kaisar, and the bridge over it the Pul-i-Kaisar. They bear these 
names to commemorate the victory of Shah Shapoor over ihe 
Kaisar of Rome (Emperor "Valerian), fi'om the money got 
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whoTB as'&o-prioe of pea'-e, aocordmj? to mraousi, the 

.near Sinister wei-e built. The “band” is alsio called the Band i 
fibabsadeh. n... the I'riuce's Band, from the fact of its being part- 
ially repaired by Prince Mahomed Ali Mirsa. Ihe dyfce at % 
month of the canal Abd-Gargar is called Band-i-Mizan, *• 

Band of BoUnoe, because its level is equal to that of the Band-t 
Eaisar. 
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“The Game of Ball-Bat (Chowgan-gui) 

among the Ancient Persians, as 
described in the Epic of 
Firdousi.’' 



{Ee^id 26/Ji September 1890. 2)/% Atmaram Tandurang in iJie Chair.’) 

. The modern-, Patsees of Iiidlia have made ericket, tlie national game"' 
of their' esteemed ruler's, their own. But it appears from the Shah- 
nameh of Firdonsi, the great epic poet of Persia, that a game of ball- 
bat, though not like that of cricket, was known to their ancestors, 
the, ancient Persians. The game was played with great enthiisiaSm,, 
not only in the later Sassauian period,- but also in the earlier times of 
the KaiiloiaH' dynasty. : The young and the, oMr the rich and the poor* 
played it as a means of healthy exercise and recreation. Even friendly 
international matches were arranged Under- the captainship' of the 
leading men, of the rival Tacos. They were played with an:ac,compani-:- 
ment of music |iist as we- see at the present day. - The - resnlt of the- 
matches was looked to, with great eagerness and anxiety. 

Firdousi calls this game Ohowgan-gui. Chowgi% means a hat, 
as well as the ground on which the game is played. Gni means 
a ball. The game was played on foot as well as on horseback. Young 
children generally played it on foot. It is said of the Duke of 
Wellington^ that he used to say that he won his Waterloo on the cricket 
ground, meaning thereby, that the precision and the discipline under 
which he played the game, were of great use to^ determine his future 
character as a great commander. The following historical anecdote 
from the Shahnameh illustrates how this game of Ghowgan-gui was 
made use of, to know the character of a child and determine the nobi- 
lity of it's birth. This is one of the four references that I have been 
able to collect from the Shahnameh on the subject of this game. 

Ardeshir Babegao, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty 
of Persia, having defeated Ardwau (Artabanes), the fast 
m(ma’‘ch of the Parthian dynasty, on the classical field of Ham. 
HormuZj, on the banks of tlie river .Karan, ascended the throne 
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of Persia., atul look a daughter of tke deposed sovereign in marriage, 
She, instigated bj her eldest brother, Bahman, who was then in India 
tried to poison her husband, Ardeshir, with a view to bring about the 
restoration of the Parthian dynasty to the throne of Iran. Her wicked 
attempt was discovered by Ardeshir, who ordered one of his minis- 
ters to put her to death. The minister, while taking away the queen 
from the court of the king to put his royal master's order into 
execution, found that she iNm enceinte. With a view to bring about 
ft reconciliation in future, and to secure an heir to the throne in cas© 
the king had no other issue thereafter, the minister protected the 
queen in his palace. In order to guard against the suspicions of the 
king in future against himself, as a likely father of the child, that may 
he born, he got himself castrated* Be put the castrated parts in a 
box, and though pale and weak through the effects of the operation, 
went in a litter to the king, and requested him to let the box be kept 
in his treasury until the time be called for it. At the proper time, 
the queen was delivered of a male child, whom the minister named 
Shapur, i.e,, the son of the king (Shah), This was the Shapur who 
defeated the Roman Emperor Valerian at the battle of Edessa. 

Time rolled on, when, seven years after this event, the minister one 
day found the king very gloomy. On enquiry he found that the 
thought of being heirless made the king sad. The king said to him, 
“ A father without a son is like a son without the father. I^ever will 
a stranger press him to his heart.” The minister took hold of that 
golden opportunity and divulged the secret to the king. He sent 
for the box from the treasury of the king, showed him its contents, 
and said, that he had done so, to be above suspicion as a likely father 
of the child. The king, in order to further satisfy himself about the 
legitimacy of the child, ordered the boy to be brought to him in the 
company of one hundred children of the same age and countenance, 
and to he made to play the game of Chowgan-gui before him, so that 
he might determine, by his own paternal affection, which out of the 
hundred children was his prince. In the words of Pirdousi (Mohl V., 
p, 342) he said « 
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«« Now find out a Imndred children of the same age, w lo 
lum in stature, appearance, form, and size, andare diesset i e 
without the slightest difference. Send jill these children to Ue e , 
* iret a ball, and send them to the maiddn. When all t it ’ 

children will be on the plain, my soul will he moved by my’ a e,, ,nin 
for my child. My own heart will give evidence of the tnil li oi ■ . 

words, and will recognize my child.” 

The minister followed the instructions of his master, ant 
i-ecognized his child out of the hundred children. To wahe matters 
more certain, he asked one of his attendants to go m 
children and throw the ball towardshim. He said (Mohl \ ., p. 


*• Whoever, out of these etiildren, advances bravely in t ie mn s 
the brave like a lion, and carries away the hall f"*"" l,e 

ont respect for anybody in the assembly, he undou ‘ y 
my real child, of my own blood body and family.' 

The attendant went among the children thie t ■ 
the king. All the children ran after the f ^ut 
that it was very close to his Majesty, they dared no g 
But Shapnr ran after it and threw it back among the “ 
convinced Ardeshir, that Shapnr was a royal prince, an 
not at all afraid t» go before his royal father. . According 

Mirkhondi differs a little from the vemon of Firdo^ . = 

to this historian, the. ball went close to the kmg m accordina: 

ofthenlav and was not thrown by an attendant. Ag , ‘ 

to the version of Shahsadeh Jalfd Kajar,** when the ball 

.ow.,d. *h. t. it "‘"i’ "1“ ‘i »t: 

through an adjoining window. No boy dared to go m y 

to fetch it, but Shapnr went in as one would ^ mtohs^^^^ 

An earlier referenee to this game la ‘ I through the 

l.otoSq.. G.sl..s,p, th, .M..t «.« .1 at" 7"t;l g. »d 

iatellig.o« d»pl.,.d b, h« m th,> ^ 

in other athletic sports, won the good favour of the „„urta,„d 

Gushtasp, having quarreUed with his father, left is e 
went under an assumed name to t he country of the 

. I Mtooiressurlai'erse, parS. de8aoy (ira8), t>- 285. ^ 

■ i S4meh Khiisyuan, Persian. text of -1298 Eijn, p.,22i. 
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Tlie Elaisar had' a very beaotifui marriageable daugli ter, whom he asked 
to elioo.'sc her husband from a large assembly of the elite of his city. 
The daughter, Kaitabon byname, found none in that assembly to i,u<'!et 
her wishes. Thereupon the Kaisar called an assembly of the middle 
eiass of men in his city. Kaitabun chose Gushtasp from the large 
assembly, having previously seen his features in a dreana. The Kaisar 
did not like the choice, but as he had given his promise to Kaitabiin to 
let her choose her husband, he could not honourably withdraw it. He 
permitted the marriage, but asked Kaitabun to leave the royal palace 
with lier husband. A short time after, when some public sports w-ere 
held, Gushtasp went and showed such manliness and intelligence in the 
sports, and among them, in the game of ball-bat, that the Kaisar was 
struck with his valour and received him and his daughter into his 
favour again. It appears from Firdoiisi that this game was played 
on horseback, He says (Mold IVh, p. 830) : — 

I 1 {»J . . g>A« J ^ 

J? U J|^J 

j 0 jj f j j I 4*; ^ 

He ordered to place a saddle upon his horse which enrolled the 
earth under his feet. He marched to the maiMn of the Kaisar, 
and went up to the place, where he saw the strokes of the bat. He 
asked from them a bail and a bat, and threw it (the ball) right in the 
midst of the riders. He then spurred his horse from its place. The 
hands and the feet of the heroes (players) stopped short of playing. 
The bail disappeared so fast under his stroke that nobody in the plain 
could see it. How can a rider see his ball, however fast he rode?’’ 

This reference to the game, reminds us of the modern polo, which, 
let it be remembered, has been introduced into India in recent years 
from Kashmir and Afghanistan, countries which were formerly owned 
by the ancient Persians. 

' The third refeiende to this gatne.ig in the reign o! Kaikaus, the 
Kav! Usadhan of the Avesta. His eldest son, Siavash, was sent by 
hiu), against the Turanian king Afrasiah, with whom he entered into 
a treaty of peace. The Persain king, not approving his conduct, 
Siavash delivered the command of' his Persian army to a Persian 
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general, and then went over to the country oE AErasiab and wade i 
his home, rather tfian draw the anger of hia father arid submit to tho 
machinations oE his step-mother, Soudabeh, who had done Imr best -o 
•bring him into the disfavour of his father. It was m his adopted 
country, that the I’ersian prince played a game ot “ Lhowgau-gni 
with the Turanian king AErasiab. It is a very interesting ma ch that 
Ifirdousi describes. It is an international match between the Iranians 
and the Turanians. Siavash, the Persian prince, captains the Iranian 
team, and Afrasidb, the Turanian king, captains the Turanian team. 
The teams were made up of eight on either side. 

According to Firdonsi, the Turanian king, having intimated the 
previous night, his wish to play a game, both ‘ 

maicldn the next morning, when AEras'fih said (Mob . p. .) : 










c5.>J 


“ Let us choose our companions for striking the ball. Tou place 
yourself on that side, I will remain here, and this assembly will also 
cliyide itself iiito two parties. 

At first Siavash, who was a guest of the Turanian king, refused 
to take the opposite side, and to stand as an antagonist to the king. 
He offered to play on the side of the king. The Turanian king wished 
him to take the l^ad of the opposite party, saying, “ One day, on the 
death of the Persian monarch Kdas, as his heir to the hrone, you shall 
t my rival and my antagonist.” Then the Turanian king Jed hiS 
team! It consisted of the most elect of his courtiers -Uu bad, Kai- 
sivais Jehan, PouHd, Pirdu, Nestihan. and Human formed li.s team. 
Tmong these, one washis brother, another his prime minister and the 
rest hiLilitary commanders. Thenthe king gave to Siavash, Eoum, 
Schideh, Anderimdn, Arjasp, and three other Turanians ^ 

tarn Siavash naturally objected. As the king desired Siavash to 
show his ability in the game as the fntnre king of Iran, and therefore 
hi, fetor. »togo.»t. it »» “ 

as his colleagues. He said (Mohl II. p. 814) • 

J^4 
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*‘Ob glorious monarch ! Who among these will dare to place iauiself 
before the ball ? They are all friends of the king, and I am aloue, 
I am the only one to look after the bat. If yoiir Majesty will permit me> 
1 will bring to the maiddn my team from the Iranians. They will 
help me in striking the ball according to the rales of both the sides/’ 

Afi4siab complied with this reasonable request, and Siuvash chose 
his own team of eight fxmi amongst the Iranians, and thus the game 
became an international match between the Iraniaiis and the Turanians. 

The playing of music, as then known, was a sign to commence the 
game. The music, which was like that of our modem dfes and 
drums, is thus described by Firdousi (Mohl II. p. 816), 

j 1 ‘ * ^ 3^ 

** The tambour began to be heard over the maiddn md the dust 
raised by the players went up to the sky. With the music of the 
cymbal aiid the trumpets, the very maiddn began, as it were, to 
dance/* 

The description, which follows, shows, that, though the game was 
played on horseback like the modern polo, it differed from it in an 
important point. The ball was not let to roll on the ground, but was 
thrown high in the air. The opposite team went running after it on 
the horse and threw it back in the air in the (;^xposite direction. 
The ball was thrown back before it reached the ground. The game 
was something like the modem tennis on a very large scale and on 
horseback, 

' Now, to resume the description of the above international match, 
Afrasiab, the captain of the Turanian team, first set the ball rolling, or, 
Tather we should say, set the ball dying in the air. The Iranian 
captain Siilvash spurred his horse and returned the blow before the 
ball touched the ground. He did so with such great force that none 
of the Turanian team could run after it and return the blow. The 
result of this first play then was a triumph for the Iranian team. 

Then Afrasiab sent a new ball to Siavash to commence the second 
play* Siavash kissed the ball out of respect for the king. He took 
a fresh horse and the band played again^ Siavash, tossing the ball 
a little in the air with his hand, gave such a strong blow with liis 
t^kowgdn (bat), that tiie ball disappeared in the distance before attv 
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member of the Turaniaju team could run after it and rciuni the 

• blow, The bail Wiiit up so high,’’ says the poet, ** that it appeared 
to go as it Were to the moon. This second play again, then, was a 

* victory for the Iranian team, brought about chiefly by the good play 
displayed by its captain. The poet does not proceed with any des- 
cription of any further play between the royal personages, but says, 
tliat as the game was intended by the hing to test the power and 
the ability of the Persian prince, he Was quite convinced of his 
ability. Every spectator in the field acknowledged the excellence 
of the play of Siavash, and believed he had no equal in the play. 

1 will quote here the poet himself to deRcribc the play between the 
nvo inonurehs .n ids own words (Mold IL ]>. olG) : — 

T f I /aJ , , \ p 1 

d' ^ • ft * ■ ■■ 'S^ ■ 

(jS ^ ^i^t**** ^ 

J Ci; j j-'A. 

d** MJ iiiJ ^ V^»M* f /li {j. Al» 

j’ <jr‘*T •• iJ j 

“ The king threw from the mauldn a bail high into the air, and it 
went up to the clcwd as it deserved. Siavash spurred his warlike horse 
and when the ball came down, be did not allow it to touch the ground. 
But no swner did it come down, he gave such a strong blow that it 
disappeared before the eyes. Then the powerful monarch sent to 
Siavash another ball. Siavash kissed the ball, and there arose the noise 
of the trumpets and the cymbals. Siavash rode a fresh horse, threw 
the ball a little in the air with his hand, and gave a blow so forcibly 
with the bat, that it appeared to go high up to the moon. The bat 
made it disappear so high in the air, that you may say, the vault of 
heaven drew it towards itself, ’’ 

The royal captains then retired from the field, and took their 
seats on a throne arranged on one side of the maiddn, Afrilsiiib then 
asked the two teams to continue the play. They did so, and in tlie 
end the Iranians were victorious. 

The next reference to thm game of Chowgamgui'’ by Firdousj, i$ 
that to the play between Siavash and Karsivagj, the brother of Afrasifib 



The passage is important, as it shows that the chowgdn or bat then 
used had a hham^ a slight hollow like that lu the tennis bats. 
Again, Firdoiisi’s phraseology in describing the play between Siavash 
and Afrasiab, and that between Siavash and Karsivaz, is very similar. 
In one place the poet uses almost the same couplets. Biavash won 
the game, and this success, it may he said, cost liiin his life. His 
rival, Karsivaz, seeing him victorious in this game and in other manly 
and military sports, began to entertain from that day, feelings of 
jealousy towards him. He one day went to his brother, the Tiirriuiaii king 
Afrasi^b, and grossly calumniated Siavasli. This made the Turanian 
monarch suspicious about the motives of the Iranian prince staying 
at his court. He suspected him of bringing about an overthrow of his 
rule, and therefore got him put to death, even against the lamentations 
of his own daughter Firangiz, whom he had given in inarriage to 
Siavash. 

There are several other less important references to this game in the 
Shalmameh. 

(g) Eastara entertains several Iranian officers at a banquet, after 
releasing Kaiis from liis prison. Ball-bat is one of the games played 
at that entertainmeut (Mohl II. p. 50). 

(h) Shapin' I. liad married a daughter of Melicrek Honshzad, an 
enemy of his father, Ardesliir, without his father’s permission Hormuz 
was the offspring of this marriage. Ardeshir recognizes this prince 
in a game of Ckowgdn-gui and comes to know of the marriage (Mold 
V.pp. 7(1,77). 

(o) ^SJlapn^ II. is referred to by Firdousi, as playing this ^ame well 
at the tender age of seven (Mohl V. p. 426). 

(d) Beliaram Grour (Beharam V) was placed under the tutelage 
of Manzar of Arabia. There he learnt this game at the age of 7 under 
a special tutor (Mold V. p. 500). Behram Gour took pleasure in 
this game eren in his adjuiuced age (Mohl V. p. 56u). 

(e) The next reference to ibis game is in the reign of Khosro 
Pavviz. BeharAm Choubin was on the point of being murdered 
while playing this game by a player Bendiii, This reference further 
shows, that the players had a special dress for this game (Mohl VI 1, 
p. 85). 
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This paper is intended to give a few points of striking resemblance 
between Dante’s account of his visit to the other world, as given in bis 
Divine Comedy, and that of the visit of the Persian Dastur Ardm 
Tiraf, as given in the Pahlavi Yiriif-ndmeh, 

:■ ■ I. • ' 

The circumstances under which Dante wrote his Divine Comedy 
are well known to many. Therefore, I will not dwell upon them 
here, but proceed to describe the circumstances under which Ardai 
V iriif is said to have made his pilgrimage to the other world. 

According to the three introductory chapters of Viraf-nilmeh, after 
the overthrow of the ancient Iranian monarchy by Alexander the 
Great, there was a good deal of disorder and scepticism in Irdn. This 
was the result, it is said, of the foolish conduct of Alexander, who 
burnt the religions literature of the country and put to death many 
of its spiritual and temporal leaders. Alexander is, therefore, spoken 
of in the Pahlavi book in question as the ** gaza 9 tS Aiexieder/' L e . , 
the cursed Alexander. This state of disorder and scepticism continued, 
with some short intervals, for a very long time. At last, in order to 
put an end to this state of affairs, a few religious and god-fearing 
men met together in the great fire-temple of At ash Faroba. They 
discussed the question very freely, and unanimously came to 
the conclusion, that they#mu8t take soncje measures to put an 
end to that state of disorder in matters of religion* They 


said : “ Some oiie of u3 mast go to, and bring ititclligciice direct frotrij 
BiYine Intelligence.” They resolved upon calling a general meeting 
of the people to elect a propexdy qualified person for the clivioe 
mission. The people met aud selected, from among themselves, seven 
men, who, on accomjt of tbei*V piety and on account of the 

parity of their thoughts, words, and deeds,, were best qualified for 
divine meditation. These seven then selectediroin among tiiemselves 
the three best, who again, in their turn, selected from among them- 
selves one by name Ardiii Viraf who belonged to the town of Nisha™ 
piir. Viral, before submitting to this selection of himself, wished to 
ascertain what the sacred divination was about his election. As in 
the choice of Mathias, as the last Apostle, he desired to determine by 
lot the sacred divination. He said : If yon like, draw lots for the 
(other) Ma?5daya9nans and myself. If the lot falls to me, I shall go 
with pleasure to that abode of the pious and the wicked, and I will 
carry faithfully this message and bring a reply truthfully ” (Ch. I.). 
The lots xvere drawn thrice, and they fell to Viraf. Viraf then retired 
to a quiet place, washed himself, put on a new clean set of clothes and 
said his prayers. He then drank three cups of a sacred somniferous 
drink in token of ^‘Humata, Hukhta, and Hvarsbta,’^ t. e., good 
thoughts, good works, and good deeds. The somniferous drink and 
the deep and divine meditation soon threw him into an unusually long 
sleep which lasted for seven days and nights. The place of his retreat 
was guarded from interference by several pious men, Viraf rose from 
this meditative sleep at the end of the seventh day^andthen described 
to bis anxious hearers his vision of his visit to the other world. 

We are not in a position to fix; the exact date when Viraf lived, but 
this much can be said with certainty that he lived at some period 
between the reign of Shapiir IL and the Arab Conquest, L e,, between 
the end o! the fourth century and the beginning of the seven tin 

From a literary poi^it of view, tiiere can be no comparison between 
the i'divine Comedy and the Viraf-nameh. Dante’s work is considered 
to be a masterpiece of Italian poetry. Viraf-nameh has no claim to 
•any literary excellence. In the Divine Comedy, it is the heavenly 
pilgrim himself who records the vision of his imaginary visit to the 
next world in his best poetic style. The Viraf-nameh, though it 
describes the vision in the words of the pilgrim himself, is the work 
of somebody else, who narrates in simple prose, what he supposes to 
be a great event in the religious history of the country. 


DANTE AND VillAF* 

The arrangeraeut m the description oi; their respective visions is 
well nigh the same. Both the pilgrims at first make their own o!>-. 
servatioiison what they see in their heavenly jonrney* They then put 
questions to their guides, asking information on what they see, and 
the guides give an explaiiation. The questions of Viraf to his guides 
liave, in many cases, asB.nmed a stereotyped form. For example, his 
question to his guides in his visit of Hell is the same. ^‘Denman 
tan meman vanas hard mun roban avin padafaras idmnet,’' 

“ What sin has this body, whose soul meets with such a punishment, 
coinmitied ? '' The questions of Dante are variegated. 

The times, when both Tiraf and Dante wrote, were times of groat 
disorder in their respective countries of Irsin and Italy. It was 
religious disorder, which followed the change of dynasties, that led to 
the vision of Viriif. It was political disorder, which had its reflex in 
the spiritual life of the country, that influenced the strains of the 
Italian poet. We have referred above, to the religious disorder in 
Persia at the time when Yiraf lived. We will describe here, in tluj 
words of Mr, Herbert Baynes, the state of Italy at the time when 
’Dante wrote. 

The Church and the World were at open warfare, so tliat society 
was split into at least two factions, the Papal adherents and the Impe- 
rialists . . . The chaos of outer relations had its reflex in the 

spiritual life of those times , Society had lost its ideals, 

liighteousness had given place to expediency. Hence the propliei of 
Ins age had to sing to eager listeners a message of awful grandeur, of 
life-long significance. He could not but show them the Hell in which 
they were hving, the Purgatory through which, as he believed, it was 
possible for them to go, in order that, by repentance, they might reach 
the Paradise prepared for the redeemed,”^ 

n. 

Now, coming to the subject proper of our paper, we find that both 
Yiraf and Dante undertook their heavenly pilgrimages after great 
hesitation, and after great many doubts about their fitness for such, 
a great work. As we saw before, Vir^f, before submitting to his selec- 
tion, wished to ascertain what the sacred divination about bis soloctiou 
was. It was only after determining by lot, that he undertook 
the divine mission (Oh. I.) In the case of Dante also, we find 

i Danie and Jus Ideal; by Herbert Baynes (1891), pp. ll-i-i. 

The numbers of the chapters are fvCoording to Dr. Hohhang^eG. and 
Dr. Hang’s te.vt. . • ’ ■ 
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a similar expression of doubt about his fitness for^tbe great mission. 
'When Virgil offers to take him to the other world, he says;- — 

Test well my courage, see if it avail, 

Ere to that high task I am sen't by thee. 

But why should I go ? Who will this concede ? 

I nor j^lneas am, nor yet am Paul ; 

Worthy of that nor I myself indeed, 

Nor others deem me. Wherefore, to this call 
If now I yield, I fear me lest it be 
A journey vain. 

(■Ed^, C. II, 

Both Dante and Yiraf make their heavenly pilgrimages, when in the 
grasp of profound slumber. Virafs sleep lasted for seven days and 
nights. Dante does not tell us for how many days did his vision last. 
Be merely says that he was sleep-opprest. 

“ How I there entered, can I not well say, 

So sleep-opprest was I in that same hour 
When from the true path thus I went astray.” 

{Hell, 0. L, 10-~12.) 

Both went through all the parts of the other world, but the 
'order of their visits to these parts is a little different. V iraf first went 
to the Hamistagan, which somewhat corresponds to the Christian 
Purgatory, and then to Paradise, and lastly to Hell, Dante first went 
to Hell, then to Purgatory, and lastly to Paradise. 

Both had two persons as their guides. Yiraf had for^ his guides, 
Sraosb, the messenger of God, and Atar, the angel presiuing over fire. 
Dante had Virgil and Beatrice for his guides, Sra6Bh and Atar 
accompanied Yiraf through all the three regions, but Yirgil accom- 
panied Dante to Hell and Purgatory, and Beatrice to Paradise, The 
guides of Yiraf offer their kind services to him in following words 
(Ch. Y.) : ** Come on, we will show you Heaven and Hell, and the 
light and splendour, rest and comfort, pleasure and cheerfulness, delight 
and joy, and fragrance that are the reward of the righteous people, 
received in Heaven. We will show you darkness and distress, misery 
and misfortune, pain and grief, disease and sickness, terror and fright, 
torture and stench, that are the punishments of various kinds, which 

. I have followed Dr. Piumptre's translsK^ion, notes, .and commentary in 
these quotations from Dante, 
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ilie evil-doers, sorcerers and sinful men undergo in Hell. We will 
show you the place of the righteous and that of the iiiirighteous. 
We will show you the reward of those, who have good faith in God 
’and Archangels, and the good and evil, which are in Heaven and 
Hell/' Compare with this, the words of Jdante’s guide, Virgil, with 
which he offers to be the leader of Dante in HelL 

“Wherefore for thee I think and judge ’tis well 
That thou should’st follow, I thy leader be. 

And guide thee hence to that eternal cell, 

Where thou shalt hear sharp wails of misery, 

Shalt see the ancient spirits in their pain, 

For which, as being the second death, men cry : 

Those thou shalt see who, in the hope to gain, 

When the hour comes, the blest ones’ happier clime 
Can bear the torturing fire not yet complain. 

To these would’st thou with eager footsteps climb, 

A soul shall guide thee worthier far than I,” 

iHelU C. I., 

Both Viraf and Dante find in their guides, persons, who feel 
offended by their past conduct, and who, before leading them 
forward in their heavenly journey, taunt them for their past 
offensive deeds. Alar, the guide of Viraf, taunts him for neglecting 
and not taking proper care of fire, over which he (Atar) presides 
(Oh XI.). Beatrice, the guide of Dante, taunts him for neglecting her 
and not keeping her memory green. (Purg., C. XXX., 121-140.) 

Three s^teps led Viraf to the top of the Chinvat Bridge^, where the 
departed souls part, to go to their respective destinations of Heaven, 
Hell, and Hamistagan. Three steps led Dante to the portal of the 
Purgatory. {Piirg^, C. IX., 93-102 ; Viraf, Oh. IV.) The three steps 
wdiich Dante had to pass over, were made of polished marble, rugged 
stone, and fiery porphyry, which symbolized the three elements of 
penitence, viz*, contrition, confession, and satisfaction. The three 
steps of Viraf were those of ‘‘humata, hukhta, and hvarshta,” i. e., 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds. 

The guides of Viraf welcomed him, and taking hold of his hand 
led him on for the three steps. So did the guide of Dante. 

' The Ohiuvafc Bridge of YitAf corresponds to the Birat of the Mahomedans, 
the Wogho of the Ohiuese, and the aiofell and Bifrost of the Scandinavians. 
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O'er the three steps my Guide then led me on 
With all good will.” (Furcj, 0. IX., IL* 106-107 .) 

It is over this Chin vat Bridge, that according to Viraf, Mithra, 
the judge, holds his court, and judging the actions of the departed 
souls, sends them to Heaven, Hell or Hamistagan. .Dante gives to 
his judge Minos, a seat in the second circle of Hell, Dante’s Minos 
only judges the souls of wicked persons. This bridge, which leads to 
the Hamistagan, is situated on the top of a mountain. We find Dante’s 
Purgatory also situated on a mountain. (Furg,, 0. III., 3, 6, 14.) 

According to both the pilgrims, the utmost punishment, that the 
souls there suffer, are the extremes of temperature, nothing else. The 
guides of Viraf, speaking to him on this subject, say : “ Their punish- 
ment is cold and heat (resulting) from the movement of the atmos- 
phere and no other evil'* (Oh. VI). The guide of Dante says to him : — 
‘*To suffer freezing cold and tortindng blaze 

Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain, 

Which wills to veil from us His work and ways.” 

(JFurg., C. III., 81—38.) 
III. 

Both go direct from the Purgatory to their first Heaven. The 
heavens of both Dante and Viraf receive tbeir names from the 
heavenly bodies, though their numbers differ. Viriif has four heavens. 
Dante has ten. The heavens of Viraf are Setar-paya (i.e., of the star 
pathway), Msiha-p^a (of the moon pathway), Khorshed-paya (of the 
sun pathway), and Garotman. Dante has the following ten heavens 
— the heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mari?, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the Fixed Stars, the Primum Mobile, and the Empyrean. 

The last Heaven of Dante is the seat of the Almighty God, just 
as Garotman, the last Heaven of Viraf, is the seat of Ahura Mazda. 
Dante saw the divine presence of God in a brilliant point : — 

“I saw a point so radiant appear, 

So keenly bright, it needs must be the eye 
Should shrink and close before its brightness clear.” 

{Farad., XXVIIL, 16-18.) 

Viraf also hears His voice and sees Him in a light. (Oh. 01., 11.) 

Both see in Paradise, the departed illustrious men of their i^espec- 
tive countries. Dan te sees there men like Thomas of Aquinas, A! bert 
of Cologne, and Oiiarles Martel. Viraf sees men like Zoroaster, King 
Vislitasp, Fnishaoster, aud Jamasp, Both see in Paradise the first father 
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of uuilu .Daiite sees and converses Hvifcli the soul of Adam, Viraf 
sees the farohar or the spirit of Gayoioard, the Zoroastriari Adam. 

• Both have the grades of their heavens rising in importance In pro- 
portion to the meritoxiousness of their acts. Yiraf reserves the higher 
heavens for the good and just rulers of the land, for devout worshippers 
warriors who light for a just cause, men who destroy noxious creatures 
that do great harm to mankind, men who add to the prosperity of 
their country by irrigation and fresh plantations, and women who are 
possessed of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds and who are 
obedient to their hnsbands. Dante sees in his higher heavens, theolo- 
gians, martyrs who have met with death while fighting for a good cause, 
righteous kings, and men who are devoted to pious contemplation. 

Both see in Paradise the souls of the pious and the virtuous in bril- 
liant glory. Yiraf saw the Light wbich is called the highest of the 
high.” “ I saw, says he, “the pious on thrones of gold and in gold 
embroidered clothes. They were men whose brightness was the same 
as the brightness of the sun ” (Gh. IX., 4). Compare with this that 
which Dante saw in the highest of the highest heavens : — 

“ Their faces had they all of living flame, 

Their wings of gold, and all the rest was white, 

That snow is none such purity could claim.” 

(PawZ., XXXI., 13-^15.) 

Both are rewarded in Heaven for their sacred pilgrimage. St. Ber- 
nard asks for salvation on behalf of Dante from the Blessed Yirgiii:— 

“He who stands here, who, from the lowest pit 
Of all creation, to th s point hath passTl 
The lines of spirits, each in order fit, 

On thee for grace of strength himself doth cast, 

So that he may his eyes in vision rai^e 
Upwards to that Salvation noblest, last.” 

Compare with this, the words, in which Yiraf is offered immortality 
by the sou^s of the departed virtuous, who welcome him to Paradise : 
“ 0 holy one, how -hast thou come from that perishable world of 
troubles to this imperishabk world free from troubles. Taste immor- 
tality, for here you will hnd eternal pleasure.” (CIu X.) 
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St. Bernard, who had, during the last part of Dante’s journey to 
Paradise, taken the place of Beatrice, takes Dante at the end of his 
Journey to the Blessed Virgin. Sraosh and Atar, the guides of Yiraf, 
take him to the seat of the Almighty, 

Both hare to communicate their heavenly experiences. At the end 
of his Journey, Dante prays for strength and power to communicate 
to men, what he saw in his heavenly tour ; — 

“ Oh Light Supreme, that dw^ellest far away 

From mortal thoughts, grant Thou this soul of mine 
Some scant revival of that great display, 

And to my tongue give Thou such strength divine, 

That of Thy glory at the least one beam 
May to the race to come in beauty shine. ” 

(Farad., XXXIII., 67—72.) 

At the end of Viraf’s journey, Ahura Mazda asks him to communD 
cate to his countrymen what he saw in the other world. Ahura 
Mazda says : “ 0 pious Ardai Viraf, messenger of the Mazdayacnans ! 
thou art a good servant ; return to the material world. Tell exactly 
to the world what thou hast seen and learnt. I, Ahura Mazda, am 
with thee. Say to the wise that I recognize and know everyone who 
speaks the truth,” (Ch. CL) Then with regard to the particular 
errand, for which Ardai Viraf had made his pilgrimage to the next 
world, he sends the following message through him to his co-religion- 
ists: ‘‘ 0 Ardai Viraf! say to the Mazdayacnans of the other world, 
that the w^ay of piety is the only way, and that is the way of those of 
the primitive faith. The other ways are not the proper ways. Follow 
only that path of piety. Turn not from that path in prosperity or 
adversity or under any circumstances. Follow good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds. Continue in the same religion which Zoroas- 
ter has received from me and which Yishtasp has promulgated in the 
world. Follow the just law and keep away from the unjust one. Bear 
this in mind, that the cattle will be reduced to dust, the horses will be 
reduced to dust, the gold and silver will be reduced to dust, and the 
body of man will be reduced to dust, but he alone will not be 
reduced to dust, who praises piety and performs meritorious deeds in 
this world.” 

Having spoken of a few points of sim^arity in the Persian and 
Italian pilgrims’ visions of Heaven, we will now speak of HclL 
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Before entering into Hell, both come across words which give them 
*an idea of the iiopelessly miserable condition of the place, Dante 
reads those words on the gate of Hell ; Viraf hears them from his 
guides, as the utterance of a sinful soul, that has just entered into Hell. 
The characteristic words of despair which Dante reads are: “Te that 
pass in, all hope nbaadon ye.” (^Helly G. HI., 9.) Those which Viraf 
hears are; “Val kudam zamik vazMnam va-mun pavau panfih 
vakhdunam?” “ To which land shall I go ? Whose protection 
shall I take?” 

On entering into Hell, the guides of both the pilgrims bold them by 
their hands to give them courage and carry them in safety. Virdf 
says : “ Sra6sh and Atar caught hold of my hand so that I went on 
without any danger” (Ob. XVIII., 1, 2). Dante says i-— 

*‘Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought, 

With joyful face that gave me comfort great,” 

{EelhQ. 111,19.) 

Both find their hells in the form of an abyss immeasurably deep. 
Yi»df found it like a “pit whose bottom would not he reached by 
1,000 cubits. And even if all the wood in the world were put on fire 
In the most stinking and darkest Hell, it would not give out any 
smell. And althojigh the souls of the sinful there, are as close to one 
another as the ear is to the eye, and although they are as many in 
number as the hair on the mane of a horse, they do not see, nor hear 
the sound from one another. Everyone thinks that he is alone.” 
(Ch. LIT., 3 — 8.) Dante describes the depth of his Hell in a simila r 
tone:-— 

“ And with mine eyes thus rested, I to see 
Turned me, stood up, and steadfast gazed around, 

To know the region where I chanced to be. 

In very deed upon the brink I found 
Myself, of that abyss of direst woe, 

Where thunders roar, of groans that know no bound 
Dark was it, deep, o’erclouded so below. 

That though I sought its depths to penetrate, * 

bought to mine e^ies ita form did clearly show.” 

■ ' C«IT., 4—12,^ 
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Both have to cross a river, and that a large river, before they go 
farther into Hell. The river of ITiraf was formed by tbe great mimber 
of tears shed after the death of a person. The guides ask Viraf to 
advise the people of the world, not to lament too much for the death 
of a departed soul, but to submit to it patiently, as to a command from 
God. Mark a^aln, that the* river spoken of by Daute is Acheron, end 
it is also, as .Dr. Plumptre says, the stream of lamentations’’ (Tol. L, 
p. 10n, 71). 

Both find a number of souls waiting on the other side of the river. 
Viraf says: “ I saw a large river as dark as the gloomy Hell. There 
were many souls and spirits on that river.” 

Both ask their guides as to wliat those rivers are, and what the 
souls waiting on their shores. Yiraf asked : “ What is this river, and 
who are these people that are waiting in a distressed mood?’* 
(Ch. XVL). This was what Yiraf saw and said before he entered into 
the portals of Hell. Compare with this, what Daute saw before he 
entered into the first circle of Hell; — 

** And when I further looked on that drear seat, 

On a great river’s bank a troop I saw, 

Wherefore I said, “ 0 Master, I entreat 
That 1 may know who these are, what the law 
Which makes them seem so eager to pass o’er ; 

As through tho dim light they my node© draw,” 

. {Hell, C. IIL, 70-^75.) 

Dante’s guide replies 1 — 

**My son, . . . . 

Those who beneath the wrath of God have died, 

From all lands gather to region dark, 

And eager are to pass across the tide.” 

{Hell, C. liL, 121—124) 

Both divide their hells in a number of parts, and both see, the last 
of all, in the deepest Hell, Satan, the author of E\iL Dante sees 
Lucifer in Guidecca, the last of the four concentric circles of the tenth 
circle. Yiraf sees Gam'ik-Mino in tho last of the liifferent parts of IJelL 

On entering into the place of the wicked ones, Yiraf found a 
cold wind blowing. A more striking wind than that h© had never 
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s^en in tlie world* Compare witb tliis wliat Dante sajs of the cold 
Jn that part of Hell, where he saw Lucifer ; 

** How icy cold I then became and immb, 

I Ask it not, Header, for 1 cannot write; 

All language would be weak that dread to sum/* 


XHellyC. XXXIV., 22—2.5.) 

When Viraf goes near Satan, he hears him taunting the sinful souls 
that had fallen victims to his evil machinations, in the followh»g 
words; — ** Why were you eating the food supplied to you by God 
and doing my work ? You did not think of your Creator, but acted 
according to my dictates. * Dante sees Lucifer punish Judas, Brutus, 
and Cassius, who, following his evil temptations, had turned out great 
traitors. 


Though most of the punishments in the hell of Viraf are Persian 
in tpeir character, and those in the hell of Dante are retributive, 
according to the notions of the mediaeval theology of Europe, 
there are a few, that are common in the visions of both. For example, 
serpents play a prominent part in the punishments o£ both. The 
seventh Bolgia in the hell of Dmte, where robbers are punished, 
is the Bolgia of serpents. According to Viraf, unnatural lust, oppres- 
sive and tyiaunicai misrule, adultery, misappropriation of religious 
property and omlowments, and falsehood are visited with puuisb* 
meats by the sting of dreaded and terrible snakes. 


Again, the eating of human skulls and brains is a punishment com- 
mon to tha hells of both the pilgrims. According to Viraf, frau- 
dulent tr{£ders who used false measures and weights were made to 
eat human brains and blood (Ch. LXXX ). So were men, who had 
got rich by dishonest means and by stealing the property of others, 
punished in Hell by being made to eat human skulls and brains 
(Ch. XLVL). An unjust judge, who gave his decisions under the 
influence of bribes, is made to slay in Hell his own children and 
eat their brains (Oh. XCI.). In Dante, we find a victim panisb his 
offender by eating his head and brains* We find that Count Ugoline, 
who was put into prison on the strength of false accusations of 
Archbishop Buggieri, and was there compelled by the pangs of 
starvation to eat the*flesh of his own children, punishes his calumnia- 
tor Buggieri in Hell by eaii5ig his head and brains (Bell, XXXIIL). 

The seizing and tearing and flaying of the souls of the sinful by 
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ferocioiis animals is also a common punishment in the hells of VMf and 
Dante. It is the fierce Cerberus, that does all this in the hell of Dante 
(Hell 0. VI., 1*2—18.). It is the Kharfastars (n e., the noxious 
animals), the smaller ones of which are as high as mountains, that do 
all this and annoy the souls of the sinful in the hell of Virif 
(Oh. XVIIL). 

The suspending of sinful persons with their heads downwards Is 
another punishment common to both (Hell, C. XIX., 22 ; XXXIV., 
14; Viraf, Ch. LXIX., LXXIV., LXXIX.. LXXX., LXXXVIII.). 
In Viraf s vision, it is the dishonest judges and toilers and seducers 
that suffer this punishment. In the Tision of .Dante, it is the 
Simonists that suffer it. 

Another punishment, common to the visions of both, is fhat of 
covering the bodies of sinners with heavy metals. According to Viraf, 
a faithless wife meets the punishment of having her body covered over 
with heavy iron (Oh. LXXXV.). According to Dante, a heavy mantle 
of lead is the puiiishfuent tb it a hypocrite meets with in the sixth 
part of the eighth circle of hell. 

The twisting of the diferent parts of the body is another punish* 
meut common to the hells of both. In the eighth circle of Dante’s 
hell, it is the soothsayers that meet with this punishment. In 
Viraf ’s hell, it is the cruel masters, who exact too much work from 
their beasts of burden without giving them adequsPte food, that meet 
with this punishment (Ch, LXXYIL). 

Again, heavy rain and snow, hail stones, severe cold, and foul smells 
are punishments common to the hell of both the piUrims. According 
to Dante, it is a glutton who meets with the punishment of being 
pelted with rain (0. VI,, 53, 51,). According to Vira^^, those who 
demolish bridges over rivers, taose who are irreverent, those who 
speak an untrutfi aud'perjiire themselves, and those who are greedy, 
avaricious, lusty, and jealous, meet with these punishments 
(Oh. LV.). 

Viraf gives a general picture of Hell in the following words 

“I felt cold and heat, dryness and stench to such an extent as 
I never saw in the world nor heard of. When I proceeded further ^ 
I saw the voracious abyss of Hell, like a dangerous pit leading to a 
very narrow and horrible place, «o dark that one mnst hold (another) 
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by tlie lianSj and SB full of stencb that anybody, who inliales the air 
hj the nose, struggles, trembles, and fulls • . . Tiie noxious creatures 

tear and seize and annoy the souls of the wicked in the Hell, ia a 
♦way, that would be unworthy of a dog/^ 

Compare with this, Dante’s description of the third circle of 
heli (C;VI., 8’— 15) r- ' ' 

eterne, curst, cold, and working woe. 

Its law and state unchanged from first to last; 

Huge hail, dark water, whirling clouds of snow 
There through the murky air come sweeping on ; 

Foul smells the earth which drink this in below, 

And Cerberus, fierce beast, like whom is none, 

Barks like a dog from out his triple jaw^s 
At all the tribe those waters close upon.’* 

Adultery, cheating, misrule, slander, avarice, lying, apostasy, 
fraud, seduction, pederasty, sorcery, murder, theft, rebellion, and such 
other moral sins are seen by both the pilgrims as punished in Hell. 

V. 

Now, the question remains, what is the origin of these two visions ?. 
Though the date of Viraf is older than that of Dante, the visions of 
both seem to come directly from different parents. Though there 
are many points of resemblance between the tw^o, yet the vision of 
Viraf is thoroughly Zoroastrian, and that of Dante thoroughly 
Christian. Their different parents may have a common ancestor,, 
of whom little is*kiiown, but there seems to be no direct relation be* 
tween the two. It is not our province to speak here on the source or 
sources, from which Dante directly drew his visions. As to the 
visions of Viraf, though a great part of the details is original, the 
main features about the destiny of the soul in the other world have 
their origin in the Avesta, The fifth and the seventeenth chapters 
of the Virdfndineh are, as it were, a clear and amplified version of 
a portion of the nineteenth chapter of "the Vendidad^ These 
chapters are based on the very doctrine of the future destiny of 
the soul after death, as believed by the ancient Zoroastrians. 

The visions of Viraf were made known to the European world of 
letters by the English translation^ of Mr. J. A. Pope in 1818. This 

t Mr. Geo. Maddos. of Madras has published in 1904 “a rendering in 
prose- verse’’ of this tratislation^under the title of The Ardai Viraf Kameh, or 
the Eevelatioas of Ardai V irai 
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was an imperfect; translation, not of onr Pahlavi Viraf-nameb, 
bufe of a Persian version of it; which was to a certain extent 
mutiiated bj some foreign elements. This imperfect translation 
of the Persian mutilated version led some to believe that the- 
visions of Yiraf were derived from the Christian source of Isaiah 
Ascent. But the late Dr. Hang, who was the first to write upon this 
subject, and whose learned presence in our midst as the Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Deccan College had greatly helped and encou- 
raged Iranian studies, has clearly shown that this was not the 
case. M. Barthdiemy, in his excellent translation (Livre d^Arda 
Viraf, Iptrpduetion, p. XXYII ), whei'ein he has dwelt upon some 
of these striking points of resemblance, agrees with Dr, Hang and 
says : Rien ne justifie les tentative faites pour montrer qu© les 
visions de TArda Viraf d^rivent de cel les contenues dans 
PAscension du prophet© Isaie, car ellos n’ont entr© ©lies aucune 
relation historique.'^ 




,L 
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The So-called Pahlavi Origin of the Sindibad- 
nameh, or, The Story of the Seven 

Wise Masters. 

■ . . 

{Bead 2Bth June 1892* The Hon’hle Mr, Justice Telang 
in the Chair,'] 

♦— 

Like the story of Ealila and Damna, known in Europe as the 
** Fables of Bidpdi,^* the story of the Sindibad-nameh, known in 
Europe as the “Story of the Seven Wise Masters,’^ has gone through 
several versions, both in the East and in the West. Mr. W. A» 
Clouston, in the Athenceum of 12th September 1891 (p. 355), says 
that all these different versions have a common origm, and that they 
also, like the story of Kalila and Damna, come from the Pahlavi, 
through an Arabic version now lost. 

Mr. Clouston has given an epitome of this story of Sindibad in his 
Popular Tales and Fictions (Vol, L (1887), Introduction, p. 9n. 1), 
Professor Forbes Falconer has published an “ Analytical Account of 
the Sindibad-ndmeh in Vols. XXXV. (pp. 169-180) and XXXVI 
(ppa 4-18, 99-108), (new series) Asiatic Journal (1841). We 
find the story reproduced by the pen of Mr. A. Rogers in the January 
number of this year of the Asiatic Quarterly Beview (pp. 160-191). 
Mr. Clouston has also published a separate book on the subject of the 
Sindibad-ntoeh, which, being “ privately printed,^ Ms not available. 

The object of this paper is to show, that, if, as Mr. Clouston 
says, Pahlavi is the. origin of this wide-spread story of The King, 
the Damsel, and the Prince,’* it is the old Persian story of K^us, 
Soudllbeh, and Siivasb, that has given rise to it. In the Pahlavi 
literature now extant, we fia^no story of the kind, but we find a trace 
of. it in the Shah**nameh of Firdousi, who, let it be remembered, has 
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collected, as lie himself sajs in the preface of his great epic, the 
materials of his poem from a Pahlavi work. ^ 

Before giving Firdonsrs version of the story, I will give here for" 
comparison the Sindibiid-numeh story as given by Mr. A. Rogers. 
(The Asiatic Quarterly Review of January 18J2, Tsew Series, 
VoLlIL,pp. 1624C3):- 

** An Indian King, by name Gardis, wa? for a long time childless, 
but by dint of fasting and prayer, at length obfc-.ineJ a son, who was 
destined, according to the horoscope cast at his birfcli, to pass throngh 
a great misfortune and become famous in his age. G;eat care was 
taken with the young prince’s education, but for some years to 
ijo purpose, until he was placed by the king, on the advice of li s 
seven Vasirs or Ministers, in tlie charge of a learned man of the name, 
of Sindbah Under this person’s tuition, the prince in s=x months 
became a model of learning and wisdom, and wus about to be present- 
ed to his lather under this more favourable aspect, when the time for 
undergoing the calamily, predicted at his birth, arrived lie 
was warned by liis preceptor accordingly, that, in ordsr to counteract 
the evil fate that was lying in wait fur him, he must be silent for 
seven days, whatever the kit^g might say or do to him ..... 

. . . * . One of the king’s wives, who hadjallea in love with 

the prince, begs the king’s permission to take his son into the private 
apartments, on the pretence that she might extort from him the 
secret of his remaining, silent. Leave is given, and she takes the 
opportiinity to declare her passion to the prince, and offers to 
rai^e him to the throrc by poisoning his father. The offer being in- 


is^ 

Vuiler, I., p. 10, lines 164460. (Mohl, I., p. 20, lines 1644 69)^ 
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dignanlly rafiised» the woman, afraid of tho possible eon»e<ji'i$nceft 
%yiien tisc prince was allowed to speak again, deterraiaes to be before- 
band witb him, and rushinig into the king’s presence, accuses the 
prince of making improper proposals to her and threateninghis father"® 
life. Shocked at the reTelation, which ho fully believes, the king send® 
for the executioner and orders the prince’s execution „ ^ ^ . 

^ „ « The king’s Vazirs^ hearing of the king’s oi-der, hold a consul- 

tation, and determine to prevent ils being carried out ])y one of their 
number going to iheir master on each of the seven days for which 
fiilence has been imposed on iho prince, until the latter may bp 
at liberty to defend himself, and uLiting tales to the king to 
pose the defcitfiilncss and viies of \vomcij. Then commences the 
struggle between the and tho desf>crato woman, the king 04 

each day putting off the prince’s executiJii in consequence of the im-» 
pression made on his mind by the J^azf’rs^ stories, and tlie next di?ty 
reiterating his order for his son’s death on the tears and entreaties of 
his treacherous wife. The furmer, however, manage to tide oyer the 
seven days of silence; and finally the prince, allowed to speak far 
himself, turns the tables on his wicked step*mothei% and turns out 
a model of wdsdom and excellence.'’ 

Now tho episode in Firdonsi’s ShaU-nameh, to which I think this 
slory of Siiidibad is similar in itstnaiu features, though not in some of 
itdi details, which, I think, are added and worked out ia the subse-» 
quent versions, Tims as follows 

Kaos, the king of Iran, had a prince by name Siav'asli, who was as 
beautiful as a fairy. He thanked God very much for the birth of this 
son, but those who calculated the movements of the heavens found 
that the stars \yere hostile to this infant. ^Tbey revealed this tp 
the king and advised him on the matter. . Rustam, who was a gene- 
ral of the king, took the prince under his protection and instruction, 
lie took the prince ta Zaboulistan, and brought hini up in a manly 
way as befitted a king’s sbii, ' He taught him the arts of war and 
chase, and the ways of ruling justly. He taught him all the virtues, 
and in short made him one %ho had none as his equal in tlie world. 
Then, at the special desire of the prince, Rustam took him to the 
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tojal court, where he was enthusiastically received by king Kaus and 
Ms courtiers. The festivities in honour of the prince continued for 
iseVen days. The prince thus lived in ease at the court of iiis royal 
father for seven years, during which period Soudabeh, the step- 
mother of the prince, fell in love with him, and, under the pretence 
of affection for the boy as a mother and of a desire to entertain him 
and to give him presents, requested the king to send Slav ash to the 
apartments of women. At the desire of the king, Siavash paid three 
visits to the ladies’ apartments. The queen made improper proposals 
to him, and he left her rooms indignantly, Soudabeh being afraid 
of the consequences, if the prince complained of her conduct, tore off 
her clothes and raised an alarm. Kaus went to her apartments, where 
she complained of Siavash having tried to commit violence upon her. 
The king said to himself: If all this is true I will cut off the head of 
SiS.vash /* He then sent for Siavash, who stated all the facts . The queen 
accused him of falsehood, and said that he had gone to such an extent 
of violence, that enciente as she was, she expected a miscarriage. The 
king found that Soudabeh bad all kinds of strong perfumes and scents 
over her clothes and body. Then calling Siavash by his side he did 
not find over his body any trace of those scents and perfumes, which, 
he said, would have been found over his body had he committed any 
violence upon the body of Soudabeh as alleged. Thus he found the 
prince innocent. Soudabeh then tried other means to move the 
feelings of king Kaus in her favour and against the prince. She, by 
means of some drugs, made a maid-servant who was enciente miscarry. 
The maid gave birth to two still-born infants. Souddbsh then pretended 
that it was she herself who had given birth to the still-born infants, and 
raised a cry of grief and sorrow. The king ran to her apartments, 
and she reminded him of her former complaint, viz.^ that she 
expected a miscarriage from the violence of Siavash. This made the 
king again suspicious about the conduct of Siavash. He called the 
sages, who knew the stars, before him, and asked them to find out 
the secret. They consulted the stars for seven consecutive nights and 
traced out the truth. The woman, wbo was the real mother of the 
still-born infants, was arrested, but She denied any knowledge of the 
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matter. The king called Soudnbeh in the presence of the sages. 
She accnsed them of being partial to the prince, who was supposed 
»to be very powerful. She then wept and cried bitterly. This 
affected the heart of the king, and he again became suspicious about 
‘ the whole affair. He then called an assembly of the Mobeds 
of his eouit, and submitted the whole matter before them for advice. 
They advised the king to try the case by the ordeal of fire. Sondabeh, 
the queen, being asked to go through the ordeal, said, that she had 
showed her innocence by presenting before the king the two infants, 
that were born dead through the miscarriage caused by the violence of 
Siavasb, and that, therefore, it was the duty of the latter to prove bis 
innocence by going through the ordeal. Siavash went through it 
unhurt and proved bis innocence. The king, thereupon, condemned 
the queen to death and sentenced her to be hanged. But then Siavash 
interfered on her behalf and persuaded the king to forgive her. 

This then is the story of the Shah-nameh which resembles that of 
the SindibAd-n^raeb. We will here enumerate the points of striking 
resemblance between these two stories: — 

1. The son of the Indian King Gardis was destined, according to 
his horoscope, to pass a life of misfortune. So was Siavash, the son of 
the Iranian King Kaus, destined, according to the astrologers, to 
pass a life of misery. 

2. As the Indian prince was entrusted to Sindibad to bo trained 
and educated, so was the Iranian prince Siavash entrusted to Rustam, 

3. The Indian queen, who had fallen in love with the young prince, 
asked the king to send him to her apartments on the pretence, that 
she might extort from him the secret of ’his observing silence^ 
According to the Shah-nameh, the Iranian queen Soudabeh asked 
Kaiis to send Siavash to the private apartments of women on the 
pretence of entertaining him and presenting him with gifts, and of 
making him choose a partner for his life. 

4. The Indian king grants permission to the queen to take the 
prince into the ladies* apaxfmentsv There the queen reveals her love 
to the prince, and offers, if he returned her love, to raise him to the 
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tlirono bj poisoning tlia king. The Iranian king, according to tlia 
ShAh-namc]b,also grants permission to Soudabeb to take Siavasli to 
tlse ladies’ apartment where she I'eveals her love to him, and prp*, 
mises, if he returned her love, to give him crowns and thrones, and 
tlireatens, in case he did not return her love, to deprive him of the 
throne and to ruin him, 

5. On the Indian prince refusing the O'ffer with, indignation,- the 
queen raises an alarm and accuses the prince before the king of 
improper offers. We find the same in the case of the Ii'ilniau 
prince. 

G. The seven Vazirs of the Indian king intercede on behalf of the 
prince for seven consecutive nights and persuade the king to post^ 
pone the execution of the prince. According to the Shah*nameli 
we have no seven Vi/si/s, but we find a number of sages who know 
the stars. They consult the stars for seven consecutive nights to 
find out the truth about the miscirriage complained of by 
Soudabeh as the result of the attempted violence of SiAvasli, Tlio 
number seven plays a prominent pai t in the story of Siavash in the 
Shah-uaineh. Suvash on his leturn from Rustam after completing 
his education was entertained by the king for seven days, it was 
for seven years that KAus tried the ability of Siavmsh before putting 
him at the head of the province of Mawaralnahar (The Transoxania). 
Again it was for seven years that Soudabrh entertained love for 
Siavash before revealing it to him* 

7, The Inst time that the Indian queen pomes before tbokingto 
defend herself, she accuses the V^azh^s of being in. league with the 
prince and of saying fadseboods. So does the Persian queen accuse 
the sages, who met for seven consecutive nights, of being afraid of 
Siavash and of saying what was not time. 

“ 8, According to one account of the Sind ibad-nameh,' the Indian 
queen, who, in the end, was found guilty^ tvas pardoned by the king 
at^the intercession of the prince. So wm the Persian ‘queen, who was 
condciiined.. to. death by. tlip, king* ■ p^rd^wd 'at thp. request of tho 
'prince* ' ■ .. v. 
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r ; Now tliereis oi^egimfc. difference, bet ween tlie story of ilie 
bAd-nameb and that of the Shah-nrimeli* It is this, that we do not^ 
ffad in the Shrili-iiAm^ih aiiy allusion to tlie stories told to the king 
each siiccessivo night by one of the seven Bat in place of 

that, we merely find that the sages met together for seven nights. 
Recording to the Sindibad-nameh story, it is tlic alteimative stories 
of tlie Vazbi'S and the queen that allay and excite the feelings of the 
Indian king. According to the Shrdi-naaieh story, it is the i ricks 
of the queen and their exposures that alternate] j excite and allay the 
suspicions of the Persian king. At first she tears off her clot hes 
and raises an alarm to excite the king’s suspicions, which arc soon 
removed, when he finds no trace, on the body of Siiivash, of the 
strong perfumes with which she had covered her body. Then 
Soudabeh resorts to the trick of a pretended miscarriage, which 
again makes the king a little suspicious. The sages after their seven 
nights’ consultation soon expose the mischievous plot. Soudabeh, 
in her turn, again weeps bitterly, and accuses the sages of being 
afraid of, and partial to, the prince. This moves the king again a 
little iu her favour. He calls a council of his Modads to discover 
the wholo truth. They advise an ordeal by fire. Now these stops 
and couiitersteps, taken by the queen on one hand, and the sages 
and Mobads on t^o other, as described hi the Shah-nameh, are re- 
placed by the stories of the seven s in tlie Sindibrid-namch. 

How, I think, that this narration of stories by tlie seven Vit^irs 
and the queen is a foreign element added to the Pahlavi story by 
the Arabs who w'ere very fond of spinning out a long story in the 
form of petty sfcoiues narrated every night, as we see in the case of 
the w’ell-knowa Arabian Nights. I think t am borne out in this 
view by the very fact — and that an important fact— that, as pointed 
out by Mr. Clouston, the stories of the seven VaztiS and the queen 
vary greatly in the diffei'cnt versions — Syriac, Greek, and Persian-— 
of the Siudibad-nameli. The main features in the story remain the 
same in all the different versions of the Sindibad-nameh as in the 
original Persian story, but ki the stories of the Vazirs and the qu0jsn> 
which I consider to be the foreign element added by the a» 
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was their wont, we find a great difEerenoe in the different ?ersions 
,of the Sindibad^nameb. 

Tims, it appears to me, that if the source^^f the story of ** The" 
King, the Damsel, and the Prince,” as described in the Sindibad- 
nameh, be Pahlavi, we find it in the story of Kaus, Soudabeb, and 
Siavash of the Shah-nameh, which is, as the poet himself says, 
written from Pahlavi soorces. 

It appears, that the story of Siavash is more ancient than the times 
of the Sassanian period, when the Pahlavi books, from which Firdousi 
took his materials, were written. We find an illusion to the unsur- 
passed beauty and innocence of Siavash in the older writings of the 
Avesta. In the Avesta writing, known as the Afrin-i-Spitaman 
Zarathusht, we read the following passage .* — “ Srirem keharpem 
an^stravanem bavahi yatha kava Siavarshfln6, t, e., may you be as 
beautiful and innocent as Siavash. ” An allusion to the unparalleled 
beauty of Siavash is also made in the Pazend Afrin, where one is 
desired to be as beautiful as Siavasli (Hudeed bdd chim Siavakhsh). 


TI|e Irish Story of Guculliq ai]d 
Coijloch ai^d tl)e fersian Story of 

I^ustan] ai:)d Sohrab. 

- — ♦ 

\_Eead November 1892. The HorCble Mr. Justice Telang^ 
in the Chair. ']^ 

^ ' 

There are several episodes in Eirdousi’s great epic of the Persians, 
which present striking points of resemblance to similar episodes 
in the epics of other nations. In 1887 Prof. Darmesteter, of Paris, 
drew the attention of our Society to the Mahabharata episode of 
the renunciation of the throne by Yudhishthira and his ascension to 
Heaven, and said that it had its origin in the similar episode of king 
Kaikhosru in the Shah-nameh. We know that our learned pre- 
sident had then entered a mild caveat against the conclusions arrived 
at by the French savant. This caveat has drawn forth in defence a 
learned paper from the pen of the French savant, entitled Points 
de Contact entre le Mahdbharata et le Shah-nameh,’' read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris (Journal Asiatique, 1887, II., p. 38-75). In 
this paper, the author has entered at great length into the points 
touched upon by him before our Society, in order . to support his 
theory about the* Persian origin of the Indian episode. Whatever 
be the view as to the country where the story of the episode had its 
origin, M. Darmesteter has clearly pointed out several points of 
striking resemblance between the Persian episode of Kaikhosru 
on the one hand, and the Indian episode of Yudhishthira and the 
Jewish episode of Enoch on the other. In 1889, my friend, 
Mr. Pallonjee Bur jorjee Desai, of Bombay, in a public lecture delivered 
before the Gujariiti Dnyan Prasarak Mandli, pointed out several points 
of striking resemblance between the Persian ‘episode of Honiae, 
Behe-afrid and Arjasp in the Shah-ntoeh on the one band and the 
Indian episode of Sit a and Eavan in the Eamayan and the Greek 
episode of Helen and Paris in the Iliad on the other J My last 
paper before our Society on “ The so-called Pahlavi origin of the story 
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of the Sindibad-nameh,” led to show that there was a striking resem- 
blance between the Persian storj of Kaus, Soudabeh and Si^yakhsh 
in the Shah-nameh and the Indian story of the King, the Damsel, and 
the Prince in the Sindibad-nanieh. All these stories show, that ^ 
several Persian stories of the Shah-n4meh have their parallels in the 
epics of the East and the West. My paper this evening treats of a 
similar subject. It is intended to compare an episode in the Persian 
epic with that in an Irish epic, 

Mr, Mohl (small edition Yol, I, Preface p. IxxL) in the preface 
to his French translation of the Shah-nameh, was the first to allude to 
this resemblance. He said, Miss Brook a decouvert, en Irlande 
deux trcs-anciennes ballades dont le fond ofire une ressemblance 
etonnante avec rhistoire de Sohrab,’( In this paper I have tried to 
point out the ‘‘ressemblance Etonnante’’ in ail its details. The two 
ballads referred to by M. Mold are “Conloch, a Poem/' and “The 
Lamentation of Oucullin over the body of his son Conloch/* They 
are given by Miss Brooke in her “Eeliques of Irish Poetry” published 
in 1789. 

I will first narrate here the Irish story in the words of 
Mr, O’Halloran, the writer of theintroductioid to the Poem of Oonloch, 

“ In the reign of Conor Mac-iSTessa, King of Ulster (about the year 
of the world 3950), Ireland abounded in heroes of the most shining 
intrepidity; insomuch that they were all over Europe, by way of 
eminence, called the Heroes of the Western Isle^ Amongst these 
were Cuchullin, the son of Sualthach ; Gonal-cearach, and the three 
sons of Uisneach, Naoise, Ainle, and Ardan, all cousins-german. 
Cuchullin, in one of his continental expeditions, returning home by 
way of Albany, or modern Scotland, fell in love, at Dun-Sgatbach, 
with the beautiful Aife, daughter to Airdgemiy. The affairs of his 
country calling him home, he left the lady pregnant; but on taking 
leave, he directed, in case his child should be a son, to have him care- 
fully brought up to arras, at the academy of Dun-Sgathach. He 
gave her a chain of gold to be put round his neck, and desired that 
he should be sent to Ulster, as soon as his military studies were 
completed, and that he should there recognize him by means of the 
golden chain. He also left the following injunctions for his conduct ; 
That he should never reveal his name to a foe ; that he should not give 
the way to any man, who seemed to demand it as right ; and that he 
should never decline the single combat with any Knight under the sun. 

^ Eeliqncs of Irish Poetry by Miss Brooke, p. 6. 
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The youth (his education completed), came to Ireland to seek his 
father j but it appears that he arrived in armour ; a manifest proof * 

^ according to the etiquette of those days, that he cam© with an 
hostile intention, and to look for occasions to signalize his valour, On 
his approaching Emania, the royal residence of the Ulster Kings, and 
of the Groabh-fuadfa, or Ulster Knights, Conor sent a herald to 
. know who he was ? ■ A direct 'answer, and he armed, would have beeii 
improper ; it would have been an acknowledgment of timidity. In 
short, the question was only a challenge ; and his being asked to pay 
ail eric or tribute, implied no more than that he should confess the 
superiority of the Ulster Knights. On his refusal to answer the 
question, Cuchullia appeared : they engaged, and the latter, hard- 
pressed, threw a spear with such direction at the young hero, as 
to wound him mortally. The dying youth then acknowledged 
himself his son, and that he fell in obedience to the injunctions of his 
mother. It appears, however, from the poem, that when Cuchulliu 
left her those injanctions, he was far from expecting that his 
son should have put them in force upon his arrival in Ireland.*’ 

Now I will narrate briefly the story of Rustam and Sohrab as 
given by Firdousi in his Shto-nameh. In the reign of Kaus, 
Rustam, the great general of the king, went a-hunting one day 
in the forests near the country of Saniangan, Tehemina, the 
daughter of the ^Prince of Samaiigan, fell in love with him and 
Bustam married her. On preparing to leave her country for bis 
native land of Iran, he found her enciente. He then gave her 
a Mohreh (a kind of precious jewel), with instructions, that in 

case his child should be a daughter, she should fasten it on her 
ringlets, but in case it should be a son, he should fasten it on 
one of his arras. A srai being born, Tehemina named him Sohrab 
and fastened the jewel on one of his arms. Sohrab grew up 
to be a brave and manly young man, eager to seek glory and fame in 
war, against the rulers of Turlin and Iran. Afrasiab of Turan, 
the enemy of the Iranian King Kaus, won him over to his side, and 
placed him at the head of a large array to invade Iran. He sent his 
two generals, Homan and Barman, with the army under Sohrab, 
with strict instructions, that they must always take care, that bohrab 
should not know his father^Bustam. The invading army marched to 
the Daz-i-Sapheed, i.e.^ the white fortress, which stood over the bor- 
derland between Turan and Iran. Hajir, the commander of the fort, 
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fell a prisoner in the hands of Sohrab. Gordafrid, a brave and gallant 
sister of Hajir, then psit on the armour of a man, and took th® 
field against Sohrab* In the heat of the fight in a single combat, her ^ 
helmet fell off and revealed her to Sohrab as a woman, Solirab 
being struck with her beauty, wanted to make her a captive, but she 
succeeded in making her escape by means of sweet tempting words« 
The next day, Sohrab found the fort deserted, because Gordafrid and 
the other occupants of the fort had left it by a subterranean passage, 
Sohrab, then marched further on to Tran, Kaus hearing of the fall 
of the fortress of Dazd-Sapheed and the march of Sohrab, sent for his 
great general Eustam, who lived in Zaboulistan. On coming to the 
Court of the king, Eustam was strongly reprimanded by Kaus for 
being dilatory in obeying his orders. Eustam indignantly left the 
Court, to return to his country. The successful march of Sohrab 
had struck terror into the hearts of all Persians, and the counsellors 
of the king advised him to be conciliatory and to send again for 
Eustam, who alone was able to stand against the successful march of 
Sohnib and his army. Eustam returned to the Court and took the 
field against Sobrjib. In the meantime, Sohrab, who had never 
previously seen his father Rustam, tried his best to gather from 
Hajir, the Iranian prisoner under his charge, the particulars about 
the tent and the whereabouts of Rustam. But Hajir did not give 
him any correct information, lest Sohrab should take some foul 
means to do away with the Iranian general and thus succeed in 
overthrowing the Iranian rule. Again, it was for the interest of 
HomSn and Barman, the Turanian officers with Sohrab, not to let 
him know who and where his father was. So, the father and the son, 
not knowing each other, met in a single combat on the battle-field. 
Sohrab, out of filial affection, suspected Ms antagonist to be his father 
Rustam, and so asked his name. But Rustam evaded the question 
and did not disclose his name. In the subsequent fight, Eustam fell 
to the ground and So&ab raised his dagger to kill him, but Eustam 
persuaded young Sohrab, who was ignorant of the wiles and tricks 
of war, to postpone his killing him till he was thrown down on the 
ground for the third time. The next day Eustam succeeded in 
throwing Sohrab to the ground, and he, instead of waiting for the 
third fight, at once stabbed Sohrab with his dagger. Sohrab, in his 
dying words, found fault with the treachery of his antagonist, and 
said, that his father Rustam, when he would come to know of his 
treacherous conduct, was sure to revenge his death. The mention 
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of the name of Rustam, as that of Ms father, soon made Rustam 
discover his mistake, but it was too late* Sohrab showed him the 
^ jewel on bis arm to assure him of his being Rustam’s son. Rustam 
then began to lament and curse himself, and sent Goiidrez to 
Kaus to ask from him nosh ddrn^ a solution to heal 

dagger wounds, but he could not get it, Sohrab soon died of the 
mortal wound on the battle-field, and the grief of Rustam was 
indescribable, Tehemin^, the mothex' of Sohrab, soon learnt of the 
sad fate of her beloved son, and died of grief and sorrow within 
a year after Sohrab’s death. 

Thus w'e find that the Irish and Persian stories resemble a good 
deal in the principal facts, (a) of a son and a father fighting with 
each othei* in ignorance, (h) and of the son being killed by the 
hand of his fathei\ We will now note here a few points of striking 
resemblance in some of the details of the stories : — 

1. Both the generals fall in love with princesses far away from 
their native countries. Cucullin, the Irish general, falls in love with 
Aife, daughter to Airdgenny, in the country of Albany. Rustam, 
the Iranian general, falls in love with Tehemina, the daughter of 
the King of Samangan, in the country of Turan. 

2. Both leave with their wives, precious ornaments to’be put on 
by their expected chiidx'en for the sake of recognition. Cucullin 
leaves a golden otiaiii for the purpose ; Rustam a Molireh or a kind 
of jewel. 

3. In both the stories, the sons, when they come to age, march 
with large armies against the countries, under whose kings their 
fathei’s serve as generals. 

4. In both the stories, the sons before fighting with their fathers, 
fight with and take captive other heroes. Sohrab fights with and 
takes prisoner Hajir, the commander of the fortress of Daz-i- 
Sapheed, situated on the borderland between Tnran and Iran* 
Oonloch, in the Irish story, fights with and takes prisoner Conall 
Cearnach, the master of the Ulster kings. 

5. On seeing the clefeat of their eminent generals, both the kings 
send for their heroes who^stand first in rank. Kaus, the King of 
Iran, sends for his hero, Rustam, who lives in his country of 
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Zaboulistan. Conor, tbe king of Ulster, sends for liis iiero, 
Gucnliin, wlio lives in his fortress of Dandalgan, Conor orders 

(p.l2): 

“ Quick let a rapid courier fly ! 

(Indignant Aulifle cried,) 

Quick with the shameful tidings let him hie, 

And to our aid the first of heroes call, 

From fair Dundalgan’s lofty wall, 

Or Dethin’s ancient pride r’ 

Compare with this the Iranian king’s words to his messenger Gi^. 

“Go fast. Handle "well the reins of your horse. When you go to 
Rustam, you need not rest in Zaboul even if yon feel drowsy. If you 
arrive there at night, turn back the next morning. Tell him (Rustam) 
that we are reduced to straitened circumstances in war. If this brave 
man will not come forward, we cannot treat with contempt this evil- 
minded eiiemy.”^ 

6. Both the heroes, Cucullin and Rustam, make a little delay in 
responding to the call of their sovereign. Conor, the Irish King, 
welcomes his general, Cucullin, though late (p. 12) : — 

Welcome, Cucullin ! mighty chief ! 

Though late, 0 welcome to thy friend’s relief ! 

Behold the havoc of yon deadly blade 1 
Behold our hundred warriors bite the ground ! 

Behold thy friend, thy Conall bound ! 

Behold — nor be thy vengeful arm delay’d !” 

I)*:? 
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' Khds, tbe Iranian King, at iirst gets angry at the delay and gives 
vent to his anger, which makes Bustam leave his court indignantly. 
But, when looking to the situation of imminent danger from the 
invading enemy, he sends for Bustam again, and when the latter being 
prevailed upon by the call of duty to his country, returns to the court 
of the king, he is welcomed as follows : 

Through the terror caused by this thoughtless new enemy, 
my heart was as much reduced as the new moon. I sent for you to 
find out a remedy for this. And when you came late I got angry* 
But 0 elephant-bodied hero 1 if you W'ere offended, I repented of it, 
and filled my mouth with dust of repentance ..... 0 hero I 

may your soul be always bright. It seems advisable that to-day we 
meet in an assembly of pleasure and to-morrow arrange for the 
battle/’" 

7. As seen above, we learn from the Shrih-nameh that the 
Iranian general, Bustam, had cause to be offended against King 
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Kaus, and that it was after reconciliatioii that be went to war 
against Sohrab. From the Irish story also we learn, that the Irish 
genera], Ciicuilin, also had a canse to be offended against king 
Conor, and that it was after a kind of sullen reconciliation^’ 
that he took arms against the new invader, Conlocli. But the 
causes of the offence were different. In the Iranian story, it was 
the delay of Rustam in I'esponding to the immediate call of his 
sovereign. In the case of the Irish stoi^y, it was the breach of faith 
on the part of the king, who (in order to prevent the fulfilment of 
a prediction) had ordered a few of Cuculiin^s kinsmen to be mur- 
dered, because cue of them had married a beautiful girl, whom the 
king had guarded in a fortress, to frustrate the prophecy, that she 
would bring ruin to the house of Ulster. 

8. In both the stories, the generals leave the courts with anger 
on account of the unbecoming conduct of their sovereigns, and at 
first refuse to go to war against the enemies, but at last better 
counsels and a call to duty prevail. Conor, the Ulster king, 
thus persuades Cucullin to change his mind, and withdraw his 
refusal (p. 15) : — 

And wilt thou then decline the fight, 

O arm of Erin’s fame ! 

Her glorious, her unconquered knight, 

Her first and fav’rite name ! 

No, brave Oacuilin ! mighty chief 
Of bright victorious steel I 
Fly to thy Conall, to thy friend’s relief, 

And teach the foe superior force to feel 1’^ 

Godi'ez, the minister of the Persian king, thus persuades Rustam 
to change his mind, and to take arms for the sake of his king and 
his country : 

Do not turn your back thus on the Shah of Iran, By such a 
retreat, do not disgrace your name which has Been so much exalted 
in the whole of the world. And now, wlien the army (of the enemy) 
presses upon us, do not darken unwisely (the future of) this crown 
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aB4 tills throne, because disgrace coftaes to us from the land of 
^Taraa. Our holy religion will nofc approt© of this.*’^ 

9^ As Cncullia in the Irish story is an ^‘uneonquered’’ knight 
so is Eustam of the Persian story, an nnconquered hero. No hero 
had efet thrown him down upon the ground in a single combat. 

iO. According to both the stories, the aged general (the father), 
betoe beginning the combat, makes an offer of peace to his young 
antagonist (the son). In the Irish story Cucullin says to Oonloch 
(p*16): 

Let me, O valiant knight, (he cried) 

Thy courtesy request I 

To me thy purpose, and thy name confide, 

And what thy lineage and thy land declare 1 
Do not my friendly hand refuse, 

And proffer'd peace decline 

Yet, if thou wilt the doubtful combat choose, 

The combat then, 0 fair-hair’d youth ! be thine 

In the Persia^ story Eustam pities Sohrab, and asks him to 
desert the side of Turan and go over to that of Iran, Se says ; 
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My ii^art pities yo^, and I do not like to deprive yon of your 
life. Do not remain in the company of the Tnrk&. I know of iione^ 
in Iran who is yonr equal in having such shoulders and arms.”^ 

11. According to both the stories, when the two generals (father 
and son) meet for a single combat, the first thing they do, is that one 
of them puts to the other a question about his name and parentage^, 
and the other evades the question. In the Irish story it is Oucnliin, 
the father, that puts the question, and it is Conloch, the son, that evades 
it, .But in the Persian story it is Sohrah, the son, that puts the qnes-*- 
tion, and Rustam, the father, that evades it. Cucullin says to Conloch 
(p. 16 ) : 

** To me thy purpose, and thy name confide, 

And what thy lineage and thy land declare ?" 

Conloch then refuses to give any information and to accept the offer 
of peace (p. 16). 

[Never shall aught so base as fear 
The hero’s bosom sway ! 

Never, to please a curious ear, 

Will I my fame betray ! 

. . No, gallant chief ! I will to none 

My name, my purpose, or my birth reveal ; 

’Nor even from thee the combat will I shun, 

Strong though thine arm appear, and tried thy martial steel” 

Solirab, ivho suspects his antagonist to be his father, Rustam, thus 
questions him : 

“I aak you a question, you must tell me the truth. Tell me 
plainly, what is your ^parentage ? Please my heart with your good 
words. I suspect that you are Rustam, that you are descended 
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from tiie family of glorious ^N’arimAn.’’ Rustam, in order to frighten 
^the young warrior with the idea, that Rustam was a more powerful 
and stronger man than the strong-built man before him, says an 
untruth, and denies liis being Rustam. ‘‘I am neither Rustam, nor 
am 1 of the family of Sam Kariman. He is a great warrior and I am 
much inferior to him. I neither possess the throne nor the crown,’*^ 
12. In both the stories we find that tlie liearts of the sons, while 
lighting with their fathers, are touched with feelings of tenderness 
and filial affection. In the Irish story Conloch, while refusing to 
answer the questions of Oucullin, and while declining his offers of 
peace, says (p. .1 6) : — 

“ Yet hear me own, that, did the vow 
Of chivalry allow, 

I would not thy request withstand, 

But gladly take, in peace, thy proffer’d hand. 

So does that face each hostile thought controul ! 

So docs that noble mien possess my soul! 

In the Persian story S oh rib says to Homan: My feelings aie 

affected by looking to (his stature), his feet and his stirrups. My 
face is covered with shame (to fight against him). I find (in him) all 
the marks pointed out by my mother, and 1 tremble in my heart for 
hira.’'3 
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13. According to botli the stories, the single combat between the 
generals was unprecedented, and lasted Tory long. The Irish story ^ 
says (p, 17); 

•‘‘Blre was the strife each valiant arm maintained, 

And undecided long their fates remain’d; 

For, till that hour, no eye had ever view’d 
A held so fought, a conquest so pursu’d I” 

According to Firdousi, “they fought with each other from sunrise 
to sunset.” 

14. According to both the stories, the older generals, before 
killing their younger antagonists, were very hard-pressed. Cucullin 
was hard-pressed at first by his young antagonist, Conloch, when 
(p.r7)^ 

At length Cuculiin’s kindling soul arose ; 

Indignant shame recruited fury lends; 

With fatal aim his glittering lance he throws, 

And low on earth the dying youth extends.” 

In the Persian story also, we find Eustam very hard-pressed at 
first. In the first combat he was thrown down upon the ground by 
Sohr^b. Then he prayed to God for additional strength, and threw 
down and killed Sohrab in the second combat. 

15. It appears from both the stories, that ^he sons did not 
take full advantage of their strength as young men against their 
aged antagonists, Conloch, out of affectionate feelings for Cucullin, 
did not use all his strength to overpower him. When later on 
he was stabbed by his father, he says to him (p. 20): 

“ But, ah Cucullin ! — dauntless knight I — 

Ah 1— had>t thou better mark’d the fight I 

Thy skill in arms might soon have made thee know 

That I was only Aaf/'a foe ! 

Thou would’st have seen, for glory though I fought. 
Defence, — not blood I sought. 

Thou would’st have seen, from that dear breast, 

Nature and love thy Conloch’s arm arrest ! 

Thou wottld’st have seen his^pear instinctive stray; 

And, when occasion dat’d its force, 

Still from that form it fondly turn’d away, 
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Bohrab,. wben he first threw Bustata to the ground, raised his 
dagger to stab him, but being soon moved bj the %vord3 of 
Bustatn, for whom, in the midst of fight, he entertained tender feel- 
ings, he let him go. Like Conloch, Sohrab, when wounded with the 
fatal blow, thus reminds Bustam of it : “ I was kind to you in every- 
way, but you did not show me a particle of favour. 

The most touching parts in both the stories are the lamentations 
oi the fathers when they know that they have killed their own sons. 
There is one great difference between these two stories. In the 
Persian story, both the father and the son do not know each 
other and so both fight in utter ignorance of each other. But in the 
Irish story, Conloch, the son, knows his father, Cucullin, but fights 
with him in accordance with the rules of chivalry, which Cucullin had 
asked his wife to communicate to their child, in ease the child should be 
a son. Cucullin's injunctions for his son's conduct were ; “ That he 
should never reveal his name to a foej that he should not give way 
to any man who seemed to demand it as a right ; and that he should 
never decline the vsingle combat with any knight under the sun.’^ 

Now, the question is, which is the home of these two stories ? It 
seems that ancient Iran was the country where the touching story 
had its home. The very name of Ireland suggests that the country 
was originally inhabited by a tribe oi the ancient Aryans, the com- 
mon ancestors of the Iranians of Firdonsi and of other adjoining 
nations. Again, tas not the word Erin, used in the above Irish 
poem of Cucullin as an ancient name of Ireland, a close resemblance 
with the name of Iran ? Firdousi^s poem of Bustam and Sohrab, which 
forms a small part of his whole epic, is, as compared to the Irish 
poem, a very long one. Again, according to Persian writers, and accord- 
ingto the Bundehesh, the time when Bustam, the national hero of Iran 
lived, was very old. It appears, therefore, that the story had, with 
several other stories, passed orally from the East to the West. It is 
possible that the Celts took it with them to Ireland. 

According to M. Mohl, this tradition of a sou, fighting in ignor- 
ance %vith his father, is also found among other nations besides the 
Irish, ** J. Grimm has published some fragments of a German poem of 
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the 8th century which rests Upon a similar foundatioHj, • , • , , 

and .Dietrich has published a Russian tale which gives a similar 
story.”^ It appears from an article in the Academy of 19th April 
1890, written by Mr, H. Krebs, and headed Firdousi and the 01<f 
High Oermanlay of Hildebrand ” that “ Gre^n in his Critical Edition 
of Hildebrandsleid (Gottinger, 1858) has first pointed out a striking 
parallel between the German song and the Persian episode. Mr, 
Krebs also mentions in connection with this episode, the classical 
legend of Gjldipus in which it .is the son who slays his father in 
ignorance. A comparison of the abovenamed similar German and 
Russian songs by some members of our Society, interested in Ariaa 
folk-song, is likely to throw a strong light on the question of the origin 
of the story. Leaving aside the question of its home, we have seen in 
this paper, that the Irish story is similar to the Persian, not only in 
its main features, but also in some of its details. 


^ Hobl, 1876, small edition, Vol* I., Preface p. Ixxi. 
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(Be^arao] Y.) at r{aks^-i-Rustaii], 
aijd His J^arriage will] aij Ii]diai} 

J* riQcess. 

\^ltead 17th December 1894^ Dr, Gerson 
Da Cunha in the Chair.'] 

Tbe scnlptiures at Naksh-i-Buskim. or on the rock of the 
mountain, otherwise known as the Mountain of Sepulchres, have 
long been *Hhe subjects o£ discussion with the traveller, the artist 
and the antiquary.” Sir Robert Kerr Porter has described at 
some length “the remains which mark the lower line of the rock 
and which are attributed to kings of Arsacedian and Sassanian 
race,”^ The object of this paper is (I) to determine the event, 
which is intended to be commemorated in the first of the lower 
bas-reliefs of Naksh-i-Rustam ; (It) to describe the event so 
commemorated j and (III) to examine how far (a) Indian books, (h) 
Indian coins, and (c) Indian monuments support the description# 

I. ; . 

Porter, after describing it at some length, 2 says : — Prom the 
composition of this piece, even as it now appears, shewing a royal 
union, and, as its more perfect former state is exhibited in the 
V' Travels, J.,:p.;529 ■ 

» Xhid^ pp. 530-632. ** The first under consideration (Plate XIX) presents 
itself soon after we pass the tomb lu the most eastern direction. Much 
of it is buried in the earth ; the three figures, which are its subject, being 
now only visible as high as the upper part of the thighs. The two principal 
are engaged in grasping, with their outstretched arms, a wreath or 
twisted bandeau, from which hang a couple of paving ends, The first 
figure, wliioh holds it with his right hand, Stands in the right of .the 
sculpture, and appears to be a king. He is crowned with a diadem of a bonnet- 
shape, round which runs a range of upward fluted ornaments, surmounted 
with a high balloon-like mass, rising from the middle of the crown. B'rom the 
imitation of folds in the stone, it is evidently intended to be a decoration of 
some sert of stuff. A fillet binds the bottom of the head-dress round the 
forehead j appearing to tiys behind, amongst a redundancy of long flowing hair, 
whence it streams in two waving ends, resembling those from the wreath he 
is clasping. These loos© ribband-like appeudagus seem badges of Arsacedian. 
and Sassanian sovereigaty ; and we find them attached to various puts of the 
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drawing I saw at Shiraz, where a boy with a princely diadem 
completes the group, I find that it corresponds with a Sassanian 
silver coin in my possession. On that coin are the profiles of a 
king, a queen, and a boy. On the reverse, is a burning altar, 
supported by the same man and woman, the latte r holding a ring 
in her right hand. From the Pelhivi legend which surrounds the 
coin, it is one of the Baharams, which is there written Vahraran, 
Comparing certain peculiar circumstances which marked the 
reign of Baharam the Fifth, surnamed Gour, with the design on 
the coin, and with the figures on this excavation, I should conclude 
that the king in both is Baharam the Fifth.’* ^ 

So far, we agree with Porter that the Bas-relief belongs to 
Beharam Gour, and commemorates an event of his life. But what 
is that event ? Sir Kerr Porter gives an anecdote on the authority of 
Sir John Malcolm and connects the Bas-relief with that anecdote. 

It is an anecdote, which is described by Malcolm, as having been 
beard by him in 1810, at one of Beharam Gonr’s hunting seats. I 
will describe it here in the words of Malcolm himself, as Porter’s 
version of it differs from it in some material points : — 

** Baharam, proud of his excellence as an archer, wished to display 
it before a favourite lady. He carried her to the plain ; an antelope 
was soon found, asleep. The monarch shot an arrow with such 
precision as to graze its ear. The animal awoke, and put his hind 
hoof to the ear, to strike off the fly by which he conceived himself 
annoyed. Another arrow fixed his hoof to his horn. Baharam 
turned to the lady, in expectation of her praises : shecoolly observ- 
ed, Neeho hurden % fur hurden est ; ‘Practice makes perfect.’ 

regal dress in all these remains of antiquity. Hi'=» hair, as I observe I before, 
is full, flowing, and curled, having nothing of the stiff wig-appearance, so 
r remarkable in the bas-reliefs of the race of Cyrus, The beard of this figure 
is very singularly disposed. On the upper lip, it is formed like moustachios ; 
and grows from the front of the ear, down the whole of the jaw, in neat 
short curls ; but on the chin it becomes a great length, (which, as I hav 5 
noticed before, seems to he a lasting attribute of royalty in Persia.) and is 
tied together, just at the point of the chin, whence it hangs like a large 
tassel. At his ear is the fragment of an immense pearl, and a string of the 
same is round his neck. , ... The personage on the left is, without doubt, a 
woman, the outline of the form making it evident. On her he id, we sea a 
large crown of a moral shape, ... Her right hangi clasps the wreatb with 
the king .... The third figure visible in t^e group stands behind the king j 
and from some part of hig apparel, appears to be a guard/’ 
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at tiiis nEcotirtly observafen, tke king ordered her to be 
sent into the mountains to perish. Her life was saved bj the 
mercy of a minister, who allowed her to retire to a small village 
bn the side of a hill. She lodged in an tipper room, to which 
she ascended by twenty steps. On her arrival she bought 
a small calf, which she carried tip and down the stairs every- 
day. This exercise was continued for four years; and the in- 
crease of her strength kept pace with the increasing weight 
of the animal. Baharam, who had supposed her dead, after 
a fatiguing chase stopped one evening at this village. He 
saw a young woman carrying a large cow up a bight of twenty 
steps. He was astonished, and sent to inquire how strength 
so extraordinary had been acquired by a person of so delicate a form. 
The lady said she would communicate her secret to none but 
Baharam ; and to him only on his condescending to come alone 
to her house. The king instantly went ; on his repeating his 
admiration of what he had seen, she bade him not lavish praises 
where they were not due: ‘Practice makes perfect,’ said she, 
in her natural voice, and at the same time lifted up her veil. 
Baharam recoguised and embraced his favourite. Pleased with the 
lesson she had given him, and delighted with the love which had 
led her to pass four years in an endeavour to regain his esteem, he 
Ordered a palace to he built on the spot, as a hunting-seat, and a 
memorial of this event.”^ Having given this story, Porter says “ The 
female figure in the Bas-relief may very fairly be considered this 
redoubtable queen.”^ But in order to uphold his theory, that the 
Bas-relief commemorates the above event of Behardm Goar’s life, 
Porter seems to take some unauthorized liberty with Malcolm’s 
version of the story. Malcolm calls the woman in the story ‘‘a 
favourite lady,” but Porter chooses to call her a “ favourite wife” 
and “a queen. ” 

STow, it appears from Firdousij that the w(fman in the story was 
neither Beharam’s favourite wife nor his queen. She was merely 
a favourite flute-player. The story of “ Practice makes perfect,” 
which Malcolm describes, as having heard at one of Behanim’s 
hunting-seats, seems to me, to be an amplified version of a well-nigh 
similar story, described by Firdousi, and I wonder how Firdousfs 

story had escaped thb notice of Malcolm. 

^ — — ^ ^ — — 

1 History of Persia (1829), Y&h I., p. 94 n. * Travels, T, p. 535, 
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It occurred ‘when Belmram was qnite young and was under hhi 
tntelage of Faman (cjU^i) at the comrt of Manzar 0 ^-^) of Arabia^ 
The stoay, as described by Firdonsi, runs thus ^ ; — 

Beharaniy who was a very clever hand in hunting, went one day 
to the chase -with Azdeh, a woman of Eoum, who was his favourite 
Eate- player. He came across two antelopes, one male and another 
female. Beharam asked Azdeh, * Which of the two you wash me to 
aim at F ^ She replied, ‘ A brave man never dghts with antelopes,, 
so you better turn with your arrows the female into a male and the 
male into a female. Then, when an antelope passes by your side, you 
aim at it an arrow, in such a way. that it merely touches its ear 
without hurting it, and that when he lays down his ear over the 
shoulder and raises its foot to scratch it, you aim another arrow in 
such a way as, to pierce the head, the shoulder and the foot all at 
the same time.* Beharam had with him an arrow with two points. 
He aimed it at the ihale in such a way that it carried away its two 
horns, and gave it the appearance' of a female. Then he threw 
two arrows at the female antelope in such a clever way, that they 
strnck her head and fixed themselves over it, so as to give her the 
appearance of a male with two horns. Then he aimed his arrow 
at another antelope so as to merely touch its ear. The animal 
raised its foot to scratch its ear, when Beharam aimed at it, 
another arrow, so cleverly that he bit the head, the ear and the 
foot all at the same time. The woman thereupon sjied tears from her 
eyes, saying it was inhuman on the part of Beharam to have so 
killed the poor animal. This enraged Beharam, who had done 
all this at her bidding. He said ‘ It is all a deceit on your 
part. If I had failed in doing what you ordered me to do, 
my family would have been put to shame.* With these words he 
immediately killed her. 

Isow, it is this story, related by Firdonsi, that Malcolm heard in 
1810 , in another, rather amplified, garb, and it is this story, that 
Porter thinks, that the device and characters on the Bas-relief at 
Haksh-i-Rustam (and the cori*esponding device and characters on the 
coins and medals) appear to commemorate. In Firdonsi’s version, 
the woman is not mentioned as a queen. 

Again in Firdousfs version, there is not that so-called royal 

, « : ' — 

^ Calcutta Edition, Yol. UI, p. 1467. 
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union. According to that version, the woman is killed there and 
then for her impertinent taunt. 

Kow, is it likely, that a king like Behar^m Gour, who was, as Sir 
tFohn Malcolm says, “ certainly one of the best monarehs who ever 
ruled Persia/’ should commemorate on a rock, sanctiSed as it were 
by the monuments of his royal ancestors, a foolish act of his boy- 
hood ? Porter bases his interpi'etation of the Bas-relief on Malcolm’s 
story, as heard by him more than a thousand years after the event. 
BntPirdousi’s Shahmameh should be a better authority than the oral 
traditions that had preserved and exaggerated the story. So, if 
Beharam had chosen to commemorate the above event of the hunt- 
ing-ground, he could have more appropriately done that, daring 
the time of his impulsive boyhood, and that somewhere in the very 
vicinity of the scene of that event, t.e,, in Arabia, That something 
of that sort was actually done in Arabia, not by Beharam Gour 
himself, but by Manzar, in whose court he was brought up, appears 
from another historian Tabari. Tabari^ thus describes another 
hunting feat of Beharam: One day Beharam, in company with 
Manzar, went a-hunting. They saw a wild ass running by their 
side. Beharam ran after it, but found that it was overtaken by a 
Hon, who was just on the point of devouring it. Beharam im- 
mediately threw an arrow with such dexterity, that it passed, both 
through the lion and the ass, and killed them both at the same time. 
Manzar, in order to commemorate this dexterity of Beharam, order* 
ed a painting of tiie hunting scene to be drawn on the walls of the 
palace, where Beharam lived. So, the proper place of the sculpture 
of the hunting scene, described by Firdousi, was Arabia, as related 
by Tabari, and not Persia, as suggested by Porter on the authority 
of a story related by Malcolm Again, as according to Firdausi, 
there was nothing like a “royal union,” how can the bas-reJief 
commemorate that event ? 

Now, we find, that Madame Dieulafoy, an^intelligent wife of an 
intelligent husband, also describes the same story in her book of 
travels®, and gives a painting, which decorated a door-frame in the 
house, which she occupied in the valley of Bclid. The painting 
gives a clear idea of Malcolm’s story of Practice makes perfect.” 

The painting is entitled “ Rencontre de Baharam at de son 
ancienne favourite.” , It represents the woman as ascending a stair- 

1 Tabari, par filotenberg 11, pp. 111-112. 

a I*a Perse, la Chaldee, et la Snsiaue, p, 357. 
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horseback. Then, if Beharam proposed triial 

Porter chooses to call a “ rojal ni)ion,” he i/r'Ooid have produced a 
bas-relief of the type presented in lb© painting as given bj"" 
Madame Dienlafoy, and not of the type actually found at present, 
which seems to be more dignified^ and has every appearance of 
commemorating a more solemn and important event in the life of 
the king. 

Then comes the question, if we reject Porter’s interpretation of 
the bas-relief, what is a more probabi© interpretation? What 
other event in the life of Behardm Gonr it is, that the bas«reKel 
proposes to commemorate ? 

I think, it is the event of Beharam, Qour’s marriage vl^ith the 
Indian princess Sepihnud that the Bas-relief proposes to commem- 
orate. It commemorates the confirmation of that marriage at Azer 
dotishasp, one of the most celebrated, if not the most celebrated, 
Efe^temples of ancient Iran. 

Though Porter has misinterpreted the device and the characters 
of the Bas-relief at Naksh-i-Bustam, we should feel indebted to 
bim, for indirectly patting us in the right track of identifying 
another event of Beharam Gonr’s life as the one sought to be 
commemorated on the rock. We said above, that Porter deter- 
mined, that the device and the characters on the bas-relief corre* 
Efponded with those on a coin of Beharam Gour in his possession 
ivide Ho. lO, Plate I., Tol. 1., Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals, 180B). 
Uaving interpreted, with the help of Malcolm’s story of “ Practice 
makes perfect,” the device and the characters of the Bas-relief at 
Naksh-i- Rustam, Porter proceeds to interpret the device and the 
characters on the coin in a similar way. But, in doing so, he omits 
to explain the fact — ^and that the most important fact — ^that a fire- 
altar stands between the king and the queen. If the coin oommem- 
tKpates the event of the “Practice makes perfect” story, what has 
the fire-altar to do with it ? Of coarse, we know that there are 
jother coins of Beharam Gour (Plate VII., fig. 8, Humasmatic 
lilustration of the Rule of the Sassanians in Persia by E. Thomas) 
and of other Sassanian kings on which also we find fire-altars. 
But none of these coins have a woman’s .picture on them. The 
a womaa on this eoiii .in '^esti-on, mth the fire-altar 
between her ■■pmi Beams to ha^e a'p^lcular signification. 
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tilt numerous coins of othoi? Sassanmn kings,’* sajs Onsley, 
“ tke fire-altar is merely guarded by two armed men, one on each 
side, like those figures which oar heralds entitle the supporters,*’^ 

Kow Ousley tries to explain the device and the characters on the 
coin in quite another way. Several coins and medals of king 
Beharam have been discovered with similar devices and charaeters. 
Ousley thus describes them; The obverse exhibiting her (the 
queen’s) profile close to that king’s head, whilst on the x’everse we 
behold her (the queen) standing near the Zoroastrian flame, which 
she and Baharam, an altar being between them, seem to regard 
with veneration, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costly 
substances,” 2 Ousley thinks it possible, though rash to affirm, that 
the queen on the medals of Beharam was “ Sepinud whom Baharam 
selected among the loveliest princes of India.” ^ He thinks that the 
flre-alfcar on these coins and medals is the fire-altar of the celebrated 
fire-temple of Azer roushasp. Again Beharam is represented on the 
medal as holding something in his hand. As to that, Ousley says : 

What Beharto holds does not distinctly appear on these medals | 
but Firdousi describes him as grasping the ‘barsom’ (small 

twigs or branches of a certain tree used in religious ceremonies) when 
proceeding to the Fire-altar with his beautiful Sepinud,”^ 

Thus, we find, that as Ousley has pointed out, the coin of Beharam 
C our, with the king and queen standing on each side of a fire-altar, 
commemorates the royal union ” of Beharam Gour with the Indian 
princess Sepinud, *and not the meeting of Beharam Gour with a 
favourite lady named Azdeh. It commemorates a solemn event in the 
life of the king, and not a foolish act. 

Thus then, if, with the help of Ousley’s interpretation, we come to 
the conclusion, that the coin of Behardm Gour commemorates the 
event of the confirmation of the king’s marriage with ^the Indian 
princess Sepinud, our work of interpreting the^ device and the charae- 
ters on the bas-relief at STaksh-i-Bustam is easy, because it is Porter 
himself, who has determined, that the device and characters in both 
correspond. The king and queen on the baa-relief are, therefore, 
Beharam and his Indian queen Sepinud. Sir Kerr Porter refers to 
the third figure on the bas-relief as that of a guard. “ He bolds up 

a > ■■ ' - ' 

1 ’ItaYela In Perria, ¥oL 1., p.JlM. * Tiavnla in Persia, VqI. I., p. 189. 

3 JUd, * lUdt^, 140, n. 72, 
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his right hand in the attitude of enjoining silence.*'^ I think it is the 
-figure of the officiating priest in the above temple of Azer Goushasp; 
Onslej is mistaken in saying that Beharto is represented by Firdousi 
as holdinga “ barsom his hand. What Firdousi says is, that the head 
priest of the temple advances with the Barsom in his hand, to admit 
the Indian qneen into the Zoroaatrian religion. I will give herein 
full, Eirdousi’s account of the confirmation ceremony of BeharjWs 
marriage with Sepiniid, which, I think, it is the purpose of the bas- 
relief to commemorate. The description reminds a modern Parses 
of Nan (a word which is the contraction of Sanskrit ceremony^ 

which precedes the marriage ceremony. Firdousi says; — 

The king and his army then got over their horses and went to 
the land of Azar Giishasp. He gave a good deal of his wealth 
in charity to the poor and gave more to the needy who concealed 
their needs. The worshipper (in charge) of the fire of Zarthfisht 
went before bim with 5/lj and harsom in hand. The king led 
Sepinud before him. He taught her the religion and its manners 
and customs. He purified her with the good religion and with holy 
water, and the impurities of a foreign race were removed from her,** 

We have finished the task of examining Porter’s interpretation of 
the device and characters on the bas-relief of Beharam Gour at Nakshd- 
Rustam, and of substituting another interpretation in its place, on the 
authority of Ousley’s possible interpretation of the corresponding 
device and characters on a coin of Behardm Gour. ^We will conclude 
this paper, with a short account of Beharam Gour’s visit to India and 
of his marriage with Sepinnd, as given in the Shah-iiameh, Firdousi’s 
account gives us a glimpse of the court of an Indian Rdja, as seen by 
a Per^siaii prince. 

II. 

It appears from the Shuh-nameh that in the reign of BeharAm 
Gour (A. D, 417 — 4fi8) Kanoj was the capital of Northern India. 
Sh angel (J^****") was the appellation of the then ruler of India. His 
country extended from Hindustan (the country on the banks of the 
Indus) to the frontiers of China. He demanded tribute from China 
and Sind j The Tazir of Beharam Gour once excited 

the ambition of his master to conquer the country of this powerful 
king* Beharam asked a friendly but threatening letter to be written 
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to ShaiigeL I give here the full text oi; the letter from the Persian 
king to the Indian Raja, to give an idea of the way in which letters 
were then written ; 

“ May the blessings of God be upon him, who seeks His blessings. 
He is the of Existence and of Kon-existence. Everything in 

the world has its equal, but God is unique. Of all things that He 
bestows upon His man, whether he be a servant of the throne or the 
possessor of a crown, there is nothing in this world better than reason, 
which enlightens the low as well as the great. He, who gets pleased 
with reason, never behaves badly in the world. He, who chooses virtae 
never repents. One never drinks an evil from the water of wisdom. 
Wisdom releases a man from his calamity. May one never be 
overtaken with calamity ! The first evidence of (one’s possessing) 
wisdom is, that he is always afraid of doing an evil, that he keeps 
his body under control and that he seeks the world with an eye of 
wisdom. Wisdom is the crown of kings. It is the ornament of all 
great men.*’ After this short dissertation on virtue and wisdom, 
Bebaram Gour addresses the Indian king directly as follows 

“ You know not (how to remain in) your own limit ; you attacl^ 
youv soul to yourself. Although I am the ruler at this time, and 
although ail good or evil must proceed from me, you are ruling as a 
king. How can there be justice then ? Injustice proceeds from every 
direction. It does not befit kings to be hasty and to be in alliance 
with evil-thinkera?. Your ancestors were oiir vassals. Your father 
was a vassal of our kings, l^one of us has ever consented to the 
tribute from Hindustan falling into arrears. Look to the fate of 
the KhakAn of Chin, who came to Iran from China ? All, that he had 
bi-ought with him, was destroyed, and he was obliged to turn away 
from the evil, which he himself had done. I find, that you have 
similar maniiers, traits of character, dignity and religion. I am in 
possession of instruments of war and all the ^lecessary means. The 
whole of my army is unanimous (to go to war) and well prepared* 
You cannot stand against my brave warriors. There is no com- 
mander (worthy of the name) in the whole of India. You have a 
conceited high opinion of your power ; you carry a river before a 
sea. However, I now send you a messenger, who is eloquent, wise 
and high minded. liU tber send tribute or prepare for war and tighten 
your belt. Greetings from us to the souls of those, with whom 
justice and wisdom are as well mixed up, as the w^arp and the wool” 
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Eebar^m Goef then addressed tHis letter of threat to Shaugel, 
the Commander of Hind (which extends) from the river of Kanoj 
to the country of Sind/' He chose himself as a messenger to 
carry this letter? and under the pretence of going for hunt^ started' 
with a few chosen and confidential followers for India and crossed 
the Indus? which Firdousi calls the river of the country of magicians 
( (^wT), When he went to the grand palace of the Indian 

king, he saw it guarded by armed men and elephants and heard 
bells and Indian clarions playing. He was received into the audi- 
ence hall with all honour due to the envoy of a great king. Behariim 
fonnd the Indian palace to be a magnificent one, with crystal 
on its ceiling, and silver, gold and gems on the walla. The king had 
;a brother and a son with him in the audience hall, when Eeharam 
communicated to him the message from the Court of Persia. He 
submitted the letter before the Indian prince with the following 
words: — 

** O king of kingly descent ! a son like whom no mother in the world 
has given birth to, the great exhalted (King of Persia), who is the 
cause of happiness to his city, by whose justice, poison becomes an 
antidote of poison, to whom all great men pay tributes, and to whom 
lions fall a prey, who, when he takes the sword in a battle, turns a 
desert into a sea of blood, who in generosity is like a cloud of 
spring, and before whom, treasure and wealth are nothing, sends a 
message to your Majesty of Jndia and a Pahlavi letter on satin.'* 

The Indian king, in reply, refused with indignation to pay any 
tribute to the Persian king. In this reply, he described bis conntry 
to be very rich and to be full of amber, aloe, musk, camphor, 
medicinal drugs, gold, silver and precious stones. He said, he had 
»(^*ghty princes under his sovereignty, acknowledging him as the 
paramount power. His country extended from Kanoj to the 
frontiers of Iran and to the country of Saklab (the Slavs). All the 
sentinels in Hind aiid-Khoten and Chin proclaimed his name. He 
had the daughtei* of the Fugfoor of Chin as a wife. A son was 
born to him of this wife from Chin. He had an army of 800,000 
men under him. He had twelve hundred dependents who were his 
blood relations. 

After the communication of the message and the above reply 
from the Indian king,Beharam had a friendly fight in the presence 
of the king, with one of his best warric^^s. The superior strength 
in the fight, and the skill in the art of using the how and the arrow. 
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whicli Bebar»m showed, made the king snspeeb that Beharam was 
not an ordinary conrtier of tlm- court of Persia,. bub a man of royal 
blood. He asked his minister to persuade Beharam to postpone 
4iis departure for some time andstay a. little longer at Kanoj, where, 
he said, the fruit trees gave two crops per year. The Vazir tried 
to win Beharam over to the side of the Indian king and to persuade 
him to make Kanoj his permanent residence. Beharam refused, 
and then the king tried to do away with this powerful Persian 
messenger by rec|,uesting, him to go to kill a ferocious wolf and a 
drao-on in the vicinity of his city. He expected Beharam to be 
killed in the 8ght with these animals,, bat to his surprise Beharam 

returned victorions. \ ^ 

How, Shangel had <a very beautiful daughter by name^ 

Sepinud. He offered the daughter in marriage to Behardm, hoping 
that by that marriage he could secure the permanent stay of such 
a brave general as Beharam at his Court. Beharam consented and 
married Sepinud. One day Beharam. confided to Sepinud the 
secret of his position and proposed to her to run away from Hindusr 
tan fco Iran, where he promised to- install her as queen. Sepinud con- 
sented and asked Behardm to wait for five days, when the king with 
all his retinue was expected to go on an annnal pilgrimage to a reli- 
gious place, about 20 furlongs from Kanoj. She said, that the 
king’s absence from the city would be a convenient time to leave the 
country. Beharam followed her advice and under the pretence of 
illness declined te accompany the king. During the absence of the 
king he left the country with his queen and marched continuously till 
he reached the banks of the Indus, across which there was going on 
a brisk trade. Some of the Iranian merchants on the river recognized 
Beharfim. but he asked them to keep the secret for some time longer. 
By this time, Shangel came to know of the flight of his daughter and 
Behardm, and followed them in hot pursuit with a large army. He 
overtook them, but then learning, that his son-in-law was no other 
than the Persian king Beharam Gour himself, he was much pleased 
and returned to his own country, BeharSm, on his return to Xrdn, 
took his Indian queen to the then celebrated great fi^e-temple of 
Ader-Goushasp, and got her zoroastriamzed at the hand of the head 

priest of the temple. . , t, • j 

After some time Shangel paid a friendly visit to Persia, and was 

accompanied by the followmg seven tributary prinoesi -.-The king of 

i M, Mohl, Bmali Edition, VoL VU, p. 


■Cabul, tlie king of Siod, tlie king of tke Yogis, king Sandel, king 
■Jandel, the king of Cashmere and the king of Mnltan. H© stayed 
'for two months at the coart of Persia, and, a short time before his 
FetMro, he ga%*e a doeument to his daughter Sepiii'Udy which expressed 
his willy that at his death, the throne of Kanoj should pass to his 
■daughter and sen-in-law. 

Makolm, in his Bistory of Persia, i alludes to this episode and con- 
■siders- it to be a romance hardly deserving of notice, but he does not 
give any reasons for this allegation. It is a matter of great surprise 
Ih-at he should reject, as altogether romantie, an? episode described by 
Firdousi and confirmed by the devices and characters of some of 
BeharjWs coins, but at the snme time believe an episode of the type 
of *Pfactice makes perfect ’ story.- Again, we must bear in mind, that 
'Tabari, who lived 100 years before Firdousj, though he does not go 
into any dera.ls, confirms the fact of Beharam Gour's visit to India 
and his marriage mth an Indian princess.^ Mirkhood coiifirms this 
%tory, not only on the authority of Tabari, but also on that of 
■another historian, Ebn- A thir.^ 

Firdonsi calls the Indian king Shankel or Shangel. It is likely, 
that the name Is derived from Sangala, which was, at the time of 
Alexander's invasion of India, the capital of the Kathsei, an important 
tribe living between the Chenab and the Eavi. 

III. 

Now, not only do Tabari, Ebn-Athir, Mirkhond syud other Mahome- 
dan writers confirm the fact of Beharam Gour’s embassy to the court of 
an Indian Raja, but even (a) Indian books, (h) Indian coins, and 
(c) Indian monuments confirm the fact. 

(a) According to Wilford,^ the Igni Parana refers to the story of 
Beharam Gour's marriage with an Indian princess. In his learned 
paper on Yicramaditya and Salivahana, he relates the Agoi Parana 
story of Gand'barva, ^a heavenly chorister, who, having incurred 
indra's displeasure, was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. Though 
in the disguise of an ass, he performed a great extraordinary feat to 
convince the king Tamra-sena of his great power. Having then 
convinced him, he married his daughter and, after some time, 


1 Vol. I., p. 9a. ^ 

Chronaqae de Tabari par Zoteoberg Totne IL, pp. 123- 12 s. 

» surditefses Antiquit^s deia Fefie, par Silveatre Be Saey, p. 
* Asiatic Besearehegj . 
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disclosed himself in his originai haman shape. A son was bora and 
he was the third 7icramaditja. Having described this Agni Parana 
story at some lengch, Wilford says: ** This is obviously the itistorj of 
•Yesdejird, son of Bahr^m Gor, or Bahr^m the ass, king of Persia ; 
the grand features are the same, and the times coincide perfectly. 
The amours of Bahram Gor with an Indian princess are famous all 
over Persia as well as in India.”^ 

In order to uphold bis theory, that the third Vicramaditya, son of 
Gand'harva, known as Gadha-rupa the ass-shaped) in the spoken 
dialects, was the same as Yesdejird, son of Behararn Gour, king of 
Persia, Wilford^ produces several facts of similarity in their Indian 
and Persian stories. 

1, As Vicrama was the son of Gadha-rupa, f.e., the man with 
the countenance of an ass, so Yezdejird was the son of Behararn 
Gour, i.e,, Behararn the ass, who was so-called from the fact of his 
great fondness for hunting wild asses. 

2, The father of Gadha-rupa was, according to the Ayind- 
Akbari, Ati-Brahma,^ and the father of Behararn Gour was 
Yezdejird who was called Athim. ^ Thus the Indian Ati-Brahma 
was the same as Persian Athim. 

3, The grandfather of Gadh4-rn pa was Brahma.® And Behararn 
Gour's grandfather was another Bahram, So the Indian Brahma 
was the same as Per,sian Bahrilm. 

4, Gadha-rupa had “ incurred the displeasure of Indra, king of 
the elevated grounds of Meru or Turkestan, and was doomed by 
him to assume the shape of an ass, in the lower regions. Bahram 
Goar, or the ass, likewise incurred the displeasure of the Khacan 
or mortal king of Meru.*^® I think the parallel instance of Behararn 
Gour’s incurring displeasure, which Wilford has referred to above, 
is not a proper instance, since we learn from the Sbah-n^meh that 
the Khakan of Chinas invasion of the country of Persia, was no way 
the result of any special displeasure incuiy’ed by Beharto Gour. 
According to Pirdousi, the Khakan seems to have thought of in- 
vading the Persian territories, on finding that BeharAm Gour was 
occupied a good deal in pleasure and enjoyment, and had neglected 

^ md, pp. 149460. * pp. 15046L 

» Atbirmab. “ Gladwin’s Translation of Ayeen-Akhery,” Vol. JL, p. 49,^ 

^ Chroniquode Tabaft par Zolenberg, Vol. II., p. 103. 

» Birmahra;. Gladwin’s Ajieen-Akbery,” Vol. II., p. 40, 

» A*3»tic-Besearcbes, IX., p. 151. 
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ilie proper protection of his territories from foreign invasions. Bat, 
if one were to look in the life of Beharam, for a proper instance of 
incurring displeasure, it was that, pi'esented bj his falling into the 
disfavour of his father Yezdijird. One day, when the king was* 
holding his coart, Beharara being too much fatigued, fell asleep in 
the court. This enraged his roya.1 father, who ordered him to be 
imprisoned.,.:;:;,'' 

5. As Gadha-rupa was in disguise, when he married the king^s 
daughter, so was Beharara Gour in disguise, when he maiTied the 
Indian king’s daughter. 

These are the five facts referred to by Wilford, to support his 
theory, that the Gadh^-rupa of Indian history was the same as 
Beharam Gour of Persian history. To these points of similarity 
pointed out by Wilford, I will add a few more — 

1. Wilford says, that several learned Pandits informed him, that 
this Gandharva’s name was Jayanta.”^ If we take the word to be 

Sanskrit victorious^ the Indian name carries the same 

signification, as the Persian name Beharam, which is the same as 
the Avesta word “ Yerethragna,” Pahlavi “ Yarharan,” and means 
victorious. So the Indian name Jayanta (or rather Jayana) is 
another form of the Persian name Behardm. 

2. Again, both had to perform an extraordinary feat before 
winning over the favours of their fathers-in-law. Gadha-rupa had 
to turn the walls of his father-in-law’s ^‘city and those of the houses 
into brass’’^ before sunrise next day. Beharam Gour had not such 
a physically impossible task before him. But, besides showing other 
feats of physical strength, he had to kill a wolf and a dragon of 
extraordinary size and strength, which were much dreaded by the 
people in the neighbourhood. 

3. According to Wilford, Ferishta represents the father of the 
damsel as the ‘‘ Emperor of India and residing at Canouge,*’^ And 
we fi[nd from the Shah-nameh, that Pirdousi also represents the 
father of Behardm Gour’s Indian queen, as the king of Hind and 
as residing at Kanouj. 

4. Again, as W ilf ord^ say s, according to the Agni P urana, the father 
of the damsel is called Sadasvasena, and, according to Eirdousi’s 
Shah-nameh, the father of Behai'^m Gour’s Indian queen is called 
Sangel or Sankeh There seems to be a similarity in these names. 
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5, Again, may I ask, “ Is there nob any similarity between the 
name of Oojen (Ujjayini), where, according to Ayeen-Akbari, 
Gadhfi-rupa’s father- in -law is known as Sundei’sena, and that of 
Onjon in Persia, where, according to Kerr Porter, ^ the Persian 
traditions placed the hunting scenes of Beharam Gour ? 

Wilford says that the Hindus “shew, to this day ( 1809), the 
place where he (Beharam Gour or Gadhil-rupa) lived, about one 
day's march to the north of Baroach, with the ruins of his palace. 
In old records, this place is called Gad’hendra-puri or the town of 
the lord of asses* The present name is Gosh^ra or Ghojara for 
Gbosha-raya or Ghosha-raja: for, says my Pandit, who is a native of 
that country, the inhabitants, being ashamed of its true name, 
have softened it into Ghosh era, which has no meaning/’^ 

According to Firdouvsi, Sangel, the father-in-law of Beharam 
Gour, had made what we should call a ‘will* in Hindi characters, 
“which somewhat resembled the Pahlavi characters,’* In it he said, 
“ I have given Sepinud in marriage to King Beharam with proper 
religious rites and not by way of anger or out of revenge. 1 have 
entrusted her to this illustrious sovereign. May this Emperor live 
long. May the great men of the world be obedient to him. When 
I pass away from this transient world, King Beharam shall be the 
King of Kanouj. Do not turn away from the orders of this monarch* 
Carry my dead body to the fire. Give all my treasures, all my coun- 
try, my crown, my throne, and my royal helmet to King Beharam.**® 
Thus we see, that, according to fiTrdonsi, the throne of Kanouj 
passed by virtue of its Hind a king’s last testament, to the Pers'an 
king Beharam Gour and his heirs. This confirms what Wilford 
says that “ The dynasty of the Gardabhinas is probably that of the 
descendants and successors of Bah ram Gur in Persia. The Princes 
in the north-western parts of India were vassals of the Persian 
kings, at a very early period ; and the father-in-law of Bahram 
Gur used to send a yearly tribute to them.”^ « 

To support his theory, that the dynasty of the Gardabhinas was 
probably that of the descendants and successors of Beharam Gour 
in Persia, Wilford® gives other instances of Indian tribes and dynas- 
ties, that had descended from the Persian stock. Shirovjeh or 
Kobad, the son of Khosru Purviz, had ordered, somewhat against 

i Travels, Vol. If., pp, 18-15, 2 Asi itlc Researches, IX., p, 151, 

3 Oaloutra Edition, Yol. IIP, p, 1582. Mohi, small Kdition, Tl. pp. 53-51, 

^ Asiatic EesearcheS, Voi, IX., p. 155. ® Ibid, pp. 233-211 
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his wi^b, seveBteen of his brothers (fifteen according to Firdoasi), 
to be pnt to death* It was believed in the West, in Persia,' 
that they were so murdered- Firdoosi says that they were so 
murdoredj and that K.hosra wept bitterly when he heard this.® 
Bat other authors^ say that it was merely a ruse, and that 
they were in fact sent away to India. “ There is hardly any 
doubt/* says Wilford, *Hhat the kings of Oadypoor and the 
Marhattas, are decended from them (the Persian princes) and their 
followers«’'2 William Hunter, in his narrative of a joarney 

from Agra to Oujein in 1790/ says, “The Raja of Oudipoor is 
looked on as the head of all the Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of 
Bfoa by way of pre-eminence* His family is also regarded with 
high respect by the Masulmans themselves, in consequence of a 
curioas tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is said to be 
descended, in the female line, from the celebrated Anushirwan who 
was king of Persia.*' 

(1^) Having shown at some length, that Indian books and traditions 
©oiifirm the fact of Beharam Gour's visit to India and his marriage 
with an Indian princess, the daughter of the King of Kanouj, we will 
now examine how far some of the old Indian coins support the fact 
of Beharam Hour’s visit to India. We are indebted to Pi insep for 
the valuable help on this subject. In his essay on Saurashtra coins, 
he says that the type of that series of Indian coins is an “ example 
of imitation of a Grecian original/’^ and that “ a comparison of 
these coins with the coins of the Arsakian and Sas^anian dynasties of 
Persia, which are confessedly of Greek origin, ’"Satisfactorily proves 
that. Then referring to several coins in that group (tigs. plate 
XXV'IL), he says/ The popular name for these rude coins — of 
silver and copper — is, according to Barnes, in Gujarat * Gadhia-ka 
paisa,’ * Ass-money,’ or rather, * the money of Gadhia,’ a name of 
Vikramaditya, whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharbas, or 
heavenly choristers, ds reputed to have been cursed by Indra, 
and converted into an ass. Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of 
Vikramaditya (Asiatic Researches, IX., 155), endeavours to trace, 
m this story, the Persian fable of Bahram Gor’s amours with an 
Indian princess, whence were descended the Gardabhina dynasty 
ef Western India (gardabba being the Sanskrit equivalent for 

^ iUdf p. 156* ® lbid^p» 156* ® Miatic Hesearchel^, Toh ifl., p, S. 

* osi Indian hy Jame# Prinsep, .editfed' by E. Thomas, 
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^or, «aii ass’), "The sfcorj is admitted into the prophetic chapters 
of the Agni-purana, and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Remains of the palace of this Vikrama are shewn in 
^Gujarat, in Ujjain, and even at Bena es ! Tiie Hindus insist that 
this Vikrama was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only a 
powerful king of the western provinces, his capital being C'ainbat 
or Cambay ; and it is certain that the princes of those parts were 
tributary to Persia from a very early period. Tlie veteran 
antiquarian, Wilford, would have been delighted, could he have 
mdfcncssed the conhrmation of liis theories afforded by the Ci>iiis 
before us, borne out by the local tradition of a people now unable 
e%"en to guess at the nature of tlio curious and barba'ous marks on 
them. None but a professed studier of coins could possibly have 
discovered on them the profile of a face after the Persian model, oh 
one side, and the actual Sassauian fire ahar on the other f yet such is 
indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration of the accumula- 
tion of lines and dots on figs, XB, X6, will prove. 

. * . . , , . . Should this fire-alfcar be admitted as proof 

of an Indo-Sassanian dynasty in San rishtra, we may find the date 
of its ef*tabiishmont in the epoch of Tesdijird, the son of Bain Am 
Gor; supported by the concurrent testimony of (he Agni-pnian^ 
that Vikrarna, the son of Gadhd 'upa, should asccmd the throne of 
Milvil ([Jjjaiu) 753 years after the expiation of Clianakya or A, 
D. 441.’^ 

Thus we find tjiat the legend on a set of old Indian coins, popularly 
known as ‘ Gadhia-ka paisn/ supports the fact of Behai am Gour's 
visit to India and his marriage with an Indiatj prince*-s, 

(c) T^astlj", coming to the old monuments of India, we find that 
some of the paintings at the A junta Caves support the fact of 
Beharam Gour’s visit to India, Mr. James Campbell thus describes 
one of the paintings in Cave XVII. at A junta. ^ On the left end of 
the an te»ch amber, below, a Buddha sits in the middle in the teaching 
posture ; two celestial fiy-Sap-bearers stand by his side ; and above 
are the usual angels on clouds bringing garlands. On the right 
side sit about sixteen friars, all bare-beaded and dressed alike* 
Above them are three horses, on one of which is a man in Iranian 
dress with peaked cap, jerkin and trousers; and, in thebackgronml 
behind these, is ap elephant on which sits a great lady with her 


* Bombay Gatteihor^ Khaadeish, Vcl. Zll.i p. S56, 
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cliildren and servant behind her, all making obeisance to the 
Buddha. At the B ad dba’s feet, two chiefs sit making profound 
obeisance to the Bnddha. « . • To the right and behind him are 

two with smaller crowns, the one to the right also on a cushion. To^ 
the left is another with a small crown, and, beyond him a decidedly, 
Persian personage, witli high-peaked cap, short black beard and 
longhair; while in front of him a jewelled chieftain is seated. 
To the left are four horsemen, one bearded and com[)lefcely clothed, 
probably a servant of the prince or chief, Beiiitid tlie wliole group 
are two rriore Sa^sani ms and two liorses, the riders in whidi have 
tl e Sassaninn dress and peaked caps. Above are two eleplia* ts, 
on or.e of wiilch is a man b U'e-headed, an<l witii the Sassanian 
ribbons or banderoles, at the bark of his tieck, while, boliind him, 
a onrious-looking attendant makes obeisance. On the other 
elephant aie several Sassanian people, all engaged in the same 
way, while three ]Kmii:nits are eanied over their heads and three 
spears in front, with tassels attaclied to them. In tlie baekgr»*nnd 
beyond this elephant, another bur Sassanian carries an umbrella. 
Mr, Fergnssou <*011 aiders that this seeiV:* ivpreseuts Bahaiam Gaur*s 
(420 — 44u) embassy to the king of Alaiwa 

Now, if this painting i*eally commemorated the eventof Beharam 
Gonr’s embassy to India, as suggested by Fergnsson, 1 think, 
it was the work of lioliaram Gour’s father-in-law Shangel. We 
^earn from Firdousi, that he was iu the habit of passing annual 
visits to a sacred place in the vicinity, and tliat it jyas during one of 
such visits or pilgrimages that Beharam Goiir arranged with his 
queen Sepimid, to leave secretly the court of f^Iia ngel and to return 
to Persia. It is possible, that Ajunta wus the place of the king's 
annual visits, and that, when he subsequently came to know of 
the royal descent of his son-in-law, ho caused a painting of liis 
royal embassy to be painted on one of the caves there. Acooi-ding 
to Firdousi, the place of pilgrimage was 2u farsangs, t.c., about GO 
miles frOiU Kanouj. Of course, this distance falls much short of 
the actual distance between the places now known as Kunonj and 
Ajunta, bat it. is possible, that Firdousi meant to say *2U farsangs from 
the farthest limit of Ivauouj which was then an extensive province. 
Again, it is possible that Firdousi, when he speaks of the place as 
that of Bdb*worship (idol-v\orship), meaps Biidha worshifn^ 

^ Oalc,utta Kditmn, 1U » p. edition, VX., p. XO. 
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Ganje of Cljess. 



^Read 21 November 1895. The Non^ hie Mi\ Justice 
Gaudy in the ChairJ] 



India is the original home of the game of chess. From India, it 
was introduced into Persia, in the time of the great Noushiravun or 
Chosi’oes 1. The Arabs, who suhsequentlj conquered Persia, intro- 
duced it into Spain, on their conquest of the country. Spain spread 
it into other parts of Europe. Though some seem to he of opinion, 
that it was the Crusaders, who brought it from the East, many are 
of opinion, that it was known in Europe, long before the Crusades, 
and that it was known in England before the 1^‘orman conquest. 

As to its Indian origin, Sir William Jones in his paper^ ** On the 
Indian Game of Chess,’* says, “ If evidence be required to prove 
that chess was invented by the Hindus, we may be satisfied with 
the testimony of the Persians ; who, though as much inclined as 
other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a foreign 
people, unanimously agree that the game was imported from the 
west of India, together with the charming fables of Yishnusarman, 
in the fifth century of our era . , . . . 

The object of this paper is to adduce the testimony of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, Persian writers, as to the Indian 
origin of the game. Sir W. Jones makes a passing allusion to 
Firdousi, but does not give his version of the^ origin. Further on, 
Sir William Jones says,^ “ Of this simple game, so exquisitely con- 
trived, and so certainly invented in India, I cannot find any account 
in the classical writings of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
asserted, tbat Sanskrit books on Chess exist in this country; and if 
they can be procured at Benares, they will assuredly be sent 
to us.” • 


^ Asiatic Eesearches, Vol, II, p. 159. 


2 Ibid, p 160. 
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I do noi know, if since Sir W. Jones wrote the above, any Sans- 
krit writing has been brought to light, which would give in detail 
a description of the origin of the game, and an account as to why 
this game was invented. If a Sanskrit work of the kind has been"" 
brought to light, it will be of some use to see, how far the follow- 
ing version of Firdousi, about the circumstances which led to the 
invention of this game, was right, 

Firdousi gives this version on the authority of ^one Shahui 
{ 45 a wise old man 

‘‘ There lived a king in India, Jamhour hy name, who 

was more valiant than Fuor He was an intelligent and 

wise monarch, whose territory extended from Kashmir in the west 
to China in the east. He had his capital at a place called Sandali 
The king had a wife who was equally intelligent and 
w^e. The queen gave birth to a prince as beautiful as the moon. 
The king named the child Gau (5^). A short time after the 
birth o-f the prince, king Jamhour died, conveying his last wishes 
to his queen. The civil and military authorities of the State 
met together and after some consultation resolved, that as the 
prince was a minor, and, as such, was not capable of carrying on 
the affairs of the State, the crown be bequeathed upon Mai ( <5 
a brother of the late king, who lived in Dambar Mm 

accepted the throne and came to Sandali from Dambar. After 
ascending the throne, he married the wife of his deceased brother ,2 
and a son was born, whom he named Talhend When 

the child grew two years old and Gau seven years old, king Mai 
fell ill and died within fifteen days of his illness. The nobles of 
the State met together and resolved, that up to the time when the 
two princes came to age, the throne be entrusted to the queen, who 
had all along shown herself to be virtuous and wise. The queen 
ascended the throne* and entrusted the two princes to the care of 
two learned men to be properly educated. When the princes grew 
up, they separately went to their mother and asked her, which of 
her two sons, she found to be nobler and worthier than the other. 
She evaded the question, saying in a general way, that in order to 

^ Poms, who was defeated by Alexander, 

® This allasion shows, that widow marriagc^was not prohibited in Northern 
India, in the time of Noushirav&n, in the sixth century after Christ, 
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deserve her approbaiioii, they raust be as temperate, courteous and 
wise, as befitted the sons of a king. Then again they went separately 
to her and asked her, to which of the two sons she would entrust 
the throne. She said to each of them in turn, that he was entitled 
to the throne on account of his wisdom. Thus, both the princes 
came to age with their minds filled up with the ambition of being 
the future rulers of the country. Their respective teachers fanned 
the fire of this ambition. They looked with jealousy at each 
other. The noble men of the Court and the people divided 
themselves into two factions, one supporting the cause of Gau 
and the other that of Talhend- One day both the brothers 
went together to their royal mother, and asked her, which of 
the two sons she found to be worthy of the throne. In reply, she 
asked them to be patient and to submit the question to the leading 
men of the State br a peaceful settlement. Gau, who was the elder 
of the two, did not like this reply and asked her to decide that question 
herself. He said, you do not find me worthy of the throne of my 
father, say so, and give the throne to Talhend, and I will submit 
myself to him. But if you find me better qualified by my age and 
wisdom, ask Talhend to give up his claim to the throne.” Themother 
said in reply, that though he (Gau), being older than the other brother, 
had a better right to the throne, it was better for him to settle the 
question of succession peacefully with his younger brother. Talhend, 
however, did not like even this qualified expression of opinion by his 
royal mother in favour of Gau on account of his being elder of the 
two, and said that age did not always carry with it any kind of 
superiority, and that in civil and military appointments, it was not 
always the aged who occupied high positions. He said, that as his 
father Mai was the last occupant of the throne, he had every right to 
the throne as his heir and successor. The royal mother thereupon 
called upon him not to lose his temper and to take, what she had said, 
in the spirit, in which she had uttered. She* said that she treated 
both the brothers impartially and fairly, and thereupon distributed 
equally among them, all the royal treasures, that she had under her 
control. 

The two brothers then resolved to submit the question of succes- 
sion to the arbitration«of their tutors. But the tutors, being interested 
in the elevation to power of ^heir respective pupils, did not come to 
any decision. Then the princes got two thrones placed in the 
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audience ball and sent for the nobles, o! the State and asked them to 
settle the question ; but as the court was equally divided, it was difficult 
to do so. Then, the last resort was to submit the question to 'war. 
Before making any preparations for war, Gau requested his brother 
to withdraw from the contest, saying that the throne of Jamhonr 
passed to Mai, only during his minority, and that Mai was no more 
than a regent, and tha-t therefore he (Gau) was entitled to the throne. 
Talhend did not attend to this and prepared for war. Both the 
brothers collected their armies, and before the commencement of the 
battle, Gau once more requested his younger brother, through a 
messenger, to give up the contest. He also suggested the alternative 
of dividing the kingdom into two parts. But all this was of no 
avail, as Talhend was bent upon fighting. Gau sent for his preceptor 
and asked his advice over the state of affairs at this crisis. The 
preceptor adviced his royal pupil to once more try his best to win 
over his brother, by offering him all the royal treasures, except the 
throne and the royal seal. Gau sent a special messenger to Talhend 
offering all these, but it was of no avail. 

Before giving the final orders to commence fighting, Gau said a 
few words of encouragement to his soldiers and asked them to take 
Talhend prisoner, but not to kill him or wound him. On the other 
side, Talhend also gave a similar order to his soldiers. A bloody 
battle was fought, in which the army of Talhend received a crushing 
defeat. At the end of the battle, Gau once mor^ asked his brother 
to give up the hopeless contest, but Talhend paid no attention to his 
request and retired from the battle-field to a place called Marg and 
collected another large army, paying men very liberally for their 
services. He then sent an insulting message to his elder brother 
Gau, and said that he was willing to fight again. At the instance 
of his preceptor, Gau sent a peaceful reply, offering terms of peace to 
his brother. Talhend called a council of war and submitted the 
terms offered by his brother for consideration. In the end, they 
resolved to fight again. A second bloody and fierce battle was 
fought, wherein Talhend was found dead, over his elephant, through 
great exhaustion, consequent upon hard work, and w^ant of food and 
water for a long time. Gau, not seeing his brother in the midst of the 
army, sent his men to inquire, and they found him dead upon the 
back of his elephant. Gau lamented long for the death of his brother. 
When the queen heard of the death of her younger son, she lost 
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herself in profound grief. Bhe went to Talhend^s palace and burnt his 
crow^n and throne as signs of mourning, and then burnt his body 
according to tlio customs of the Hindus, 

Gaiij when he heard of the grief of his mother, wxnt to her and 
consoled her, saying, that he had no hand in the death of his brother, 
that lie had done his best to dissuade him from fighting, that he had 
given all possible instructions to his army not to kill or wound him, 
and that he was found dead on the elephant, without in the least 
being wounded by anybody. The mother could not believe the fact, 
that Talliend was found dead on the back of his elephant, and that he 
died of exhaustion without being killed or wounded by any one in the 
turmoil of the battle. She thought, that a ease like that was 
impossible and suspected some foul play. Gau thereupon asked his 
mother to be patient for some time, in order that he may prove to 
her satisfaction, that a death, like that of Talhend, was possible in a 
battle-field, and that neither he nor anybody else had any hand in 
his death. He said, that by some contrivance he wmuld prove to 
her satisfaction, that the death of a king, on the back of his elephant, 
in the midst of a battle, on being shut up on all sides, and without 
being either killed or wounded by anybody, was quite possible. 
He added, that if he could not prove that, he was ready to burn 
himself. The mother thereupon desired to be shown how such a 
death was possible, and said, that if that could noli be shown to 
her satisfaction, she would prefer burning herself rather than that 
her son Gan should burn himself* Gau thereupon returned to his 
palace, and told his preceptor all that had passed between him and 
his mother. The preceptor advised the king to call a council of 
learned men from different parts of the counti‘y,suchas Cashmere, 
Dambar, Marg and Mai, and to ask them to devise some means or 
contrivance, by which the queen can be consoled for the death of 
her younger son, and by which, it can be shown to her, that the 
death of a king, without either being wounded or killed in a battle, 
was quite possible, and that it might be brought about by being 
shut up on all sides and consequently through exhaustion and 
want of food and water. 

Gau accordingly sent messengers all round and called a council 
of the learned men &f the country. The preceptor of the king 
explained to them the wholS state of affairs and then described the 
battle-field on which the battle between the two brothers was 
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fouglit and the position of the different armies and generals. On 
leaiming all the particulars, the learned men, and especially two 
among them, invented the game of chess, wherein one could se^ 
how one of the two kings, without being slain, was shut up on all 
sides by the army of his opponent and lost the battle or the game. 

I give below Firdousi’s description of the game, to enable the 
players of the modern game, to see how far their method of play 
resembled that described by Firdousi as the Indian method. In 
giving my translation I follow the text of Mohl (Vol. VI., p. 442, 
L 3397). Two great and good-natured men prepared a square 
board of ebony wood. It represented ditches and a battle-field on 
which two armies had met face to face. They painted 100 squares 
on that board for the movement of the army and the king. Then 
they prepared two armies out of teakwood aud ivory and two 
exalted kings with dignity and crown. Over it, the footmen and 
the horsemen were drawn in two lines prepared for the battle. 
Horses and elephants, the Dastur of the king and the warrioi's, who 
ride their horses in the midst of an army, all presented the picture 
of warfare, some marching fast and at a gallop and others going at 
a slow pace. The king led the centre of the army, having his 
well-wishing minister on one hand. On the two sides of the hand of 
the king, were two elephants. The movements of the elephant 
raised the dust of the colour of the water of the river Nile. On 
the sides of the two elephants were standing two camels, having 
two intelligent persons for their riders. On the sides of the camels 
were two horses and two riders, who could fight on the day of 
battle. On the sides of the two lines of the army were two 
warlike rooks, with all foam over the lips, being excited for the 
battle. The foot solder moved here and there, because in the midst 
of the battle, it was he who provided help. When one of these 
(foot-soldiers) succeeded in going to the other end of the battle-field, 
, he had the right of sitting by the side of the king as his adviser. 

“The adviser (or the vazir) cannot move in the midst of the 
battle more than one square away from the king. The exalted 
elephant moved three squares and he looked across the whole battle- 
field up to a distance of two miles ; similarly the camel also moved 
three squares, moving pompously and majestically over the battle- 
field. The horse also moved three squares, one of which was out 
of the way. Nobody dared to go before the rook, which ran over 
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tlie whole of the battle-field, looking for revenge. Everybody 
moved within the sphere of his own plain ; none moved more or 
less. When somebody saw the king within his reach, he called ont 
Hold off, oh king ! The king then moved away and away from 
his square, until he had no more room to move. Then the rook, 
the horse, the minister, the elephant and the foot-soldiers all shut 
up the way of the king. He looked round in all the four directions 
and found his army defeated with their eye-brows dejected. He 
found his way shut up by water and ditches. On his left and right, 
in front of him and behind him, were the soldiers of the enemy- 
Out of fatigue and thirst the king perished. This was the lot, that 
he had obtained from the revolving heavens.” 

We find from these details of Firdousi, that among the ancient 
Hindoos, the chess-board was made up of 100 squares, instead of 
84, as we have at present. In the modern method the following 
pieces make up the first line of eight squares : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Book or castle, knigkt, bishop, queen, king, bishop, knight, rook or castle. 

But in the old Indian method, as there were 100 squares, ten 
pieces formed the fiirst line in the following order. To use Firdousi's 
words : — 

Roohy horse, camel, elephant, Dastur, Icing, elephant, camel, horse, rooJc. 

To use modern words : — 

Mooh, knight, hishop, castle, queen, king, castle, bishop, knigkt, rook. 

We thus find, that, while in the ancient game, the rook and the 
castle formed two different sets of pieces, in the modern game, they 
are combined into one. The very fact, that while all the different 
kinds of pieces in the modern game have one name, the piece 
representing the rook or castle has two alternative names, shows 
that in the ancient Indian game, rook and castle represented two 
different pieces, but latterly they were made to represent one and 
the same piece. It appears, that it was in Persia, that the 
amalgamation was first made, because the Pahlavi Madigan-i- 
Chatrang, of which We will speak later on, speaks of 16 pieces 
on each side of the board, %nd not of 20, as suggested by the 
description of Firdousi. 
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We give below the English names of the diffei'ent pieces and 
their Persian equivalents as given by Firdousi : — 

English ...j FirdousFs. 

King j J5U king). 

Queen ..J vazir) or (i.e,, the 

bishop or adviser of the king). 

Bishop .i; (camel). 

Knight ... ..4 

Castle \ (elephant). 

Eook .! ^j(rook). 

Pawn i (foot soldier). 

In the modern game, the queen, as the adviser of the king, occu- 
pies the second place of honour, which in the old game was occu~ 
pied by the Dastur, i* the minister or the bishop of the king. 
The name bishop, given to one of the pieces in the modern English 
game, seems to me to have been taken from the old Persian game, 
where, according to Firdousi, his equivalent was Dastur. But these 
two pieces have changed their places in their respective games. 

Again, Sir William Jones^ refers to a description of the game of 
chess in the Bhawishya Paran, “in which YudhishFhir is represent- 
ed conversing with Yyasa, who explains, at the king’s request, the 
form of the fictitious warfare, and the principal rules of it.’’ In that 
description a boat forms one of the pieces of the game. Sir W^niam 
Jones® refers to that and says : “ A ship or b^at is substituted, 

we see, in this complex game for the rafhy or armed chariot, which 
the Bengalese pronounce rofh, and which the Persians changed 
into rohh^ whence came the rooh of some European nations ; as the 
vierge and/ol of the French are supposed to be corruptions of ferz 
and 1, the prime minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs. 
. , I cannot agree with my friend R^dhacaut, that a ship is 

properly introduced in this imaginary warfare instead of a chariot, 
in which the old Indian warriors constantly fought ; for, though 
the king might be supposed to sit in a car, so that the four mvgas 
would be complete, and though it may often be necessary in a real 
campaign to pass rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian as it is on the Chinese chess-board.” But Firdousi ’s versioti 
throws some light on this subject, because, we find from his 

1 Vazir in m6dern Persian.* » Asiatic Kesearches, Tol. II., p. 160, 

3 Wd, p. 161. 
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description of the Indian game given above, that ditches and water 
were represented on the ancient Indian chess-board. 

The game of chess, thus showed, that it. was possible fora king to 
be shut up on all sides in a battle-field, and to die out of mere 
exhaustion and through thirst and hunger without being killed or 
wounded by anybody. Gau showed the game to his royal, mother, 
and explained, how it was possible for Talhend to have died on the? 
battlefield through exhaustion, thirst and hunger, without lieiiig 
killed or wounded by any of his soldiers. Thereafter, the queen, 
whenever she remembered the death of her departed son, Talhend, 
sought to drown her grief in this game of chess. She olwayn 
liked the game of chess because she was always sorry for tin* dearh 
of Talhend, She often shed tears of grief and in that ease the game 
of chess w'as the only remedy for her grief.” 

Thus, we learn from Firdausi, that it was to console a royal 
mother, that an Indian prince had inTented the game of chess. Wtj 
will now briefly see how, according to Firdousi, the game tvas 
introduced into Persia from India. 

One day, there came to INoushxravan (Ghosroes I.) of Persia, a 
messenger^ from India, carrying with him Indian elephants, Sindhi 
horses and various Indian curiosities, as presents for the Persian 
king from an Indian Eaja.^ He also carried a very haudBornc? and 
costly chess-board and a letter fx’om the Rtija to the Shah of Ft i sia. 
The^nxessenger presented all these on behalf of his to 

Noushiravan,aEd communicated an oral message which said r Miiy 
you live as long as the heaven lasts. Oi-der those xvlio are Tory 

1 We have au cider authority, which, though it <lces not say huw gauir* 
of cliess was invented, supports Firdousi in his description, how thigime 
was .niroduced in Persia. It is the Pah.avi treatise, known as the Maifigaa-h 
Chatrang, for the text and translation of which, we are indebted to Bantu r 
Br. Peshotan Byramjee S injan^. Xhoogh the Pahlavi account is mndi shmiet 
than Firdousi’s, and though there are several points of difTerence, the two 
accounts agree in their main features. This Pahlavi treatise gives the name 
of the messenger as I'akhtaritus. I give the name, as it is by Baiitttr 

Dr, Peshotan, but the word can he read in. various other \ray*i. 

^ The M4Iigan-i-0hatrang gives the name of the Indian Eajd as 

Tie word 

can be read in various other ways, and I choose to nw I it a,® 
Bipislim, which is the ^me as Babislim, the well-known king of tfcc l«>k of 
Faiileh and Bamneh oi’ tho sto% of Bldp4e, otherwise known nwlei it« kitm 
rame of Anvdr-e-Sohiii, 
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wise in joor Majestj*s Conft to place this chess-board before them, 
and to find out the method of playing this game. Let them deter- 
mine the names of the different pieces, and the way, how to move 
them in the different squares, and how to regulate the courses of the 
elephant, the horse, the rook, the Vmer and the king. If your 
Majesty’s courtiers will succeed in discovering the method of 
playing this game, we will acknowledge your suzerainty and give 
you the tribute, which your Majesty demands. But, if the wise 
men of Iran are not able to discover the method of playing this 
game, then, as they are not able to stand with us in point of wis- 
dom, they should cease asking from us any tribute. Not only that, 
bufc in that case, Iran sbould undertake to pay tribute to India, 
because of all things, knowledge is the best.’' ^ 

The message having ended, the chess-board was arranged before 
king Noushiravan who began to look at it very eagerly. The mes- 
senger then, on being asked by the king, said that the game portrayed 
the scene of a battle, and that the king, if he wasable to discover the 
method of playing it, would find therefrom, the details of a battle. 
Noushiravan asked for a period of seven days,^ by the end of which 
time, he said, he would discover the method of playing the game. 

The noblemen and the officers of the king’s court then tried their 
best to discover the method, but they all failed. The king was 
very sorry, lest it would throw a slur upon his royal court, that it 
possessed not a single clever soul, who could solve the mysteries of 
an Indian game. But then Buzarjameher, the chief adviser of the 
king, rose to the occasion, and undertook to solve the mystery of 
the game. He studied it for one day and night and then disco- 
vered the method of playing it. Having communicated his success 
to his royal master, the latter called an assembly, wherein he 
invited the Indian messenger to be present. Buzarjameber made 
the Indian messenger repeat the conditions of the treaty offered 
by tbe Indian Raja, vh., that in case, an Iranian discovered tbe 

^ The message, as given in the Pahlavi treatise, runs thus .: — 

“ As you deem yourself to be the king of all the rest of us kings, and hold the 
title of emperor (over us), the wise men of your court ought also to surpass those 
of ours. Hence you should send us an exposition of this game of chess (which 
is sent herewith) and, if you fail to do so, yon should give us tribute and the 
fourth part of your revenues.”— Dr. Peshotan’s Gahj Sh^yagto, M^digHn-i- 
Chafcrang, p. 1. c 

2 The Pahlavi treatise gives three days. (IMd^ p. 2*) 
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method of playing the game, the king ol Persia had the right of 
suzerainty upon the Indian Eaja, and then he aiuanged the gam© 
and showed to the messenger the method of playing itd The 
whole of the assembly and the messenger were struck with aston- 
ishment at the intelligence displayed by the minister of the king. 
The king was much pleased with him and rewarded him very liberally, 

Fix'dousi thereafter adds* that this Bnzarjameher, in his turiiy 
invented another game called the game of Hard 2 ( ), a game 
like that of draughts or backgammon and carried it to India to test 
the intelligence of the Indian Brahmans, if they could solve its 
mysteries and discover the meaning and the mystery of the game. 
The Indian Raja asked a period of seven days^ to try to discover 
the method. But the Hindoo sages in the end failed to discover the 
mystery of the game. 

The modern Indian name of the game of chess is Shatranj/^ 
which Sir William Jones derives as follows from its original 
Sanskrit word 

“It seems to have been immemorially known in Hindustan by 
the name of Ohatur-anga, that is, the four ‘angas ^ or members, .of 
an army .... (s^'iz) elephants, horses, chariots and foot- 

soldiers. . . By a natural corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it 

was changed by the old Persians into Chatrang ; ^ but the Arabs, who 
soon after took possession of the country, had neither the initial nor 
final letter of that word in their alphabet, and consequently altered it 
further into * Shtranj/ which found its way presently into the modern 
Persian, and at length into the dialects of Ii.dia, where the true deriva- 
tion of the name is known only to the learned. Thus has a very 
significant word in the sacred language of the Brahmans been transform- 
ed by successive changes into axedxez, scacchi, echecs, chess j and by 


^ The Pahlavi treatise says that he played, twelve games with the Indian 
envoy and won all of them. 

® According to the Mad ig^n-1- Chatrang, the name of the game was Yin-i- 
Artashir It was so called, In honour of Ardeshir Bahegan, the 

founder of the Sassanian. dynasty. 

s According to the Pahlavi account 40 days. 

^ It is so named in the Pahlavi work Madtg^u-i-Chatraag. 
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a whimsical occurrence of elrcumstanoes, given birth to the English 
word check, and even a name to the Exchequer of Great Britain.^ 

Several modern dictionaries derive the word chess from Persian 
^Sliah,' i. 6., king, This mistakeii etymology seems to have begun 
from the time the Arabs introduced the play into Europe, because 
havmg corrupted in their pronunciation the original word Chatrang 
into Sbatranj, they derived the word from Persian ‘ Shah’ (khig) and 
‘rail]’ (trouble), and gave it the meaning of “the trouble or the 
ditlicalty of the king,” because the chief point in the play rests upon 
shutting up the moves of the king. 

Before concluding this paper, we will briefly speak of two other 
versions about the origin and discovery of the game of chess. One of 
these versions is given by Oaxton, the first English printer in his book 
“ The Game of Chess,” which was the second book printed in England 
(B74).3 

According to Caxton’s work which was the translation of a French 
book, which, in its turn was taken from the Latin, the game of chess 
was discovered in the time of “a king in Babilon that was named 
Enylmerodach a jol}e man without justyse and so cruel that he did 
do hewe his faders body in thre hondred pieces and gaf hit to ete and 
deuoure to thre hundred byrdes that men calle vouitres.” (Part L 
ch, I.) 

It was discovered by a philosopher of the East named Excerses in 
Chaldaic and Philometer in Greek, Philometer in Greek meant 
“ lover of justice or measure.” The philosopher, true to his name, was 
no flatterer, and hated the evil and vicious life of king Enylmerodach 
(evil Merodach). The king put to death, all those who dared to advise 
him and to remonstrate with him for his injustice and cruelty. So, 
when the people requested^ this philosopher to approach the king and 
advise him, he found himself in a dimculty. On being pressed to 
undertake, even at the risk of his life, that important task wdiich wmld 
immorialise liis name, the philosopher consented. “ And thenne, he 
began to thynke hym in what maner he myght escape the deth and 
kepe to the peple his promesse and thenne thus he maad in thys 
mauer and ordeygned the eschequer of 64 poyntes.” 


^ A&iatio Researches, Tol. IL, p. 159» 

® Gaston’s game of Chesse. IT62. 

^ Oaxfcon, ‘ Part TV 4 Chap. VIC'* ■ ' 
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Haying thiis discoTered tli€ gkmei, ihe pliilosoplier began to play it 
with the barons, knights and gentlemen of the court of the king,- who 
^all liked it very much, T^he king once saw the philosopher playing 
the game. He liked it and wanted to play with the philosopher^ 
The latter said that the king must first learn it tboronghly froiit^ him. 
The king consented. The philosopher began to teach it to him, and 
in so doing, dwelt at some length, upon the duties of the different 
officers of the State, that were represented on the chess-board. He 
dwelt at great length upon the duties and responsibilities of a good 
king, and at length advised the king to amende hyrOself and become 
yertuous.” The king thereupon demanded *'npon payn of dethto telle 
hym wherefore he had founden and maad this playe and he answerd 
‘my right dere lord and kyng, the grettest and most thyng that I 
desire is that thou have in thyself a glorious and vertuoiis lyf, ^ . 

Thus than I desire that thou have other gouernment thene thou hast 
had, and that thou have upon thyself first seignoiirie and maistrie suche 
as thou hast upon other by force and not by right. Certeynly hit is 
not right that a man be maister over other and comandour \rhe 
he cannot rewle nor may rewle hymself and that his vertues domyne 
above his vyces, for seignourie by force and wylle’may not longe. 
endure. Thenne thus may thou see oon of the causes why and 
wherefore I have founden and maad this playe, whiche is for to 
correcte and repreve the of thy tyrannye and vicious lyuying.’^ ^ 

Having thus described at some length, the first cause, why he had 
discovered the game to improve the king, the philosopher said that 
the second cause wherefore this playe was founden and maad was for 
to kepe him from ydlenesse, wherof Seneqne sayth Unto Lucylle 
y dienes without any ocupacion is sepulture of a man lyuyng.^’ The 
philosopher made a few remarks as to idleness leading a man to an evil 
and sinful life, and said that the third cause why he had discovered 
the game was to remove “ pensifnes and thouglites from the 
mind of the player. 

The king having heard all these causes thought “ that the 
philosopher had foniide a good maner of correccion and than he 
thankyd hym. gretely and thus by the signement and lenrnying of 
the philosopher, he cjiaunged his lif, bis manors and alle his eujll 
c'ondicions.’* Part IV., ch.^8. 


^ Caston,Part I , Chap, III. 
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Fow, ’tlioiigii tie two ' wsions abotit the causes' wiici led to tie 
discoyerj of tie ■ game*- are different, I tiink tiat tie Greek 
FMloiHetor, referred to by Caxton, is tie same as ■ PersiaB^ 
Buzarjameier® Tie Greek name according to Caxton, means 

lover of justice,*’ and tie Persian word means “ great. in jnstice.’* 
Tie Greek matron is tie same as Persian meher, 

Fowj before giving tiis version of tie cause, wiy tie game of 
ciess was discovered, Oaxton’s work, tiongi it does not believe tie 
statement, alludes to one other version. It says tiat some men say 
^'tiat tiis play was founden in tie tyme of tie Yataylles and siege 
of Troye,**^ Tiis reminds us of what Sir William Jones^ says of 
iis being told ‘‘that tiis game is mentioned in tie oldest law books^ 
and tiat it was invented by tie wife of Eavan, king of Laoca, in 
order to amuse iim witi an image of war, wiile iis metropolis was 
closely besieged by Eama in tie second age of tie world.** 

These two latter versions^ tie European version and tie Indian 
version, which give to tie siege of Troy and to tie siege of Lanea 
respectively, tie credit of having originated tie discovery of tie 
game of chess, are very striking, because they add one more link 
to the number of facts, which have been advanced to show, that 
there is a striking resemblance between the Indian episode of Situ 
and Eavan in tie Rainnyan and tie Greek episode of Helen and 
Paris in the Illiad.^ 


^ Part L, chap, I. 

2 Asiatic Researches, Vol. II., p. 160, 

^ (*1) ^5 ilMH, UH dfl 

mRi -nsall! \CCC-C(c. 4 ^ lecture by Mr. 

Palloajee Burjorjee Desai ; vide also a leciuire by Prof. Macmillan on the 
.■subject. ■■ 
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Cashmere and the ;4ncient Persians, 

[^Mead 0th DeceMe}"^ 1895 . Di\ Peterson in the ChairiJ 
— — 

M, Troyer iil hi^ itdcljatarangiili^ isays tltafc **Iii all tlie 
pfiioal not ides df the gltioieiits, Kaelimirappeai^s to have been jollied 
to India.” Thiii is, to a yety great exteBt, true of the geogi'^pliioal 
noticefls of dasKnie^e in the ancient Iranian literature, 

' L 

In the tinles of the Avesta, the modern rOgidns d£ dashniere, 
Piinjah and Scincte^ which afre Watered by the great Itldus atid its 
tribdta5?ies, Were included in the region, known by the liaitiO of 
Hapfca Hindu ^ the Septa Sindhu (ttfr Rf^) of the 

Vedas, As the Avestio and Vedio names Hapta-ll indu and Sapta- 
BiudhU siguifvj the Indus thdn had sevdii tidbufcaries. The 
ancient Gi^ecks and the aiidient Hiildhs had given the following 
name^ to the sefen tribntaries : — 


Vedid names. 

Greek. 

Moderru 

In the MflhAbMirata.* 

SiiidhU ... 

Vitasfca 

Asikaiii 

Parusltani 

Viplls ... 
SatadhrU ,»* 

Kubiin ...j 

Indus 

Hy das pcs 
Akesinis ... 

Uydraortes ... 
Hyphasis 
Hesydrus 
Kopheii 

Sindhii ..i 

Jhelum 

Ghenaub 

Ravi ... 

Biya ... 

Sutlej 

Yitasta. 

TchandrabhAga. 

AiraVatii, 

BUtadrUs 


By the timej when the Pahlavl writers wrote tlieir cotiimObtaries 
of the Avesta V^endidad, Which mentions the name of this cotlntry 
Hapta Hindu, some of the tributaries were Uni ted j and their number 
was reduced to fife, which has given the country its comparatively 
modern name of Panjnaddy or PanjAb, ij,<f the coUntry of five ri fersi 
That snch wasi the case, appears from the faetj that the Pahlavi com- 
mentators, not finding! in their timej the number of the trihntari€?s 
to be seven, as itidioated by their Avestic naniCj liapta-HindUj try 
to explain the name in a difiereiit way. They say^ ‘‘ It is called 

1 RAdjataranginl Histobe des Rdis dti Kacbmirj Vol. il., p. B08» 
a Ibid,, IL, p. 317. ^ 

(Spiegel, Pahlavi Vendidad, p. 7, 1. 1) ^ "tJO* 
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Hapta-Hindu because tliere are seven rulers over it (avash Iiajt 
JSinduhanih'fiand iigh sar^kJmdd haft Again, it appears, that 

during the time of the Pahlavr commentators, tlie limit of tlie 
country of the Hapta-Hindu, that is, of the country watered by 
the seven tiibutaries of the Indus, had immensely increased. 
Bience it is, that they add, tfiougli’ not definitely and clearly, that 
the country of Hindustan extends from east to west.’’ (Hacha 
mhastara Mendim cwi damhasiarem ffen'dum. Spiegel^ p, 7^ L S'). 

It is very strange, that though the country of India has continued 
to be occupied by the followers of the writers of the Vedas, who 
called it Sindhu, the country has continued to be known by its ancient 
Iranian name of Hindustan, and not by that of Sindhustan, as it 
sliould have been called from Sindhtr, the Vedic name of the Indus. 

Cashmei’e, which has the sources of one of the tributaries of the 
Indus, the Jhelum, — -'the Hydaspes of the ancient Greeks, the Bydas- 
pes of Ptolemy and the Vitals fca of the Vedas, — was then 

included in the above-named country of IJapta-Hindu. Unfortu- 
nately, the Iranian names of the tributaries of the Indus have not 
come down to us in the extant Iranian literature. But still, the 
names, Hydaspes, the Greek name of the Jhelum, and Bydaspes, the 
name given to it by Ptolemy, clearly show their Iranian origin. 
We know, that some of the rivers of ancient Persia derived their 
names from aspa, ” the horse, because their speed was con- 
sidered to be as great as that of the hoi*se.^ TakS, for example, the 
Hvaspa the good-horsed (Yt. HlX, 67), which is 

thought to be the same as the Ohoaspes of the Greeks, The name, 
Hydaspes or Bydaspes, is another instance of a river deriving its 
name from Avestic aspa (•*€!«*» = 8, L. equus) a horsor 

II, 

Coming to the Pahlavi books, we find, that the Bundehesh speaks 
of Cashmere, as being situated in Hindustan,^ It appears from this 
book, that, though far from the country of Persia, and though not 
under the direct rule of the Iranian kings, it was once a Zoroastriaii 
country. The 29th chapter of this work speaks of the spiritual 

1 Vide my paper on Horse in ancient Iran.’’ Journal of the Anthropologi* 
cal Society of Bombay , Vol. IV., No. 1. ^ 

^ Cashmere is in India. Justi, p. 10^ L 12 S. B. 

P. V Wp.sk Cham XXIX.. IS. Vld/i inv Bimrlehp^h. n. 149. 
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rulers or beads of diiferent countries, wbetlier ruled bj Iran proper 
or not. In the latter class of comitrios, it names, among others, 
I^angdez, Pesyansai or the modern Peshin and Oashmere. Then 
it proceeds to name all the spiritual leaders, who had, at one time or 
another, ruled over these di:^ereiit places. But it omits to mention 
the name of the spiritual leader of ^Oashmere, thus showing, that 
very little of this country was known to the writer. 

That Oashmere was once a Zoroastrian country, appears to us 
also from the Saddar, of which we have not the original Pallia vi 
with us. Cashmere is there mentioned, with three other localities, 
as a place where Zoroastrian religion once prevailed. As Dr. 
West says “ These four localities are considered to be isolated from 
the seven regions to jSome extent, probably implying that they 
were supposed to contain Mazda-worsbippers independent of 
Iranian rule, or that their position had become unlvUOWB.”^ 

III. 

Coming to Firdousi’s SMhnameh, we find, that the first mention 
of Cashmere in that work, Is in the reign of Kaikhosru. Cash- 
mere, then, seems to have been under the suzerainty of the king of 
Persia, because when the king, on ascending the throne, holds 
a grand review of his troops, Pramroz, one of his generals, 
commands the soldiers of Kabul, Seistan and Oashmere 2 

In the description of the long war of supremacy between 
Kaikhosru of Ira« and Afrasiab of Turaii, Oashmere is mentioned 
five times.^ It seems, that Oashmere lay in the way of the march 
between Iran and Turan. When AfrMab prepares for an invasion 
upon Persia, and when his army overruns the country from Cash- 
mere to Scinde, Kaikhosrn, the King of Iran, asks his general 
Eustam to go to the frontiers of Turiin without halting in Cabul or 
Oashmere. The way, in which India and Cashmere are spoken of 

" 1 ' Sacred Books of the East, Vol." XXlT.7prMi#', Ohap,' X,' 7 , " 

IwH Ka) 'iid . . .< 

, e)!^ J ' J b f 

* J 3 ,V ' 

Mohl. II., p. 588. (jii? lyljtA)-' ''*r ' ’ ' 

» MoM, HI., pp. 76. 236, 420, 498, 608, ‘ ■ " ' ' ' 
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tc^geilier, in some of these passages, .confiriBSy what M* Trojer says 
In his RMJaiamBgini, that 'the' ancients' always spoke of India' and 
Cashmere together. , At the end of the, first campaign, when the 
.TiiriiiianB sailer a defeat, and Piran* their general, sues for peace, 
one of the 'terms of the treat j he.proposos, is, that the Tni4niaiis 
should withdraw their army ' from Cashmere, and gi?e up all claims 
whatsoever upon the country, Wilson, in his essay on the ancient 
history of Cashmere, based on Radjatarangini, says, that the T artar 
princes, spoken of in that work, were possibly some individnal 
adveiitnrers who took advantage of the tempoi^ary confusion 
(caused by this and subsequent struggles between Iran and Tnrfin) 
to establish themselves in Gashmir.*^* 

The Brahmins of Cashmere, known as the Pandits, are reported, 
even to-day, to be good astrologers. We find an allusion to that in 
the Shabnameli. dal had a son, named ShagM, of whom it was 
predicted by the astrologers of Cashmere, that he would turn out a 
wicked man, and that he would bring about the ruin of his family. 
Firdousi says, tliat this turned out to be true, inasmuch as Shagad 
conspired with the king of Cabul, to bring about the death of his 

own brother Rustam .2 

During the reign of Behai4ni^gour^ (Bebarara V.), the king of 
Cashmere was a vassal of the king of KanouJ, called by Phrdousi, 
king Shangel. 

According to M. Troyer, the translator of the"^ Radjatarangini, it 
appears, that Shangel was a titulary name of all the kings of 
Kanouj, and that the real name of this Raja was Sadasu or 
Tesndhva, of the dynasty of kings known as the Bala Rais. When 
his Indian king visited the court of the Persian king, who had 
married his daughter, the king of Cashmere had accompanied him 
to Persia as one of his vassals. 

Coming to the reign of Kousbiravun (Ghosiws L), we find from 
an episode given by Firdousi in the account of his reign, that 
Cashmere then formed a part of the territories of an Indian king, 
named Jamhour^ ). In the deliberations of his State affairs, 

the sages of Cashmere were often invited to take part.® 

M* Troyer, in the third volume® of his RAdjatarangini, saj^s, on 
the authority of some historians, that#?n the reign of Noushiravan, 

I Asiatic Eesearches, Vol. 'XY., ® Mohl. lY., p. 704. . 

« MohL YI., p* 64* A P. 440. « p.6S3. 
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Cashmere formed a part of a great Indian empire, which was ia- 
Yaded by a Persian army, and made to pay a tribute, but on the 
4eath of that monarch regained its independence from the Persian 
yoke. Prom Pirdonsi, we know very little of an actual invasioB, 
but we know, that an invasion was threatened, in the case of a 
refusal of tribute. The Indian king, instead of trying to settle the 
question of tribute by a trial of the strength of arms, sought to 
settle it by a trial of the strength of intellect. He sent to the 
Persian king, a messenger with the game of chess, invented by the 
learned Pandits of his country, and asked that monarch to solve 
the mysteries of that game. If the Persian king or his courtiers 
succeeded in solving them, he promised to pay the desired tribute. 
A learned courtier of the Persian king, succeeded in solving the 
mysteries of that game and thus gained for his sovereign and his 
country the tribute from India.^ 

Proceeding further iu the Shahnameh, we find an allusion to Cash- 
mere in the reign of Yezdajird. It seems, that Cashmere cloth was 
as well known to the ancient Persians, as it is now known to us for 
its warmth and durability.® Among the commissariat requisites, 
necessary for a new army, Yezdajird, the last of the Sassanian kings, 
mentions the cloth of Ca8hmei*e, in one of his letters to his feudal 
princes, whom he asks to meet at a particular place in Khorassan, 
to make another stand against the advancing power of the Arabs. 
- IV. 


Having examined the few allusions to Cashmere in the Shfib- 
numeh of Pirdonsi, we will notice here, the relation of the ancient 
Persians to Cashmere, referred to by Wilson in his Essay on the 
Hindu History of Kashmir,’^ ^ on the authority of Bada-ud-din, 
the author of Goherd Alem Tohfet us-Shahi and of other Mahora- 
edan historians.^ I have already alluded to a few in examining the 
references of Firdousi. : 


King Surendra, one of the kings of Cashmere of the first period, 
had, says Wilson on the authority of Mahomedan writers, “ a 
daughter named Catpan Bhanu^ of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments; the reputation of which induced Bahman, the son of 
Isfendiar, ^ to solicit and obtain the princess in marriage.^’® 


1 Vide stij?ra my paper on “ Fii^ousi’s version of the Indian Game of Chess.” 
MohL VI., pp. 384-90. 

a Mohl VII., p. 462. . ® Asiatic Researches, VoL XT., pp. 1-119 

4 IM, p. 5. ® of, Pers. ® Asiatic Eeseaiches, XV., p. 1 
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As to tlio ai 3 fcliorifcj foi* this statemetit, Wilson says, It does not 
appear from what source they have derived this story, as it is not 
found in the Hindu records, nor in the historical romance of 
Firdausi ...... Had there been any foundation for the 

tradition, it might have been of some chronological utility/ I 
think the source of this tradition is Bahman-nameh, Le., the book 
of Bahman, written according to M. Moiil, in the end of the 
eleventh or in the commencement of the twelfth century. It 
appears from the Bahman-nameh, that the fame of the beauty 
of the women of Cashmere had spread even in Persia. When the 
different advisers of the king advised him to marry one of the 
princesses of the different countries, which they liked best, Rustam 
pointed to Cashmere and advised his king to marry the princess of 
that country. Firdousi says, that Bahman had died a natural death ,2 
but according to Bada-ud-din,^ whose authority Wilson follows, he 
was njurdered by the attendants of his Cashmiri queen, his 
marriage with whom, had proved very unhappy. 

Again, it appears from the Bahmnn-ndmeh, that Cashmere was 
a place of refuge for the family of Rustam from the cruel hand of 
Bahman. His sisters and other relations ran away to Cashmere, 
when pursued by the followers of Bahman.*^ 

According to Bada-ud-din,® Janaea, the third ruling prince of 
Cashmere after the above-named Surendra, had sent a Cashmiri 
army under his son, to invade Persia, then ruled over by Homai, 
the daughter of Bahman, but the army was repelled by DarAb, the 
son of Bahman. 

Jaloca, the third ruling prince after Janaea, had, according to 
Bada-ud-din, subjugated a part of the north of Persia then ruled 
over by Harab.® 

In the long list of rulers who succeeded Jaloca, we have nothing 
special to record about tbe relations of the ancient Persians wdth 


^iW, p.i8. Mohl, V.,p.2'>, 1.1. 

: , s Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 18.n. 

* On the other side of Takhtd-Solomon, near Shrinagar, there is a place, 
called Rnstamgari. A Pandit at the temple of Eagoonath Mandir, told me, 
that according to some, it is believed to have derived its name from Rnstam. 
X was told by my syce at IslAmAbad that Giljit, in Cashmere, a place was 
pointed out to him, as that, at which, aocordingj^ to tradition, Rustam was 
killed by the treachery of his brother ShagAd. 

. s Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 19. ; ^ ® Ibid, p. 20. 
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Casliniere, until we come to tbe reign of Miliir Cula, tlie Mirldml of 
tbe Ain-i-Akbari. The author of the RMjatarangini depicts this king, 
m a wicked monarch, in whose reign, the Mlech’hashad an ascendancy. 
He founded the temple of Mihir6swara and the city of Mihirapnr, ** in 
which the 0 andhar Brahmans, a low race, ..... were permitted 
to seize upon the endowments of the more respectable orders of the 
priestho4d.”^ ' 

Now who were these of tbe the 

Gandharva Brahmans of the Mlech’ha dynasty ? 

A learned Pandit of Cashmere, told me, that this is an allusion to 
the Persian priests of Zoroastrian faith. The king Mihir Giila having 
favoured these Zoroastrian priests, he is run down by the Brahman 
writer of the RMjatarangini, and the Persian priests are abused. The 
very names of the king, his temple, and his city, as Mihir Cula, 
Mihireshwara and Mihirapnr point to a tendency to lean towards the 
Persian worship of Meher or Mithras. 

The references to the Gandarii by the classical writers, as collected 
both by Wilson and Troyer, point to two different races of the 
Gandarii. It appears, that the Gandharas, referred to by the author 
of the Rudjatarangini, were not the same, as those referred to, in the 
MaliAbhuratta, but they were the same, as those referred to by Hero- 
dotus, as Gandariaiis and as a people of one of the twenty Satrapies, 
in which Darius Hystaspes had divided his Persian Empire.^ They 
were the same, who, with the Sogdians “having the same accoutre- 
ments as the Bactriaiis,” formed a part of the army of Xerxes,® They 
are the same, as those referred to by Pliny, as being a tribe of 
Sogdiana, the Sogclha of the Yendidad. 

Thus, the Gandhara Brahmins, referred to by the Radjatarangini, as 
being preferred to the Brahmins of the country, and as liaving won the 
favour of Mihir Cula, were some foreigners from the further ’west. 
That they were Zoroastrian Mobeds, appears from the description given 
in the Radjatarangini The writer alludes tauntingly, to the oft-repeated 
charge of the custom of marriage among the nearest kins among the 
ancient Persians, a charge, that has been rebutted, as one, carelessly 
made by a few Greek writers, on the authority of a few doubtful 
recorded instances of one or two unreasonable Persian monarchs. 

^ IHdlp. 2S. ^ Bk. III., 91. 

3 Bk, VIL, 66. “Ha(Jthc Bactrian equipment in all respects.’*— Bawlin* 
son’s Translation. 

^ Bk. L, Siokas, 30t>— SCSI,, 
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Tim next reference by Bada-ud-clm to a Oasbiniri king wlio had 
ally relations with Persia, is that to Lalitaditya,t who, according to 
Wilson’s chronology^ rilled m the commencement of the eighth cenfnrr 
after Christ. When Yazdajird, the last of the Sassaniaii rulers, was 
hard pressed by the rising power of the Arabs, he was one of the 
neighbouring i*ulers, who had mjirched to Persia to help the Persian 
monarch. But, on his way, Iiearhig of the great poWei' of the Arabs, 
he withdraw and returned to CashrU^re.^ 

V. 

According to Herodotus, H^fitts Hjstaspes was the drst Persian 
monarch, who had sent to dashmere, an expedition for exploring the 
regions Watered by the Indus. We know from the game authority, 
and from several stone columns With onneiform inscriptions, recently 
discovered near Suez, tliat this enterprising monarch was the first to 
build a complete Suez canal about twenty-three centuries ago, for the 
purpose of developing the trade of hk conquered countries,^ It 
appears, that it was with the same enterprising zeal, that he had sent 
an expedition to the shores of the Indus. HerodotUs says i — 

A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of Darius. 
He being desirous to know in what part the Indus, which is the second 
river that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into the sea, sent in 
ships both others on whom he could rely to make a trite report, and 
also Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly, setting otit from the city 
of Caspatyrus aud the country of Pactyice, sailed down the river 
towards the east and sunrise to the sea* . * * After these persons had 
sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians, and frequented this sea/’^ 

Herodotus refers to the above Caspatyrus in another chapter as 
follows : — “ There are other Indians bordering on the city of Caspatyrus 
and the country of Pactyica^ settled northward of the other Indians, 
whose mode of life resembles that of the Bactrians. They are the 
most warlike of the Indians,’* ® 

Yi. 

Wilson has shown very cleverly that the Caspatyrus of Herodotus 
is the same as Cashmere,^ According to the ancient tradition recorded 
in the Rndjataraxigini, the ancient history of Cashmere, the country was 

1 Asiatic Researches^ XT., p. 44. * ItUdf p. 46 note. 

® “La Stele de Ohalouf ” par M. Joaohim Mr nan t. Vide mj Gujarati Lecture 
before the DnjAn Prasarak Mandli on “The Suez Oaf at. ” 

^ .Herodotus IT,, Gh, 44 ; translated by Cary (1889), Bohn’s Classical Library 
Series, pp. 251-2, 

« TTT Ch. 102. « Asiatic Rcsearch'“S. Tol. XT», up. 115-118, 
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afc first “a vast lake called Satisaras.”! Saint Ca^japa, the son of 
Marichi, the son of Brahma (the Cashef of the Mahomedans), was 
tjie person who broaght about the desecration of the country and 
emptied the lake. Hence the country was called Kacjapapura, 
2 .^., the country of Kacyapa. 

According to another legend about the diying of the valley of 
Kashmir, referred to by Wiison, as given in the Waldat-i-Cashmir, 
■when this country was covered with water, there lived in it a demon, 
named Jaladeo the deinon of watei*) “ who preyed upon man- 
kind, and seized on every thing and person he could meet with in 
the neighbouring regions.” ^ Onshef, the son of Mariclii, prayed to 
Mahadeo to kill this demon. Mahadeo asked his servant Vishnu 
to do this, and he succeeded in killing this demon after a fight of 
100 years. May lask—Hasnotthis story any connection with that 
in the Shahnameh, in which Sam, the son of Karimfin, kills, on the 
banks of the river Kashaf, a demon-dragon ‘‘whose length extended 
from one city to another and whose breadth spread from one moun- 
tain to another. All the people were afraid of him and kept a watch 
for day and night against him.”® That Sam had visited Hindustan, 
appears from another part of the Sbahnaraeh, wherein we find old 
Faridun entrusting young Minocheher to the care of this general.^ 

VIL 

Even now, the people of Cashmere read and hear with pleasure,, 
some of the touching episodes about the ancient Persians in the 
Shdhnameh of Firdousi. Daring my visit to that country, last May 
I frequently heard the Pandits saying : 

f j-A /•/O U ly 

i* e., “The person who reads Shfibnameh, even if he were a woman, 
acts like a hero.” The episodes are rendered into Cashmiri songs, and 
sung on special occasions by musicians and singers, before large 

1 md, p. 8. « dhid, p. 93. 

KJsS 

dr'Lr? Ji JjJ 

Vuller I., p. ih. J V'" ^ , , 

jT.; <^Xf y Ji Ov/cf* ^ 
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assemblies at nigbt. In.tlie midst, of a.very touching episode, when, 
owing to the difficulty or the dangei* of the favourite hero of the 
episode, who has for the time become a. favourite of the audience 
as well, the excitement of the hearers is raised to the highest pitch, 
the singer suddenly stops and refuses to proceed farther. The 
hearers get impatient to know the fate of their favourite hero, and 
subscribe among themselves, a, small sum to be given to the singer 
as the price for releasing the favourite hero from what they call, 
his ^'^hand.r difficulty or danger. It is only, when a sum is 
presented, that the singer pi'oceeds further. They say, that even 
on marriage occasions, some of the marriage songs treat of the 
ancient Persians. For example, I was told that one of the 
marriage songs, wms a song sung by the mother of Eustam, when 
her son went to Mazindaran to release king Kaus. 

Yiir. 

It was for the first time, that I had heard in Kashmir, the 
following story about Rustam and Alii I do not know, if it is 
common to other parts of India. 

They say, that Rustam was resuscitated about 500 years after bis 
death for the following reason, Ali, the favourite of the holy 
Prophet, had fought very bravely in the war against the infidels. 
The Prophet complimented him, saying ; ‘‘You have fought as 
bravely as Rustam.’’ This remark excited the curiosity of Ali, as to 
who and how strong this Rustam was. To satisfy the curiosity 
of Ali, but without letting him know about it, the Prophet prayed 
to God to resuscitate Rustam. God accepted the prayer. Rustam 
re-appeared on this earth, and' met Ali once, when he was passing 
through a very narrow defile, which could allow only one rider to 
pass. Rustam bade Ali, Sablm Alikum, saluted him. Ali did 
not return the Alikum Salani. Having met in the midst of a narrow 
, defile, it , was difficult for any one of them to pass by the side of the 
other, unless one retraced his steps. To solve the difficulty, Rustam 
lifted up the horse of Ali together with the rider by passing his 
whip under his belly, and taking him over his head, placed him on 
the other side of the defile behind him. This feat of extraordinary 
strength surprised Ali, who on return spoke of it to the Prophet. 

After a few days Ali again met Rustam, who ivas sitting on a 
plain with his favourite horse, the Rakhsh, gracing by his side. On 
seeing Ali, he bade him Salftln- Alikum, but Ali did not return the 
salam. Rustam then requested AH to' bring to him the grain bag of 
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to be lifted up, and it) was after an, amount of e&rt that he could 
carry it to Rustam. Ali thought to himself: What must be the. 
strength of the horse and of the master of the horse, if the grain-bng 
of the horse was so extraordinarily heav}^? On going home, ha 
narrated to the Prophet, what he had seen. The Prophet then 
explained the matter to liim, and said that it was Rustam, wliom he 
had seen during these two visits, and that God had brought him to 
life again at his special request. He then reprimanded Ali for his 
want of respect towards Rustam, in not returning his saliinis, and 
said, that, had Ali been suificientlj courteous to Rustam, he would 
have prayed to God to keep him alive some time longer, and in that 
case, he (Rustam) would have rendered him gi^eat help in his battles. 

IX. 

Most of the Cashmiri songs afoont the ancient Persians refer to 
Rustam and to King Kaos. I was told by a Pandit, that the Sul- 
tan of Katinu near Muzafferabad in Cashmere, traced his descent 
from King Kaus. We know from the A vesta and Pahlavi books that 
King K/iUs was known for his opposition to magicians, fairies, &c. 
In the Aban Yasht, he is represented, as praying before Ardvigura 
on Mount Ereziphya, identihed by Bunsen with Mount Seraphi in 
the country of Holrnius betw^een Merv and Herat, for suppress- 
ing the power of these evil-minded people. The Pahlavi Bahaman. 
Yasht supports this statement. Again, from the Pahlavi manu- 
script Zarthosht-nameh of Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, 
we learn that this monarch had sent one Sarita to an abode of. 

the fairies known as Dair*i-Parikan with an order to 

destroy that place. Sarita, instead of executing the order of his 
master, entered into a treaty of peace, whereupon Kaus sent him 
back wdth special orders to kill a fairy known as Kalba Karap. 
Now w^e still hear in Cashmere, Cashmiri songs and stories wherein 
Kaus and the fairies play a prominent part. The age of Kaus is even 
now spoken of, as the golden age of Cashmere, when boats could 
move on land. One can say, that this is true, even now, in the case 
of the Dill Lake, where the movement of the boats in the beautiful 
waters of the lake, all covered with aquatic {lower plants and bushes, 
gives an appearance of the boats moving as it were on land. 

Before concluding Hbis paper, I will refer to a mistake commit- 
ted by some P.arsee writers^u mixing up Cashmere with 

Kasbmar ^ place situated, according to Ousley,^ near Tarshiz 

in Khorasan. Pircloiisi speaks of the foundation of the new reli- 
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gioB of Zoroaster in the reign olGaslitasp as the planting of a tree 
in the ground. He says: '‘ It was a tree with many roots and a lai’ge 
number of branches^ spreading from the mansion of Gushtasp to, 
the top of his palace. The leaves of that tree were good counsels 
and the fruit was wisdom. How can one who eats of such fruit 
wisdom) die ^ 

Having thus spoken allegorically of Zoroaster and his new reli- 
gion, Firdousi says that King Gushtasp, the then King of Persia, 
planted before the gate of his fire-temple, a noble cypress 'which 
Zoroaster had brouglit from paradise. He calls it the cypress of 
Kashmir ( because it was planted in a place called Kash- 
mar. This tree “ reminds us, says Ousley,^ " of that extraordi- 
nary triple tree, planted by the Patriarch Abraham and existing 
until the death of Christ.” Mohsan Fani, a native of Cashmere, 
also speaks of this cypress tree in his Dabistan,^ and I think it is 
this Dabistfin that has led Parsee writers, like the learned author 
of the Rehbar-i-Din-i-Zarthoshti^ into the mistake of taking the 
Kashmar of Firdousi to be the same as Cashmere. It speaks of 
the locality at one place as Kashmir or Kashmar^ and at another 
place as Kashmir. Again, it speaks of the locality as “ a place 
celebrated for female beauty,” and we know% that it is from very 
ancient times, that modern Cashmere is celebrated for the beauty 
of its women. Then, add to this, the fact, that the author of the 
Dabistan was himself a native of Cashmere. All these facts seem 
to have led later Parsee writers to believe, that the modern Cash- 
mere was the place w'here King Gushtasp had planted in the com- 
pound of a fire-temple the cypress of Zoroaster, which, from the 
straightness of its growth and the elegance of its form, wfis con- 
sidered to be the symbol of straightforwardness, uprightness and 
truth. The author of the Dabistan tries to give some intelligent 
explanafcionof the tradition, which allegorically speaks of the cypress 
being brought from paradise. As Firdousi says. King Gushtasp 
planted the cypress before the fire-tempie, as a symbol to impress 
upon the minds of the spectators, that as the tree w’ould grow 
straight, and spread all round, so he would endeavour to spread the 
doctrines of truth and straightforw'ardness taught by the new faith, 

^ Valler IIL, p. 1497, * Travels in Persia, Vol. I., p. 389. 

® The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Vol. £. p. 30^^!^. 

^ Behbari-Dm-i-Ziartlioshti by Dastur Erachjee Sorabjee Meherji Bairn, p. 40. 

® p. 306. 
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The general opinion about the extant Avesta literature is, that it 
is a faithful remnant of the Grand Avesta^ ’of the Achemeiiian times. 
But as Prof. Max Muller says, the late lamented .Dr, Barmesteter, 
whose untimely death has caused a great gap in the foremost rank 
of Avesta scholars, has, by what he calls the historical solution of 
the question, thrown a bomb-shell “into the peaceful camp of 
Oriental scholars. He asserts, 2 that the Avesta, . as it has come clown 
to ns, is not a faithful reproduction from the “ Grand Avesta ” of the 
Achemenian times, but that it has undergone several changes while 
passing through the hands of the different monarchs of Persia, who 
undertook to collect its writings. 

To support his theory, he dwells upon, what he calls, two kinds of 
evidence. I. — Firstly, the historical evidence, as collected from the 
.Dinkard and the letter of Tansar, the Dastur of Ardeshir Babegan, 
to the king of Tabaristan — .II.— Secondly, the internal evidence, as 
presented by the Avesta itself. 

On the supposed strength of these two kinds of evidence, he says, 
that a great part of the Avesta had been re-wTitten in the period of 
the political religious fermentation, which preceded the advent of the 
Sassanians ; that the greatest and the most important touch and finish 
were given to it in the reign of Ardeshir Babegan (A. D. 211-241); 
and that even in the reign of Shapnr I (A. D. 241-272), some 
jinai changes were made in it. Thus, Dr. Darmesteter brings down the 
antiquity of the Avesta, which scholars like Hang and his Vedic school 
had placed in a remote period, preceding even the Achemenian times, 
to as late as the third century after Christ, The object of this paper, 


■s Prof. Max Miiller’s article entitled “ The Bate of the Zend Avesta ” In the 
Dec. 1893, iV'ol. XLIV,, p. 869* 

® Le Zend Avesta Ii\ pp, 2*40. The Vendidad, 2u(I Ed», Introduction, 
ppe XXXVii-ha, 
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is to examine some of tlie points, \ybich Darniesteter dwells upon, to 
support his theory. This paper does not pretend to examine in 
detail, the great question of the Antiquity of tlie Aresta from all 
standpoints, biit aims t® examine it from -a few standpoints, 
suggested by Darmesteter, as facts of historical and internal evidence* 

I. 

Pirstly, we will enter into the subject of the historical evidence about 
the later origin of the Avesta. The history of the collection of the 
Avesta, as given in the Dinkard,! is as .follows : — 

In the tixiies of the Achemenian emperors, one copy of tlie “ Grand 
Avesta” was deposited in the royal archives of Istalchar (Persepolis), 
and another in the royal treasury of >Shapigan, The one in the royal 
archives was destroyed by Alexander tha Great, 2 during his conquest 
of Persia* The literatare so destroyed, was written, according to 
Tansar,3 12,000 ox-hides. It consisted of 1,000 chapters. The 
other copy .in the royal treasury was taken possession of by tiie 
Greeks, who carried it away and got it translated into their language. 
Perhaps, it Is this tmislation, that Pliny^ refers to, wlien he says, that 
Hermippus (3rd century B. C.) had commented upon the two millions 
of verses of the writings -of Zoroaster, Doring the times of the 
Parthian dynasty, when there was, to a certain extent, a religious 
anarchy in Persia, Valkhash '{Yologeses I.), with a view to restore the 
religion, tried to-ooilect the Avesta literature destroyed by Alexander^ 

But the most successful attempt was made by "^^Ardeshir Babeg/liig 
the founder of the Bassanian dynasty. The services rendered by 
Ardeshir to the cause of the Zoroastrian religion are therefore thus 
commemorated in the Afrin i Bapithavan; Hamuaor Farohar-i" 
Ardeshir Babegan bM, avii liama Earohar-i-arastaraa va vinistaraii 
va vinartaran-i-din khudae bad, i. ‘‘May the guiding spirit of 
Ardeshir Babegau be one with ns, together with the guiding spirits 
of those, who restore, arrange and look into the religion of God.” 
Ardeshir was helped in this noble cause by a learned Dastur named 
Taosar or Tansar. Although, as said above, one attempt was 

^ S. B, Yol XXXVll., West’s Binkard, Introduction, p» sxxi.j pp. 413*14» 

* Viraf-nameh, 1-8 . 

* louraal Asiatique, Neuvidme serie Tome III. (^894), p. 516. The Viraf- 
BAmek, refers to ox*hides, but does not give ^the number (Ob. 17). 

* Pliny, Bk. XXX., Ohap. 2, Bostqck and Riley’^translatioii (1856), YoL 
V., p. 422. 
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made by Vologeses I. before Ardeshir, and althongli two more 
attempts were made after Ardeshir by Shapur 1. and Shapur IL^ 
to re^store the ancient literature and religion, it is only Ardeshir’s 
more imporaiit attempt that is commemorated in the above 
Afrin. Now, Darmesteter lays- great stress upon the abovemeiitioned 
account of the Diukard, and upon- a letter by Tansar to the king of 
Tabaristauj wherein, he explained,, to a, certain extent, how he wished 
to proceed in the work of helping his royal master Arde>sliir in the 
cause of uniting the ancient Persian empire, of reviving the ancient 
literature, and of restoring the ancient religion. On the strength of 
these two documents, he says, that the Avesta literature, as it has now 
come dowm to us, was, to a certain extent, meddled with, by Tansar. 
It appears from Magoudi,^ that Tansar belonged to the Platonic sect, 
and so, according to Darmesteter, Tansar had introduced into the 
Avesta, his Platonic views. Working upon that speculation, he tries 
to show, that there are several Greek elements in the Avesta. Not 
only that, but there are several other elements — Budhistic, Braha- 
miiiical, Jewish, etc., which show, he says, that the Avesta writings, 
now extant, are not very old. 

We will examine the evidence^ produced by Darmesteter from the 
historical documents, and see, how far his conclusion is based on solid 
ground. He takes his stand upon the general statements of the 
Dinkard and of tine letter of Tansar, and boldly drawls inferences, 
which would not be^ justified by a detail examination of the passages. 
Let us examine the statements about the three principal different 
sovereigns of Persia, who collected the Avesta, and who worked, so 
to speak, to bring about Iranian renaissance. 

1. Firstly comes Yalkhash. The Dinkard says of him, that *WaI- 
khash, descendant of Askaii, in each district, just as he had come 
forth, ordered the careful preservation, and making of memoranda for 
the royal city, of the Avesta and Zand, as it had purely come unto 
them, and also of whatever instruction, due to it, had remained 
written about, as well as deliverable by the tongue through a higli 
priest, in a scattered state in the country of Iran, owing to the 
ravages and devastation of Alexander and the cavalry and infantry 
of the Arumans.”2 

, ' ■ . ■ , .if ■ ■ 

1 Ma^oudi Chap. XXIV,, Traduction de Barbier de Moynard et Pavet de 
Courteille (1863), Toine^., p. lOL 

B. B. E. XXXVIL, Dmkai'd, Bk. IV. 24. West, p. 413, 
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Darmesteter infers from this passage, that, as Valhhash had a hand 
in the collection of the Avesta, the modern Avesta had some inter- 
polations of liis time, and that some post- Alexandrian elements had 
crept into it. But the passage does not admit of this inference. 
It very clearly says, that he had ordered the careful preserva^ 
tioii of the Avesta and Zand, as it had purely come unto them. 

Hoshangji and Hang’s Pahlavi 

Pazand Glossary, Hang’s Essay, p. 150.) Valldiash was so zealous 
to preserve the religious scruples of his creed, that, he once refused to 
go to Borne at the invitation of Nero, lest, by going by the sea-ronte, 
he may pollute water and thus break one of the commandments of the 
Vendidad, which forbade the pollution of water. His brother Tiridates 
was a priest. Now, how can a king like him, who was so closely 
counected with a priestly familj^, and who himself so earnestly observed 
all religious scruples, allow any interpolations in the collection of the 
old Avesta? How can he tolerate the smallest addition of any 
foreign element ? 

2. After Valkhash, comes Ardeshir Babegan. He is spoken of by 
the Dinkard, as the next collector of the Avesta, Tansar’s letter to 
the king of Tabaristan also refers to this matter. The Dinkard says : ^ 

‘‘And that Artakhshatar, king of kings, who was son of Papak, 
came for the restoration of the monarchy of Iran, and the same 
scripture was brougM from a scattered state fo one place. The 
righteous Tosar of the primitive faith, who was the priest of priests, 
appeared with an exposition recovered from the Avesta, and was 
ordered to complete the scripture from that exposition. He did so 
accordingly, to preserve a similitude of the splendour of the original 
enlightenment, in the treasnry of Sbapigan, and was ordered to dis- 
tribute copies of the information provided.” 

From the above passage of the Dinkard, Darmesteter infers that “ it 
appears that the Ardashir compilation contained two classes of texts : 
texts that were incorporated as they were, and other texts that, were 
eonjecturally restored by Tansar, the Porybtkes, so as to make a 
collection that should be an exact reproduction of the Vistasp Avesta, 
the lost treatise of Shapigan, which is as mich as saying that the 


^ S» B. E. XXX YU., West’s Diohard, Tntruductinn. p. xxxi. 
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Arclaslur Avesta is a compound oF texts anterior to Tansar and texts 
emanating from Tansar, the whole leing an ideal restoration of a 
primitive Avesta.’^^ I beg to submit, that the above passage of the 
Dinkard does not at all allow of such an inference. How can ah 
unprejudiced reader derive that inference, when tlie passage very 
clearly says, that Tosar . , , appeared with an exposition 

recovered from the Avesta and was ordered to complete the scripture 
from that exposition ? 

Again, ive must tate into eonsideration, the character of ihe two 
chief actors of this second period of Iranian renaissance, the charac- 
ter of both the king and his Hastur, of Ardeshir and Tansar- 
Ardeshir, through his grandfather Sassan, belonged to the sacerdo- 
tal race. According to Agathias, he was initiated in the doctrine 
of the Magi, and could himself celebrate the mysteries.’' How 
can such a king, himself versed in the learned lore of his religion , 
give a free hand to bis Dastur, to introduce into the religious scrip- 
tures any foreign element that he liked. It could do in the case of 
a king, not versed in the religious lore, but not, in the case of a 
king like Ardeshir, who, by birth and education, belonged to* the 
sacerdotal class versed in their religious books. If Tansar had 
taken any liberty, Ardeshir could have at onee stopped him. 

But now, let ns esamine the character of Taitisar himself. Accord* 
ing to the Dinkard, he was a “ Paoiry6*tkaesha,'’’ z.e..yOne of the old 
order of faith, a»d, as such, was naturally averse to any innova- 
tions and to the introduction of any new elements in the old religion 
and in the old scriptures,. This is confirmed by the tone he adopts, 
in his letter to the king of Tabaristan. He expresses his displeasure 
at the new order of things, subsequent to the religious anarchy in 
the reign of the preceding dynasty. He says : ® “ At last, by the 
corruption of the men of those times, by the disappearance of the law, 
the love of novelties and apocrypha and the wish for notoriety, 
even those legends and traditions passed away from the memory 
of the people.” How then can we except a FaoiryotkaAsha of 
Tansar^s type and views, to introduce into the religion and religions 
scriptures, notions, foreign to the old faith ? 


a nui, p. XO. 


1 S, B, E. IV. Darme^eter. 2 Bel. XbV* 

s J?>/Up. XLIIh ^ 
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While speaking about the chai’acters of the two principal actors 
of the second period of Iranian renaissance, it will not be out of 
place, to examine briefly, a few important parts of Taiisar's letter on 
■which Darmesteter rests so much. 

(а) Firstly^ Darmesteter attaches great importance to that part of 

the letter, wherein Tansar writes to the Ring of Tabaris tan, that 
Ring Ardeshir does away with those customs, which do not suit the 
necessities of his time. Now, this does not show that Ardeshir, 
through his Bastur Tansar, meddled with the old religious scriptures. 
It simply means, that he modified sevex’al customs, which, looking 
to the circumstances of the clianged times, acted harshly and unj nstly. 
Again, Tansar s words, Jai*^ mean, that 

the king is the ruler over the religion,’^ i.e., the king is superior 
in points of religion or is the head of the Cimreh. What Tansar 
meant, was, that the king was the spiritual and temporal head of 
the country. It seems, that the translation given by Darmesteter, 
vy,y *^the Shahinshah has power over the religion,’^ is beyond 
the mark. It stretches the nreanrng-too m ucli. When Henry V III. 
assumed in England, the power as the spiritual head of the Church, 
he did not make all possible changes either in the religious observ- 
ances or the scriptures* 

(б) Again, Tansar’s words, 2 

mean, that, If the religion is not described (or explained) by reason , 
it has no steadiness.” .Darmesteter’s renderin^'g of as 

“ enlightened, ” carries the idea, that Tansar meant addition or 
modification, but the words merely mean ‘‘ description.” The fact, 
that this passage of Tansar’s letter, does not refer to the ’additions 
of any new notions or ideas, is proved by another part of Tansar's 
letter, quoted above, wherein, he himself expresses his displeasure 
against the introduction of novelties. 

(c) Again, the fact, that Tansar 's letter does not refer to any 
changes or additions in the Avesta scriptui^es, is more than proved 
by a cursory examination of some of the rules and laws, referred 
to by Tansar, Let us see, if some of the points, referred to by 
Tansar, are found in the present Avesta, with which, he is supposed 
to have taken great liberty, 

1 Journal Asiatique, Nettvieme Tome til. (189/), p. 212, 1, 9, 

« Ibid, p. 213, 1. 14. ^ 
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The king of Tabaristan complains of somo innovations on the part 
of Ardesbir, Now., if^ according to Darmes-tefcer’s theory, Tansar had 
taken liberty with the Avesta, wc should have found those innova- 
tions in the Avesta; but^ as a matter of fact, we do not find them. 
For example, the king of Tabaristan objects to Ardeshir’s division 
of the different professions into four classes. ^ The Avesta division 
of the professions is as follows:— (1) Athravan (the -clergy), (2) Ea- 
tha^shtar (the army), (3) Vaetrya (the cultivators), and (4) 
Hutokhsh (the artizaiis). 

Ardeshir’s divisioi3, according to Tansar^s letter, is as follows : — 
Tlii king is at the head of all. Then follow 

(!) Agliab-i-DIn, f.e,, the clergy. 

(2) Mukatel (mardaii-i-kfirzar), the army. 

(3) Kuttjib, the writers. This class includes clerks, 
medical men, literary men and scientific men. 

(4) Muhami, /.<?., the men of the ordinary class of work. 

This class includes merchantis, agriculturists, workmen, &c. 

A superficial examination of these two divisions, the one of the 
Avesta and the other of Tansai% shows, that they widely differ, 
Now, if Tansar took liberty with the Avesta, why did he not replace 
the Avesta division which “ did not suit the necessities of the pre- 
sent'^ by the new division ? If Tansar’s object was to establish the 
unity of the throne by the unity of the Church, instead of meddling 
with philosophic subjects like those of the Logos and the Ideas, 
which the generality of the people did not care for, and which could 
in no way strengthen the power of Ardeshir, he ought to have first of 
all handled subjects like this and the following, which had drawn 
the general attention, and which had, according to the king of 
Tabaristan, displeased the people. He ought to have introduced 
them into the Avesta, to give them the stamp of religion. The 
fact, that Tansar did not do so, and that the extant Avesta gives 
quite another division, shows, that Tansar had not taken any liberty 
with the Avesta. 


{d) Then, the next important subject, referred to by Tansar in his 
letter, is the subject of punishments for scepticism and for cri- 
minal faults, such as, theft and adultery. For example, Ardeshir 


ordered, that the adulterer gnust be punished by having his nose 


1 lUd^ p. 617. 


» Ibid, p. 214. 
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cut, that; the brigand and the thief must be punished by being made 
to pay large fines, &c. Now, if Tansar had taken liberty with the: 
Avesta, and, if, as he says, Ardeshir had “ ordered these precepts 
to be inserted in the Book of Laws” (ketab i-siinun), we should 
find them in the present Avesta, at least in the Vendidad. Bot 
we do not find anything of the kind in the Avesta, which shows 
that Tansar had not meddled with the Avesta. 

In the Pallia vi commentary of the Vendidad (VIII. 23G (74) 
Spiegel, p. 122), we find an allusion to the punishment of a brigand 

(raedar It is there said, on the authority of a commentator, 

Gogoshasp, that a brigand, who continues in his evil profession, 
may be at once put to death without waiting for a formal order 

from the I)5ito*bar. ^ ne» 

The same punishment is 

ordered on the authority of one Vakhshapur. Now, it appears from 
this, that the punishment here referred to, is not at all in accord 
with the punishment I'ef erred to by Tansar, in his letter, as that 

ordered by him to be inserted in the Book of Law.” On the 
other hand, it is more in accord with that spoken of by Tansar, as 
prevalent in the ancient times. This shows, that Tansar had no- 
thing to do with the Avesta. Not only that, but he had nothing to 
do even with the Pahlavi commentaries, writteli much later than 
the original Avesta. If he had no free hand in the later Pahlavi 
commentaries, how can he have a free hand in the original Avesta 
itself ? 

(e) Again, we find in the Pahlavi version of the Vendidad, a 
number of names of emineut Dasturs, who had made comments, 
such as Gogoshasp, Dad-farrokh, Adar-pM, Khoshtanbujid, 
Vakhshapur, but we do not find anywhere, the name of Tansar, 
This is a very strong proof, that Tansar had no hand at all, not only 
in the original Avesta, but even in the much later Pahlavi versions. 

(/) Lastly, take the case of Tansar *s reference to the social custom 
of marriage. He says, that Ardeshir prohibited that a man of 
high family should marry a girl of a lower family, with a view to 
preserve the purity of blood.’’ Now, we find no prohibition of this 
kind in the present Avesta, If Tansar had/taken liberty with it, 
as alleged, he would have put in this prohibition in the VendidM. 
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The only prohibition referred to in the Vendidad, is, that a Mazda- 
yacnaii should not join in marriage with a Da^va-yacnan, 

, 3. In examining the so-called historical evidence of Barmesfceter, 
on the later origin of the Avesta, we now come to Shapur, the 
third important actor of the period of renaissance, after whose time, 
he thinks, the Avesta canon was closed. Darmesteter is of opinion, 
that foreign elements crept into the Avesta even after Ardeshir^s 
time, and so, he attaches great importance to the following passage 
in the Dinkard about Shapur. 

‘‘ Shalipuhar, king of kings, and son of Artakhshatar, again 
brought together also the writings which were distinct from 
religion, about the investigation of medicine and astronomy, time, 
place, and quality, creation, existence, and destruction .... that 
were scattered among the Hindus and in Arum and other lands ; 
and he ordered their collection again with the Avesta, and the 
presentation of a correct copy of each to the treasury of Shapigan,’ 
(S. B. E. XXXVII., West’s Dinkard P. Texts IV., p. 414 ; Darmes- 
teter, Le Zend Avesta III., p. XXXII.). 

Darmesteter says, that This is a confession that part of the A vesta 
was translated or imitated from foreign sources.” ^ Xothing of the 
kind. It appears to be clear from this passage, that here the question 
is about the collection of medical and scientific works ot/i^r than 
those of religion (fJj tK5 ^ najAtthd-ch-i-min din bard'^^ 

How can they have been embodied in the extant Avesta, which, 
according to Darmesteter himself, is ** only a liturgical collection, and 
it bears more likeness to a Prayer Book than to the Bible.” ^ What 
the Dinkard says, is merely this, that Shapur got collected, both from 
the East and from the West, works on scientific subjects. They were 
not all embodied in the Avesta, but as the last sentence of the above 
quoted passage says, the presentation of a correct copy of each to the 
treasury of Shapigan ” was ordered by the king. The words in the text, 
(Jemtiman Aveetah lalchvdr an 

ddhhian . . . farmuf he ordered their collection again together 
with the Avesta. Paid. Paz. Glossary, p. 150), mean that Shapur ordered 
the collection again of this scientific lit erature together with that of the 
1 S. B. E. IV*. VendicH^ 2nd Edition p. XEVl. 

® Pahlavi Pazend Glos^ry by floshatigji and Haug-Haug’s Essay, p. 151, 1. 4« 
s S. B. E, IV. Yeudid^d, 2iid Edition, Introduction, \u xxxill. v > ' - 
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Avesta, and ordered a copy of each to be preserved in the royal library 
of Sliapigan. The words do not admit of the interpretation of “ reiinir 
et incorporer dans TAvesta les fragments dhin interet scientifique/’ as 
llarmesteter (Le Zend Avesta III., p. xxxiii) understands them* 

If, as Darmestetei* says, the above passage is an allusion to his 
theory, that additions were made to the Avesta even in later times, 
then, as a matter of fact, we must find these writings on medicine, 
astronomy, and such other scientific subjects in our present Avesta. 
.But we do not find them at all. Therefore, the only inference we can 
draw, is this, that the passage in the Dinkard,does not at all allude to 
any subsequent additions to the Avesta itself, but to the Pahlavi works. 

In closing this short survey of Barmesteter’s conclusion, based 
on the historical evidence of the Binkard and of Tansar’s letter, we 
must bear in mind several facts, 

(a) In the very passages, where the Binkard speaks of the restora- 
tion of religion, and of the religious scriptures, and on which 
Darmestetei* lays great stress in support of his theory, Alexander, 
the Greek of Greeks, is spoken of as “the evil-destined villain 
Alexander,'’ and allusions are made to his ravages and devastations. 
Again, the very document, on which Barmesteter bases his theory, 
vu., Ibii al Muqaffa’s letter of Tansar, speaks of the harsh conduct of 
Alexander towards the Persians. He thought of killing the princes 
and nobles of Iran, so that during his march towards India, they may 
not rise against him. But the good advice of^his tutor Aristotle 
prevailed, and he divided Iran into petty principalities, so that the 
rulers may fight among themselves, and not join into an open rebellion 
against his rule. Again, in the body of the letter itself, Tansar 
alludes to the fact of Alexander’s burning the sacred books.^ 

Now, Barmesteter represents Tansar, as borrowing foreign elements 
for his Avesta, from these very Greeks, whose hero Alexander, he 
(Tansar) himself runs down, and so do the Binkard and other Pahlavi 
works. How improbable it is, then, that a religious and sacerdotal 
monarch like Ardeshir, and a Papiryo-Tka^sha Bastur like Tansar, 
should think of introducing, into their scriptures, the notions and beliefs 
of those very Greeks, who bad brought about the ruin of their country 
and religion— a ruin, the painful memory of which was fresh in their 

* sais qu* Alexandre hrtla ^ Istakhar nds livres sacr^s eerits sar 
doaxe tnille peauac d© A&iatfqu©, Seri© (1891) Tom© 
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maiiidSj and which continued to remain fresh for some time longer 1 
iJ^othing can be more improbable than this. 

But look to this question from another point of view* What did 
Valkhasli, Ardeshir and Shapur aim at? WHiat was the religious 
renaissance for ? The Greeks had possibly left a slight mark of 
their inTasion on the politics, as well as on the social and religious life of 
Iran. It was this mark of the Greeks, that had brought about the 
political, social, and religious anarchy. It was to obliterate these 
marks, that Valkhash, Ardeshir, and the two Sliapurs worked. To 
obliterate these marks, was the aim of the renaissance of Ardeshir^s 
time. T^ow, what can be more improbable than to think, that those, 
who worked hard in that work of renaissance, should, instead of 
obliterating any marks of Greek influence, prepetuate them, by 
bodily introducing Greek elements into their very scriptures ! 

If there be any country, whose religious ideas the Persians wrould 
not like to have incorporated into their religious books, it would be 
Greece or India. Again, if there be anybody, who could be said to 
have introduced into Zoroastrianism, these so-called Greek and Indian 
elements, Tansar should be the last person, because, from his very letter 
to the king of Tabaristan, to which Darmesteter attaches so much 
importance, we learn, that as a true Zoroastrian, he found the 
Greeks, Indians and others, wanting in good religious manners and 
customs )• Referring to the country of the Turks, 

Greece, and India, tansar says (I give Darmesteter’s translation)^' 

** Quant aux bonnes mceurs religieuses et an service du Roi, ce sont 
des faveurs quTI (Le Dieu) nous a oetroyfes et qiiTl leur a refusees.” 
Further on, he says: “ Toutes les seienees de la terre sont notre 
lot.’’ Thus, we see, that Tansar believed, that his fatherland 
of Iran possessed all the sciences of the world, and that his 
country was favoured by God with all goodreligious customs,, which 
the other countries were deprived of,, l^ow, how can you expect 
a man with such a belief, to borrow elements his scriptures 
from Greece and from other countries f 

(b) Again, what is more probable ? That,, in order io suit 
new circumstances, he was allowed the liberty to meddle with the 
Avesta, he should take liberty with these parts, which treat of 
philosophic subjects, <»r with those, that treat of the social manners 
and customs, with which the generality of people had to do? 
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As a religious reformer, ifc .would be bis duty uot to add uew 
philosopliic ideas, witb which, the people, on the whole, had 
little concern, but to change some of the old social usages, wbicli 
required a change under the new circumstances. If allowed a 
free hand, Tansar would have at first changed some of the customs 
mentioned in the Yendidad, which clearly point that they 
belonged to very old times. 

For example, it appears from the Yendidad, that during the olden 
times, when it was written, the use of metal, as money, was very little 
known. Animals were the medium of exchange or barter. A 
medical practitioner was required to be p>aid, not in coins, but in 
animals,* If he cored the head of a family, he was given a 
small ox as his professional fee ; if he cured the ruler of a village, 
a large ox ; if he cured the lady of the house, a she-ass, and so on. 

This scale of medical fees, must have existed, a long time before 
the Achemenian rulers, some of whom had Greek doctors on their 
statf. Now then, if Tansar had a carte blanche from his sovereign 
to take liberty with the Avesta, and to add, omit, or modify, 
the first thing, he would have done, would have been to strike off 
from the YendidM, the above system of payment, and to introduce, 
in its stead, a new system of payment by coins. 

There are several other old customs in the Yendidad, which 
suited the times, when it was written, but in the times of Yalkhash 
or Tansar, were more honoured in their breach than in their 
observance. So, had Tansar taken liberty with the Avesta, instead 
of meddling with some philosophic ideas, he 'would have at once 
changed some of the customs mentioned in the YendidM. But, 
the very fact, that the YendidAd has come down to -us, as it was 
written in some pre-Achemenian times, shows, that Tansar could 
not have taken any liberty with the sacred writings. 

(c) The chief point, which should determine the age, when the 
different waitings of Zoroastrian literature were written, is the 
mention, made therein, of the names of historical personages. The 
Farvardin Yasht contains a long list of the departed worthies of 
ancient Iran. It contains the names of eminent men, who lived 
upto two centuries after Zoroaster, and who did yeoman’s service to 
their country. For example, the name of Saen,a Ahum Stuto (Saena 
Ahum Stud An of Afrin i Rapithavan) “who, ac y>rding to the Pahkvi 
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Zartlioslit^Namel), died abont two hundred jears after Zoroaster, is 
commemorated there (Y, XIIL, 97). Now, if according to Daimie- 
steter, the Zoroastriaii canon was not closed up to the time of Shupur, 
%hj is it, that we do not find in the Farvardin Yasht, any names of the 
Parthian or Sassanian dynasties ? Those dynasties have produced 
a number of men, worthy of being commemorated fox" their 
services to the cause of their conn tiw and religion. Take the case 
of Valkhash (Vologeses I.), whose services to the cause of 
Zoroastrian religion are highly spoken of by the Dinkard together 
with those of Ardeshir. Now, if liberty was taken, as alleged, by 
Tansar, and his predecessors, with the Avesta, surely, the name of 
Valkhash would most assuredly have been added to llio long list of the 
worthies of Iran in the Farvardin Yasht. Again, Ardesbir’s services 
to the cause of Zoroastrian I'eligion were really very great. And 
so, they were commemoi^ated in the later Ptend prayer, known as 
the Afrin i Rapithavan, together with those of Zoi*oaster, King 
[Gushtasp, Asfandifir, and others. Now, if the vSassatnau princes 
took liberty with the Avesta, why is it, that the name of Ardeshir 
Babegan is not included in the list of the Farvardin Yashfe. 
Ardeshir’s son Shapur I., who also is spoken of in the Dinkard, 
as having had a part in the revival of the religion, could have 
added the name of his illustrious father in the list of the Farvardin 
Yasht The very fact, that Ardeshir’s services were remembered in the 
later Pazend prayer, but not in the Avesta itself, shows, that no liberty 
was taken with tliS writings of the Avesta. 

IL 

Having examined the historical evidence, noxv let us examine a few 
important points of internal evidence, advanced by Darrncsteter. He 
points to several passages in the Avesta, and traces in them, foreign 
elements, and infers therefrom, that those foreign elements had 
except into the Avesta in later times, 

(A) We will first speak of, what he calls, the Parthian elenxents. 

1. Professor Darmesteter refei’s to a name in the Avesta, which, he 
thinks, points to a later origin of the Avesta. It is that of Alexander. 
In the Horn Yasht,; they say of Haoma that he overthrew the 
usurping Keregani, who arose longing for sovereignty, and said : 
‘‘Henceforth, no priest will go at his wish, through the country, to. teach 
the law.” Professor^armesfeeter says, that the Kere^ani, referred to 
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As a religions reformer, ifc would be bis duty not to add new 
philosopliic ideas, with which, the people, on the whole, had 
little concern, but to change some of the old social usages, which 
required a change under the new circumstances. If allowed a 
free hand, Tansar would have at first changed some of the customs 
mentioned xn the Vendidad, which clearly point that they 
belonged to very old times. 

For example, it appears fi’om the Yendidad, that daring the olden 
times, when it was written, theuseofmetal, as money, was very little 
known. Animals were the medium of exchange or barter. A 
medical practitioner was required to be paid, not in coins, but in 
animals.* If he coined the head of a family, be was given a 
small ox as his professional fee ; if he cured the ruler of a village, 
a large ox ; if he cured the lady of the house, a she~ass, and so on. 

This scale of medical fees, must have existed, a long time before 
the Acliemenian rulers, some of whom had Greek doctors on their 
staif. Now then, if Tansar had a carte blanche from his sovei’eign 
to take liberty with the Avesta, and to add, omit, or modify, 
the first thing, he would have done, would have been to strike off 
from the Vendidad, the above system of payment, and to introduce, 
in its stead, a new system of payment by coins. 

There are several other old customs in the Yendidad, which 
suited the times, when it was written, but in the times of Yalkhash 
or Tansar, were more honoured in their breach than in their 
observance. So, had Tansar taken liberty with the Avesta, instead 
of meddling with some philosophic ideas, he would have at once 
changed some of the customs mentioned in the Yendidad. But, 
the very fact, that the Yendidad has come down to -us, as it was 
written in some pre-Achemenian times, shows, that Tansar could 
not have taken any liberty with the sacred writings. 

(c) The chief point, which, should determine the age, when the 
different writings of Zoroastrian literature were written, is the 
mention, made therein, of the names of historical personages. The 
Farvardin Yasht contains a long list of the departed worthies of 
ancient Iran. It contains the names of eminent men, who lived 
upto two centuries after Zoroaster, and who did yeoman’s service to 
their country. For example, the name of Saep,a Ahum Stuto (Saena 
Ahum Studan of Afriu i Rapithayan) according to the Pahlavi 
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Zartlioslit*Nameh, died about- two hundred years after Zoroaster, is 
commemorated there (Y. XIII., 97). Xow, if accordiug to Darme- 
steter, the Zoroastrian canon was not closed up to the time of Shfipur, 
Ivhj is it, that we do not find in the Farvardin Yasht, any names of the 
Parthian or Sassaiiian dynasties ? Those dynasties have produced 
a number of men, worthy of being commemorated for their 
services to the cause of their country and religion. Take the case 
of Valkhash (Vologeses I.), whose services to the cause of 
Zoroastrian religion are highij spoken of by the Dinkard together 
with those of Ardeshir. Now, if liberty was taken, as alleged, by 
Tansar, and his predecessors, with the Avesta, surelj^ the name of 
Valkhash would most assuredly have been added to the long list of the 
worthies of Iran in the Faiwardin Yasht, Agai n, Ardesb ir’s services 
to the cause of Zoroastrian religion w'ei^e really very great. And 
so, they were commemorated in the later Pazend prayer, known as 
the Afrin i Rapitha van, together with those of Zoroaster, King 
Gushtasp, Asfandiar, and others. Now, if the Sassaniau princes 
took liberty with the Avesta, why is it, that the name of Ardeshir 
Babegau is not included in the list of the Farvardin Yasht. 
Ardeshir’s son Sliapur I., who also is spoken of in the Dinkard, 
as having had a part in the revival of the religion, could have 
added the name of his illustrious father in the list of the Farvardin 
Yasht. The very fact, that Ardeshir’s services were remembered in the 
later Pazend prayer, but not in the Avesta itself, shows, that no liberty 
was taken with th^ writings of the Avesta. 

II. 

Having examined the historical evidence, now let us examine a few 
important points of internal evidence, advanced by Darmesteter, He 
points to several passages in the Avesta, and traces in them, foreign 
elements, and infers therefrom, that those foreign elements had 
crept into the Avesta in later times, 

(A) We will first speak of, what he calls, the Parthian elements. 

1, Professor Darmesteter refers to a name in the Avesta, which, he 
thinks, points to a later origin of the Avesta. It is that of Alexander. 
In the Horn Yasht, they say of Haoma that he overthrew the 
usurping Keregani, who arose longing for sovereignty, and said ; 
‘^Henceforth, no priest will go at his wish, through the country, to teach 
the law.’’ Professor%)armesteter says, that the Kere^ani, referred to 
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here, is Alexander, He says, that here, a foreign invasion and 
persecution is alluded to, and that, therefore, it is a historical 
allusion to Alexander’s conquest of Persia, In support of his theory, 
he rests upon the Pahlavi rendering of the word, which is rendered 
as Kilisyak (Kilisjai). In the Pahlavi Bahaman Yasht, Alexander 
is spoken of as Alexander the Kilisjak/’ Hence, Darmesteter says, 
that the Kere^ani, spoken of in the Horn Yasht, is Alexander, and that 
therefore, this text is post- Alexandrian. There are several facts, which 
show that KerecSui was not Alexander, 

(a) The first consideration is, that in the Bahnian Yasht, Kilisyak 
is used as a common noun. It is used, as an appellation, signifying 
that Alexander was a Kilisyak, whatever you choose to understand 
by that term. In the same way, the Pahlavi commentators also, while 
giving a Pahlavi rendering of the passage in question, take the word 
Kere^^ni or Kilisyak to be a common noun. 

The Avesta passage runs thus (Ya^na IX., 24): 

t,e„ ‘‘Haoma landed Kerecani, dethroned him from his throne,^ 
(Dr. Mills S. B. E. XXXI. (1887), p. 237.) 

The Pahlavi rendering of this passage is as follows (Spiegel IX,, 
75, p. 75, 11. 15-16): 

torooi f -*»jj roc" Uf* 

Horn valmamlidn mun harsaik homand ashdn bard min hJinddih 
nisMnid, Eom dethrojied (lit. made them sit down) from their 
sovereignty those, who were Jearsdih, 

This Pahlavi rendering clearly shows, that the commentator has 
taken the word Kerecani in the sense of a common noun. He has 
rendered it in the plural number. If, according to Darmesteter, the 
Pahlavi translator meant by Kilisyak, Alexander, why should he 
have used the plural number, 

(b) There is another consideration, which shows, that by Kerecani, 

the . Horn Yasht did not mean Alexander. In the Pahlavi books, 
wherever Alexander is spoken of, he is always spoken of as xllexagdar or 
Alexidar, Akandgar, Alasandar, or in some othc^y similar form ( Virslf- 
nameh I., 4 ; West’s Dinkard Bk* Oh. I., 21 ; 8. B. E. V. 

Bahman Yasht 1ft* ttt • i Wxrir-irr ^ 
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Minokberad VJIL, 29). He is uever spoken of as Kilisyak^ In the 
Bahman Yaslit, the word Kilisyak is once used, but there, it is used 
with his original name Akaiidgar, As we have said above, there, the 
word is not used alone, but simply as an appellation. Just as in 
some books (for example, the Virafnaineb L, 4), he is spoken of as 
Animayak, i.e., the Eoman, so in the Bahman Yasht, he is spoken 
of as Akandgar-i-Kilisyjikih, Alexander, the Kilisyak. In all 
other books, he is spoken of by his own name, written in diSerent 
ways. Kow, if in all these Pahlavi writings, Alexander was spoken 
of by his own proper name, why should he not have been spoken 
of by that name, by the Pahlavi commentator of the Horn Yasht, if, 
at all, be meant to express, that Kerecani w'as Alexander, 


(o) One fact more. In most of the above Pahlavi works, wherever 
the harm, done by Alexander to the Zoroastrian religion, is spoken of, 


he is always spoken of, as Alexander the cursed 


^GazashtiS 


t.e., an epithet generally applied to Ahriman or the devil. Some 
such other epithet is often applied to him (Yiraf-nameh I., 4; 
Bahman Y^asht i II., 19 ; DinkardJi Vlll., ch. L, 21). Kow, if we 
take, that, as Darmesteter says, the passage in the Horn Yasht refers to 
the religious persecution by Alexander, why is it, that we do not find 
either in the A vesta passage itself, or in its Pahlavi rendering, any such 
usual expression of hatred with the mention of Alexander's name. 


(d) Again, if the Avesta writer wished to make an allusion to the 
religions persecution by Alexander, why should he have chosen 
the Haoma Yasht for it ? We know nothing of Alexander’s 
hostility to Haoma. In his invasion, the Greeks generally destroyed 
some of the Persian lire temples. So, if there was any part of the 
Avesta, where an appropriate allusion to Alexander’s persecution could 
have been made with propriety, it was the sacred places in honour 
of fire, and not the Yasht in honour of Haoma. All these considera-* 
tions lead to show, that it is a mistake to take Kerecani to be 
Alexander. 


2, Darmesteter points to another name in the Avesta, and connects 
it with a historical event, and thereby tries to show, that the Avesta^ 


1 S. B. B, V. West, Ff hlavi Tdxts I. 

« « n xYYUTr Pahlavi Texts IV. 
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as they have come down to nS, have a later ongim It is the name of 
Aisi .Dahuka (Zohak of Firdousi), 

(a) From the facts (a) that the Pahlavi Bimdeliesh draws Ihb 
descent from one Taz, a brother of Hoshang, and (b) that tlio 
Shali-nameli calls him a Tazi, ^^e., an Arab (45^! (c) that 

Bawri, identified with the later Babylon, is spoken of in the Ave?ta, as 
the place of Azi-Dahaka, Darmesteter infers, tliat it is a reference to the 
settlement of the Arabs along the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, — ‘an event whicli took place in the second lialf of tlie Arsacide 
period. Hence, he infers, that the Avesta, which refers to this historic 
event, must have been written a long time after Alexander. But, from 
the mere fact, that Zoluik was descended from one Taz, wdio was the 
founder of the tribe of Taziks, latterly known as the Arabs, and from 
the fact of the mention of the name of Baw-ri, identified wdtli the later 
Babylon, we have no sufficient grounds to infer, that it is an allusion 
to the historical event of the occupation of Chaldea by the Arabs in 
later times. Neither the Avesta, nor the Pahlavi Bundehesh, says, that 
Zohak was an Arab, The Bundehesh does not take Zohak to be an 
Arab, It simply says, that he wn\s descended from one Taz. It is 
only Firdousi, who calls him an Arab ; and that is perhaps due to the 
facts, thatZolnlk w'as descended from Taz, and that the Taziks, latterly 
known as the Arabs, w^ere also descended from Taz. Thus, then, if the 
Avesta and the Bundehesh do not recognize Zohak as an Arab, the 
inferance, drawn from such a recognition is not valid. 

(h) Again, even taking it for granted, that T«ansar, or the people of 
lu8 time, knew^ Azi-dahak to be an Arab, how could Tansar, or some 
one else in the latter half of the Arsacide period, (whom Darmesteter 
supposes to have taken some liberty with the Avesta), have connected 
the historical event of the occupation of Chaldea by the Arabs with 
Azi-dahak. The event, having happened only about one or two centuries 
before their time, must be fresh in their minds through oral traditions. 
So, how can either Tansar, an intelligent man, who is represented 
as having studied the philosophy of adjoining countries, or any other 
man of his stamp, be supposed to connect a recent liistorical event 
with a man of the times of the Peshdadyan dynasty, a contemporary 
of Faridun, who lived several hundred years before the event ? To 
suppose, that Tansar or men of his stan^ mixecVjip a historical event, 
that had recently occuin*ed. and .chT)iiii»etAr! ^ 
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several Iiiindred years before the event, is paying a very poor coinjdi- 
nient to men of Tansar’s intelligence, who are otherwise credited with 
af knowledge of the philosophies of adjoining countries. 

(c) Again Bawri, the name used in the Avesta for Babylon, suggest 
another consideration. We find from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
that Babylon was one of the countries conquered by Darius. In the 
Behistun inscriptions, Babylon is spoken of as Babiru (SpiegoFs Die 
Aitpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 4; Oppert’s Les Inscriptions des 
Achem4mdes, p. 24, Rawlinson J. R. A. S. X. Part I,, p, 1.). This 
word Babiru shows, that in the Achemenian times, the old word Bawri 
had already begun to assume its later form of Babylon. Bawri is an, 
older form of Babiru. ITence, the text, wherein, the passage containing 
the word Bawri occurs, must have been written a long time before the 
Achemenians. So, the conclusion of Darxnesteter, that “The texts, in 
which the Arab Azi .Dalnika appears as reigning in Babylon, belong 
to a time when the Arabs wei'o already settled in Mesopotamia” is 
groundless.^ Had that been the case, the writers would have used 
Babiru, or some other later form, for Babylon, and not the older forni 
^ Bawri.’ 

3. Again, what is said of ZohMc, can be said of one Zainigau, 
alleged to be a contemporary of Afrasi^b, whom Darniesteter attempts 
to connect with an historical event of the later Parthian times. 

(a) 111 the first place, the word Zainigau (Yasht XIX. Zamysld, 93) 
has up to now been translated both by European and Parsee scholars, 
and among them, by Darmesteter himself (Zend Avesta, Part II., S. 
B. E. XXIII.,), as a common noun. But now, Darmesteter, to 
support his theory further, finds in Zainigau, an Arab, who was killed by 
Afrasiab, and thinks, that the allusion refers to the subsequent events 
of the Arab invasions which occurred in the later Parthian times (Le 
Zend Avesta III.) Introduction p. I. S. B.E. lY., 2nded., Introduc- 
tion p. L 

(h) Here again, as in the case of Zoh^k, we are led to believe, that 
a learned man like Tansar or others of his stamp were altogether 
ignorant of history* that they did not know when Afrasiab lived, and 
that therefore, they mixed up historical events, which had occurred 
only a century or twotjefore their times, with some other event which 
occurred a long time ^efore. • 

~-ji — 
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(c) Again, in connection with this erent. Dr, Darniesteter says, 
on the authority of Tabari, 1 that “ the legendary history of Yemen 
tells of the Tuhba’h Abu Kurrub’s invasions into Mesopotamia and his 
struggles with the Turanians of Adarbaigan.*’ ^ But Tabari mates this 
Tnbbah, a contemporary of Kings Gushtasp and Bahaman of Persia.^ 
If that is the case, then it appears, according to Tabari, that the 
Arabs had a footing in Mesopotamia in the -time of king Gushtfisp, 
several centuries before the Parthian rule. Thus, the arguments, 
based by Darmesteter, (that the texts, in which Zohak is made to 
settle at Bawri, and in which Zainigau is represented as being killed 
by AMsiah, are texts written in the latter half of the Arsacide 
period,) upon the assumption, that th-e oldest period known, 
when the Arabs settled along the Euphrates and the Tigris is the 
second half of the Arsacide period” ^ fall to the ground. 

4. Another point, that. Darmesteter dwells upon to support his 
theory., is this that “ the Avesta seems to ignore the existence of an 
Iranian empire. The highest political unity is the dahyu, a name which 
in the inscriptions of Darius denoted the satrapies, i.e., the provincial 
kingdoms. . , . The highest political power is the dcmlmpaiti, 

the chief of a dahyu,^'"^ Hence, he infers, that the Avesta was written 
in the times of the Parthian dynasty, after the fall of tke empire, when 
there were so many provincial kings hut no Shahinshah, no emperor, 
la) But here, Darmesteter commits a mistake, in taking a dahyu, 
in the sense of a satrapy, in which it is used in the inscriptions of 
Darius. We ought to take it in the sense, in which it is used in 
the Avesta itself. In the Avesta, it is not used in the sense of a 
provincial kingdom, hut in that of an extensive country. 

There is passage common to all Afringtins, (W estergaard. The 
Afringans, Afrigiin Gahambar, 14), wherein, the worshipper asks the 
blessings of God upon all the good reigning sovereigns. Just as, 
in the Farvardin Yasht (143-4) are invoked the Fravashis of the holy 
men of all countries, Iran, Tnran, Sairiraa, Saini (China) and Dahi, 

^ Tabari, traduit par Zotenberg I., p* 50 
^ S. B. E. IV,, 2nd ed., Introduction p, 1. 

® Oe roi vivait du temps -de Gouschtasp et d© Bahman.’* Zotenberg 
I., p, 505. j I j 
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SO, bere are invoked blessings upon all good reigning sovereigns 
(Khsliatlirayan danbupaiti). The Avesta praises good order and 
peaceful rule. It says ‘^down with the tyrant^^ ('* Dusb-pMsbahan 
avadasban bad,” Hirang-kusti, ** Dana pMsbMi-bad duzdan^ avada- 
sban bad,” Afrin), but ‘^ may good kings flourisb in all parts of tbe 
world/’ ISTow, if the word ‘ danbmpaiti/ used in this passage, meant 
a mere provincial chief,, the passage would, according to Darmesteter, 
point to several provincial chiefs. If that is so, it requires an 
explanation, why Tansar, who- is supposed to have taken liberty 
with the philosophic part of the Avesta, and wanted to bring about 
the unity of the empire through the unity of the church, did not 
alter this passage. This is a passage, which was, as now, recited 
daily in hundreds of fire-temples, and in thousands of houses of Iran, 
and therein the blessings of God were invoked upon ail the ruling 
provincial chiefs. ArdesHr is represented by Darmesteter, on the 
authority of Tansar’s letter, to- have tried to extinguish the sacred 
fires- of- the provincial kingdoms, to preserve the unity of the empire by 
the unity of the royal fire. It is strange* then, that he should have 
allowed to remain this most important passage in the Avesta, which 
acknowledged the sovereignty of several provincial rulers. 

This coiisidei’ation tends to show, that the word dmlmpaiU does 
not refer to mere provincial chiefs, and that the argument based on 
the meaning of this^word, is vague.. 

{h) In his French translation Darmesteter says ; — ‘‘'Yishtaspa 
lui-m^me dans les Gathas n’a point la physionomie d’un Eoi des 
Kois. C’est un prince qui a donn^ sa protection a- Zoroastre centre 
d’autres princes: rien ne le distingue des dahyu^aitis ordinaires.” • * 
What Darmesteter means by this passage is this, that there was 
no empire even before the Achemefnians. There were a number of 
provincial chiefs. Granted. Then, what grounds have Darmesteter 
to conclude, that the fact, that- the Avesta ignores the existence of 
an Iranian empire, shows, that H was written in the times of the 
provincial chiefs of the Parthian dynasty? It may, as well, 
have been written in the times of the chiefs of the 

jpr^-Achemenian times, 

(c) Let us look to •this question from another point of view. B 
the present Avesta d^es not^speak of an Iranian empire and of a 
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king of kings, tlie cuneiform inscriptions do speuk of a king of 
kings (“ khsayathiya kjasayathiyanam,’^ Beliistoun I, 1). Now, if 
the cuneiform inscriptions recognise an empire and a king <5i' 
kings, it is clear, that the old writings of the “ Grand Aresta” 
must have also recognised a king of kings. The question 
then is, Who did away with the mention of this king of kings 
from the so-called Sassanian Avesta? The answer perhaps would be, 
that either Yalkbash or somebody in the Parthian times, finding 
the Iranian empire divided into small provincial kingdoms, removed 
from the Avesta, the passages referring to the king of kings. If 
that was the case, why did not Tansar, who is represented as taking 
all possible liberties with the Avesta, re-insert similar passages, 
which would have been of great use to him in uniting the powder 
and the authority of his new master and emperor Ardeshir. 
To establish the unity of the empire> he wanted the unity of the 
church. So, in revising the Avesta, a re-insertion of similar passages 
ought to have drawn his attention first of all, if he at all took 
liberty with it by adding to or by modifying the original. 

(1?) We now come to the subject of the Greek elements or the 
Greek infiuence u|>on the Avesta. 

1. To support his post- Alexandrian theory, Darmesteter points to- 
the statement about the millenniums, as an instance of Greek inllBence 
upon Zoroastrian schools. He refers to the foiar periods of three 
thousand years each, referred to by the ancient Persians, as the period 
of the duration of the world. The yr^-Alexandrian doctrine of tiie 
Persians, described by Theopompus, as quoted by Plutarch runs thus 
** That Oromasdes ruled for 3,000 years alone and Ammanios for 
3,000 more. After this period of 6,000 years had elapsed they 
began to wage war against each other, one attemptng to destroy 
the other; but finally Areimanios is to perish, mankind is toenjiy' 
a blessed state of life ; men will neither be any more in need of food, 
nor will they cast shadows ; the dead are to rise again, men will be 
immortal and everything is to exist in coal sequence of their progress.’^^ 

The Pahlavi Bundehesh refers to the same doctrine, but, 
according to Darmesteter it differs in the description of the first 
two periods. The Bundehesh says : Aiihai-mazd through 
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omniscience, knew that Aharmati exists, anil whatever lie schcnnes 
lie infuses with malice and greediness till the end ; and because 
He accomplished the end by many means, He also produced spiritually 
the creatures which were necessary for those means, ami they 
remained three thousand years in a spiritual state, so that they 
were unthinking and nnmoving, with intangible bodies. The evil 
spirit, on account of backward knowledge, was not aware of the 
existence of Auharmazd ; and, afterwards, he arose from the abj ss. 
and came in unto the light which he saw. Desirous of destroy- 
ing, and because of his malicious nature, he rushed in to destroy 
that light of Auharmazd, iinassailed by fiends, and he saw its 
bravery and glory were greater than his own ; so he fled back to llio 
gloomy darkness and formed many demons and fiends,; and the 
creatures of the destroyer arose for violence/^ (S. B. E. V., West’s 
Bundehesh, Chap. L, 8-10.) 

Kow, Darmesteter says, that the latter doctrine of the Bundehesh is 
quite mystical. He says : “That period of spiritual ideal existence 
of the world, preceding its material and sensible apparition, reminds 
one strikingly of the Platonic ideas, and it can hardly have entered 
Zoroastrianism before Greek philosophy penetrated the East.^^ (S.B , 
E. IV., 2nd ed., Introduction p. Iv.) 

(a) In the first place, Theopompus has made a brief reference to 
the four periods ^f the world’s duration^ He has summed up, in 
his words, the Zoroastrian doctrine about these periods. So, as long 
as he has not given any detailed description of these periods, as givers 
by the Bundehesh, one cannot affirm, that there is a difference between 
these two statements of the same doctrine. The very fact, that he has 
tried to describe the last two periods and not the first tw'o, rather 
shows, that perhaps, he did not clearly understand, what Darmesteter 
calls, “ the mystical spirit of the Zoroastrian doctrine.” 

(§) As to the Platonic ideas, one must look to theFarvardin Yasht, 
which spaks at some length of the Fravashis or Farohars, which are, 
as Dr, West says, the immaterial existences, the prototypes, the 
spiritual counterparts of the spiritual and material creatures after- 
wards produced, and which are therefore compared to the 'ideas’ of 
Plato, A comparison of some points in the description of the ' ideas* 
of Plato with those oi the Fravashis of the Avesta, will clearly show, 
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Let us see, ‘'of what things/’ according to Taylor, the best 
translator of the Parmenides, there are ideas. He says : “ There are 
ideas only of universal and perfect substances and of whatev^’ 
contributes to the perfection of these, as, for instance, of man 
and whatever is perfective of man, such as wisdom and virtue/^ 
Thus, according to Plato, all perfect substances in the universe have 
ideas. 

In the Avesta, it is the vegetable and the animal world, that has 
Pravashis, and not the mineral world. The earth has its Pravashi 
as the home of animal and vegetable life. It is only the life-bearing 
creation, that has the Pravashis, not the lifeless. To speak scientifically 
it is the objects of the organic kingdom that have the Pravashis, and 
not those of the inorganic kingdom. 

IN’ow, what is the case with the 'ideas’ of Plato ? According to Plato 
all existing objects have their ideas, whether they belong to the organic 
kingdom or to the inorganic. The ideas are the realities, and the 
substances of which they are the ideas or models, are non-realities or 
mere imitations of the ideas. 

Again, according to Plato, whatever contributes to the perfection of 
perfect substances have ' ideas.’ For example, not only has a man an 
‘ idea,’ but wisdom and virtue, which contribute to the perfection of 
man, have ideas, * So have justice, and beauty, and goodness. How, 
in the Avesta, we have nothing like this. We have no Pravashis of 
these abstract qualities of justice, beauty, or goodness. 

Then, what does this show ? Has the Avesta borrowed from Plato 
or Plato borrowed from the Avesta ? The system of the Avesta is 
simple. All the life- bearing or organic substances only have their 
Pravashis or spiritual parts. The dead people have their Pravashis, 
because they had them in their living condition. But Plato, as it were, 
developed his system from that of the Avesta. He extended the 
notion, even to the objects of the inorganic world, and to qualities 
which led to perfection, and again mixed up with the question, the 
notion of realities and non-realities* Thus, we find, that Plato’s 
system is more intricate than that of the Avesta. What conclusion 
then is possible ? That the more developed and intricate system is 
later than the simple one; that it has worked out its development or 
completion from the original simple one. Th/s one sees, that the 
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Darmesteter attributes these Platonic ideas in the Avesta to the 
times of the liTeo-Platonists, the school founded by Philo Judious. 
But we have seen above, that the Farvardin Yasht, a part of which 
treats of the Fravashis, must have been written long before the 
Christian era, because the names of kings like Yalkhasli, who did 
yeoman’s service to the cause of Zoroastrian religion, do not occur 
there. Therefore, the notion of Pravashis could not have entered into 
Zoroastrianism through Neo-Flatonism. 

2. The other instance of Greek elements in the Aresta, which 
Barmesteter points to, in support o-f his theory of the post- Alexandrian 
origin of the Avesta, is that of Vohumano. He supposes, that the 
definition of Vohumano (Bahaman) in the Avesta is well-nigh the 
same as that of the Logos of Philo Judaeus. From this alleged 
similarity, he asserts, that Vohumano is the Avesta adaptation of the 
Platonic Logos, and that, therefore, the Avesta texts, which treat of 
Vohumano, are of later origin, f.e,, of the post-Alexandrian period, 
Not only that, but all the Amesha-Spentas, of whom Vohumano is 
a type, also, are a post-Alexandrian development. 

(a) M. Breal, in one of his learned articles in the "‘Journal des 
Savants” (Dec. 1893, Janvier et Mars 1894), very cleverly refutes 
this line of Daimiesteter’s reasoning. We learn from Plutarch, that 
the notion of the Ai^iesha-Spentas is a pre-Alexandrian, and not a post- 
Alexandrian development of the ancient Iranian religion, Plutarch in 
his Isis and Osiris (Ohs. XLVI. and XLVII.) makes the following 
statement about the ancient Persians. From the fact, that all along, 
Plutarch has been quoting Theopompus of Chios (B. 0, 300), M, 
Breal thinks Theopompus to be his authority. Hang, however, thinks 
Hermippos of Smyrna (B. C, 250) to be hisauthority. Whoever his 
authority may be, whether Hermippos or Theopompus, a period of 
about 50 years makes very little difference about the antiquity of this 
statement. Plutarch says, “ Oromasdes sprang out of the purest 
light ; among all things perceived by the senses that element most 
resembles him ; Areimaiiios sprang out of darkness, and is therefore 
of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who resides as far beyond 
the sun, as the sun n far from the earth, created six gods (th^^ 
six Ameshe-spentas, the " ^changels ’) : the god of benevolenclj 
(Vohumano) ; the goi| of truth (Asha-vahishta) ; the god of orde| 
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wealth and deliglat in beauty (HaurYaMt and Ameretat). Bat to 
counterbalance him, Areimanios created an equal number of gods 
counteracting those of Ororaasdes» Then Oroniasdes decorated heavesi 
with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tishtrya) at their head as a 
guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four other gods (Y axatas) and 
set them in an egg, but Areimanios forthwith created an equal number 
of gods, who opened the egg; in consequence of this, eyii is always 
mingled with good.” (Hang’s Essays, 2ad Edition, pp. 9-10.) 

I wonder, why Darniesteter has not given any explanation of this 
statement of Plutarch, based on the authority of either Theopompus 
(B. 0, 300), or Hermippos (B. 0. 250), which clearly destroys the 
theory of the post- Alexandrian development and of the Heo-Platoiiic 
origin of the notion of the Amesha-Spentas. The passage very clearly 
shows, that the ancient Persians before the time of the Neo-Platonists 
had the notion, not only of the Amesha-Spentas, but also of the 
counteracting demons. 

(5) Again, in considering this subject, we must bear in mind, that 
the notion of the Amesha-Spentas is a part and parcel of the notion of 
the two spirits or of the so-called Dnalistic theory. Now, this notion of 
the two spirits, the Spenta Mainyu andthe Angra Mainyu, is specially 
Zoroastrian and pre-Alexandrian. Prof. Barmesteter himself admits 
this (S. B, E, lY., The Yendidad, 2nd ed., p. Ixi.). Therefore the 
notion of the celestial council of the Amesha-Spentas, which is a part 
and parcel of the original notion of the two spirits^, must be primarily 
Zoroastrian. 

(c) There is one other consideration. If the A vest a has borrowed 
the notion of Yohumauo and the Amesha-Spentas from the Greeks, 
which pai't of the Avesta it is, that has done so ? Prof. Barmesteter 
does not say, that the whole of the Avesta was written afresh in 
post-Alexandrian times, but he says that only foreign elements were 
added. Now, we find the Amesha-Spentas spoken of in a number 
of passages, in almost the whole of the Avesta. So, if the Amesha- 
Spentas are a foreign element, then the whole of the Avesta is post- 
Alexandrian, a conclusion which Barmesteter himself does not admit. 

' For an explanation, why the Neo-Platonism has some of its notions 
resembling those of the Zoroastrian s, one must look to what the 
Neo-Platonism was based upon. Talking the sublimer doctrines of 
Plato as a basis, this school endeavoured to form a now philosophy, 
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Aristotle on all leading points of speculation, but also harmonize the 
Grecian and Oriental modes of thought , * . Neo-Platonism 
Sought to blend in one grand system all systems of philosophy, 
all systems of religion . . * The value of Neo -Platonism consisted 
in its endeavour to preserve the whole treasure ol every system of 
philosophy ; since it is, in truth, an advance of philosophy, to have 
gained a large store of different ideas, and a wide review of the 
different directions of philosophical thought,” (Beeton,') 

“ Du III® siccle de I’ere chretienne jusqu’a VI® les Neo-Platoni- 
ciens entreprirent de fondre la philosophie orientale avec la philosophic 
greque. Des tentatives analogues avaient cte faites prccedeinment 
par des philosophes juivs d’Alexandrie, par Aristotle pent etre et 
certainement par Pliilon dans le P® siecle.” Herein lies, then, the 
key why some of the notions of the A vesta resemble those of the 
Neo-Plat onists. It was the Neo-Platonists, who took some of their 
notions from the Persian religion and philosophy as from other 
religions and philosophies. Darmesteter has just missed the key-note, 
and so has tried in vain to find reasons for the similarity of notions in 
the Avesta and in Neo-Platonism. 

(C) Now w-e come to the question of the so-called Indian elements 
in the Avesta. The above considerations, and the above-quoted 
statement from Plutarch, destroy the theory, based by Darmesteter, 
upon the names ^of the three demons, vlz.^ Iiidra, Saurva, and 
Naunghaithya, oxDposedto the three Amesha-Spentas, Asha Vahissta, 
Khshathra Yairya and Spenta Armaiti. 

(a) From the fact, that the names of the three demons are also 
found in Brahminical works, he thinks that they represent foreign 
Brahminical element, borrowed by the Avesta in later times. He says 
**it appears clear thereby that their present character is not the result 
of a prolonged evolution in the inner circle of Zoroastrianism.”^ The 
above statement from Plutarch contradicts this and clearly points 

out that the notion of the Amesha-Spentas and of their counteracting 
opponents, the*‘daevas,’* is specially Z or oastrian and prc-Alexaiidrian. 

(5) Again, Darmesteter points to two passages of the Avesta, 
wherein, he supposes, there are references to Gaotama Buddha and 
to his religion. Firstly, the word Biiity (Vend. XI., 9 (Bundhi) ; 
XIX., 43), which he thinks t<5 be the same as Baodha, is a word which 
^ ■ - ' 
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refers fo one of the evil forces oE the soul. The word occurs among 
other similar words which speak of moral vices. This shows, that it is 
not a proper noun. 

(c) Again, Daraiesteter points to the word Gaotama in the Farvardin 
Yasht (Yt, XIII., 16), and says that it is a reference to Gaotama Buddha. 
As it was ‘niuder the Indo- Greeks (first century before Christ) that 
it (Buddhism) spread widely in the eastern provinces of Iran, “ and 
as “ in the first century of our era Kanishka’s coins present, in an 
instructive eclectism, all the deities of the Indo-Scythian empire, 
Greek gods, Bralmianical devas, Buddha, and the principal Yazatas 
of Mazdeism,’^^ he concludes that if the alleged allusions to 
Buddhism are accepted, the Avesta passages, where they occur, cannot 
have been written earlier than the second century before our era.” But 
then the question is, if the Farvardin Yasht, wdierein these passages 
occur, were written so late as the second century after' Christ, why is 
it that we do not find therein the names of men like Yalkhash who 
had done, according to the Dinkard, important services to the cause of 
the Zoroastrian religion? The list of the historical personages in the 
Farvardin Yasht was closed long before the Christian era, 

(D) Then Darmesteter speaks at some length about what he calls the 
Jewish elements in the Avesta. This part of the question has been very 
ably handled lately by learned scholars like Dr. Mills and Dr. Cheyne, 
who have tried to show that the Jewish scriptures owe a good deal to 
Zoroastrian scriptures. I will allude to one point only, and close. 
That is the subject of the Deluge. Darmesteter sees, like others, in 
the second chapter of the Yendidad, a description of the Deluge. I 
have sliowm elsewhere, 2 that though there are several points which 
are similar in the Hebrew sketch of Xoah, and the Avesta sketch of 
Yama or Jamshed, the second chapter of the Yendidad refers not to 
the Deluge, but to the founding and building of the city of Airyana- 
Yaeja, 


^ S. B. E, IV., Vendidad, 2nd edition, Introduction, p, Uv, 
, 9 Vide my Jamshed, Horn and Itash. 
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Tlje Belief about tlje J'uture of tl]e 
, Soul anjoijg tlje aijciei^t Egyptiaijs 

aijd Iraijiaijs. 

■ ■ ■ 

lEeady 17th June 1897 . Dr* F, Feierson, in the Chair,'] 

The belief of the aneient Egyptiaas, about the future of the soul 
after death, was similar to that of the ancient Persians, in several points. 
The object of this paper is to determine and examine those points. 

,L 

Firstly, according to Dr. 'W’iedemanij, the ancient Egyptians be- 
lieved, that **in addition to his body, man had also an immortal soul. 
This was not considered, as aniong most races, a simple entity, but 
a composite one : in life, the component parts had been united, at deatli 
they parted, each to find its own way to the gods.”^ The Avesta has 
a similar belief. Man is made up of body {tanu or hehrpa) and soul. 
As the mortal body is made up of several material parts, so is the 
immortal soul made up of several spiritual parts or faculties. On 
death, the body decomposes and its constituents are mixed up with 
the different so-called elements of this earth, but the soul ascends to 
heaven, where all its spiritual constituents part company. 

According to the ancient Egyptians, the spiritual constituents of the 
soul are Ka, Ab, Ba, Sakhem, Sahu, Khaib, Khu and Osiris 2 
We read in the Avesta : 




0 ^ 

(Yagna Ha XXVI.— 6.) 
We invoke here the life, conscience, intellect, soul and the guid- 
ing spirit of the pious males and females of the Xabanazdisbta.” 


^ Beligion of the ancient Egyptians, by Alfred Wiedemann, Ph, D., p. 240, 

a IW(2:,p.242. ’ 
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refers to one of the evil forces of the soul. The word occurs among 
other similar words which speak of moral vices. This shows, that it is 
not a proper noun. 

(c) Again, Darmesteter points to the word Gaotama in the Farvardin 
Yasht (Yt. XIII., 16), and says that it is a reference to Gaotama Buddha. 
As it was ‘‘under the Indo-Greeks (first ceiitmy before Christ) that 
it (Buddhism) spread widely in the eastern provinces of Iran, “ and 
as “in the first century of our era Kanishka^s coins present, in an 
instructive eclectism, all the deities of the Indo-Scythian empire, 
Greek gods, Brahnianical devas, Buddha, and the principal Yazatas 
of Mazdeism,*^^ he concludes that “if the alleged allusions to 
Buddhism are accepted, the Avesta passages, where they occur, cannot 
have been written earlier than the second century before our era.’’ But 
then the question is, if the Farvardin Yasht, wherein these passages 
occur, were written so late as the second century after' Christ, why is 
it that we do not find therein the names of men like Valkhash who 
had done, according to the Dinkard, important services to the cause of 
the Zoroastriaii religion ? The list of the historical personages in the 
Farvardin Yasht was closed long before the Christian era. 

(D) Then Darmesteter speaks at some length about what he calls the 
Jewish elements in the Avesta. This part of the question has been very 
ably handled lately by learned scholars like Dr. Mills and Dr. Oheyne, 
who have tried to show that the Jewish scriptures owe a good deal to 
Zoroastrian scriptures, I will allude to one point only, and close. 
That is the subject of the Deluge. Darmesteter sees, like others, in 
the second chapter of the Vendidad, a description of the Deluge. I 
have shown elsewhere, 2 that though there are several points which 
are similar in the Hebrew sketch of Koah, and the Avesta sketch of 
Yama or Jamshed, the second chapter of the Vendidad refers not to 
the Deluge, but to the founding and building of the city of Airyana- 
Viieja. 


1 S. B. F. IV., Vendidad, 2nd edition, Introduction, p, liv. 
, ? Vide my Jamshed, Horn and Atash. 
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The belief of the ancient Egyptians, about the future of the soul 
after death, was similar to that of the ancient Persians, in several points. 
The object of this paper is to determine and examine those points^ 

, 1 . 

Firstly, aocording to Dr. 'W’iedemann, the ancient Egyptians be- 
lieved, that “in addition to his body, man had also an immortal soul. 
This was not considered, as antong most races, a simple entity, but 
a composite one : in life, the component parts had been united, at death 
they parted, each to find its own way to the gods.”^ The Avesta has 
a similar belief. Man is made up of body {tanu or helirpa) and soul. 
As the mortal body is made up of several material parts, so is the 
immortal soul made up of several spiritual parts or faculties. On 
death, the body decomposes and its constituents are mixed up with 
the different so-called elements of this earth, but the soul ascends to 
heaven, where all its spiritual constituents part company. 

According to the ancient Egyptians, the spiritual constituents of the 
soul are Ka, Ab, Ba, Sakhem, Sahu, Khaib, Khu and Osiris.^ 

We read in the Avesta : 






(Yagna Ha XXVI.— 6.) 

“We invoke here the life, conscience, intellect, soul and the giiid-' 
ing spirit of the pious males and females of the INabanazdishta,’’ 

^ Beligion of the ancient Egyptians, by Alfred Wiedemann, Ph. E., p. 240. 

2 Iii<Z,p.242. ' * 
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We learn from this passage^ that the ancient Persians believed in 
the existence of five spiritual parts in a man. On the death of a maUj 
his bodj (iam) remains in this world, and the five spiritual faculties 
go to the spiritual world. These five faculties are as follow 
(1) Anghu, i.e», life or vitality ; (2)Da^na, n e., conscience or the inher- 
ent power, which reminds him to do good and shun evil ; (3) Baodhangh, 
L e., intellectual faculty ; (4) Urvi-na, t. <?-, soul which has the freedom 
to choose good and evil ; and (5) Fravashi, i, e., the guiding spirit. 

We will examine, how far some of the Avesta spiritual constituents 
of the soul agree with the Egyptian constituents. 

L The first of the eomponent parts of a man’s soul, according to 
the Egyptians, was Ka. It corresponds to the Fravashi (Farohar) of 
the Avesta in several ways. 

(a) The Egyptian Ka was imagined to be similar to a man and 
yet not a man.” According to the ancient Persians, the Fravashi of a 
.person is the exact prototype of that person and yet not that pm‘son 
hiniself. On the ruins of the Achemenian palaces, we see pictures 
©f kings worshipping God. Opposite to them and a little above, 
hovering in the air, we see winged figures which are the e^act proto- 
types of the worshipping monarchs. These figures are the Fravashis 
of the monarchs. They are similar to the monarchs hut not the 
monarchs themselves. 

(5) The Ka “was believed to he an indispensable constituent of 
every being which had life, Kas being ascribed to the gods them- 
selves.’’! This is true of the Fravashis as well* -^According to the 
Fravardin Yaaht we have the Fravashis of all Jiving beings. Even the 
Yaziatas, i* e,, the angels, the Ameshaspentas, L the archangels, 
and Ahura Masada, the Lord himself, have their Fi-avashis. (Yagna 
XXIIL-^2) 

‘‘I invoke with praise the Fravashis of Ahura Mazda a»d the 
Ameshaspentas, together with all the holy Fravasliis of the heavenly 
Yszat®r.** - • 

* Wiedemann, p. a42. 
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(c) Again, with respect to Ka the Egyptians believed, that man 

included a second self able to pass through walls or barriers hound 

neither by time nor space, and which might exist for thousands of 
jears.”^ This is true, to a certain extent, of the Fravashi of the 
Avesta, The Fravashi of a man existed thousands of years after his 
death. Not only that, but it existed long before his birth. The birth 
of a man is not a new event in the history of creation. His Fravashi 
was created by God with the ereation of the world. It existed some- 
where in the universe, helping in the work of creation. With the 
birth of the man, it came into existence in this world, and after his 
death, it still existed somewhere in the universe j and irrespective of 
time and space, it came to this world, when piously invoked by the living, 

(d) ‘^The Ka, which had been the companion of the body in life, 
at death attained to independent existence. It was to the Ka that 
funeral prayers and offerings were made.”^ This is true of the 
FiavasM of the A vesta. In the Pravardin Yaslit, wherein the depart- 
ed worthies of ancient Iran are remembered, it is their Fravashis 
or Far6hltrs that are invoked, and not their ravdns or souls in simple 
entity. It is in honour of the Fravashis, that the funeral prayers 
and offerings are made. 

2. Ab, or heart, was the second of the immortal parts of an 
Egyptian’s soul. According to Wiedemann, ** a distinct doctrine was 
gradually formulated as to the part played by the heart in the next 
world and how it was to be recovered by its owner. This taught, 
that after death ^the heart led an independent existence, journeying 
alone through the Underworld until it met the deceased in the Hall 
of Judgment.’" ^ 

From this description, it appears, that the Egyptian Ab corresponds 
to the Uaena or conscience of the A vesta^ in several ways, (a) Just 
as theEgyptian Ab journeys alone and meets the deceased in the 
Hall of Judgment, so we find from the Avesta and Pahlavi books, that 
Daena, after being separated at death, meets the deceased again on the 
third day after death in the Judgment Hall before Meher Davar, f, 
Meher the Judge. 

If the deceased has led a good and virtuous life, his DaSna or 
conscience appears before him in the form of a handsome maiden. 
We read in the Vishtasp Yasht (Yt. XXI Y. — 56) : 


» Wiedemann, p. 240.» * Wiedemann, p, 24 L 

^ The Pahlavi eqniv^^leuts of J)aena .are kunashne or lierd<Xr, deeds. 
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“ It appears to him, as if, in that (rvind) comes his own DaSna 
(conscience), in tlie form of a maiden, that is handsome, beautiful, white- 
armed, brave, well-formed, tall, with large breasts and well-formed 
body, well-born, of noble descent, of fifteen years of age, as beautiful 
in the growth of her body as the most beautiful object in creation,” 

The Haddkht Nash (IL, 22-23) and VirM-n^meh (IV., 18-20)give 
similar passages. The Minokherad says the same thing about the 


KnnashnS of a deceased person (II., 125). Here Kunashnl 

is the Pallia vi equivalent of the Avesta Daina, and means one’s deed, 
or actions. 

The VendidM (XIX., 29-30) also gives a similar passage, but the 
word there used is Baodhangh, which, though one of the immorta 
consihuents of the soul, is, according to the Avesl^a, a little different 
from Daena. The Venclidad seems to use it as an equivalent of Da^na 

Again, if the deceased has led a bad and vicious life, his Da6na 
appears before him in the form of a hideous ugly woman. We read 
in Viraf-nameh (XVIL, 12 Hoshangji and Hang’s Text p, 46). 


He saw in that wind his own conscience and deeds (in the form 
of) a w^oman, loose, dirty, polluted, furious, with bent knees, back- 
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hipped, so endlessly spotted that one spot over-reached another spot 
as if she were a polluted, dirty, stinking, noxious animal’* 

The Minokherad also says that in the case of a vicious man, his 
conscience appears before him in the form of an unmaidenly maiden 

(II,, 167 Foster Ddrab’s Text p, 14). 

This is what is termed a noble allegory’* by Dr. Oheyne, who 
thinks, that “ at any rate, this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the 
Talmudic stoxy of the three bards of ministering angels who meet the 
soul of the pious man, and the three bards of wounding angels who 
meet the bad man when he dies.” (The Bampton Lectures. — The 
Origin of the Psalter (1891), p. 437.) 

(b) Again, the belief of the Egyptians, about this Ab (Heart), was, 
that ^*it is not the heart which sins, but only its fleshly envelope. 
The heart was and still remained pure and in the Underworld 
accused its earthly covering of any impurities contracted. Only if the 
latter was pure did it return to its place ; otherwise it probably dwelt 
in a place set apart as the Abode of Hearts and so devoted its former 
possessor to destruction.” 

Well nigh similar is the cas^ with the Da^na, or conscience^ the 
A vesta. When it appears before the deceased, in the form of a 
woman, on the third day after death, at the time of his being judged 
by Meher the Judge, she gives credit to the deceased for her being 
comely and handsome or accuses him for her being ugly and irksome, 
according as the man is virtuous or vicious. 

In the case of a virtuous man, his Daena (conscience), appearing 
in the form of a beautiful damsel, praises tbe good actions of the 
deceased, or, as the Egyptians said, gives evidence in favour of the 
deceased and gives to him ail the credit for her being handsome. She 
says, “ I am thy good thoughts, good words and good deeds .... 
thou hast made me more lovely, more beautiful, more desirable, &c.” 
(HMokt Nask II., 25-30), In the same way, in the case of a vioious 
man, his Da^na or conscience, appearing before him in the form of an 
ugly woman, accuses him of having made her ugly and filthy. She 
says, Oh man of evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds I I am 
thy bad deeds. It is on account of thy desire and deeds that I am 
ugly and hideous, (VirM-Nfimeh XYII,, 14, 15). 

^ 


^ Wiedetaaim, p. 287. 
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3, The third coaiponeiit immortal part of a man, was, according 
to the Egyptians, the Ba, which, Prof. Wiedemann says, “cor- 
responds to onr idea of the soul. It was imagined as being in the 
form of a bird usually with human head ” This Ba of the Egyptians 
corresponds to the Urvan, (ravdn) or, ‘ soul, of the Persians, but there 
is one important difference, that when the Egyptians imagined 
the Ba, t. e., the A vesta Urvan, or soul, to be in the form of a bird, 
the ancient Persians imagined the Fravashi (the Ka of the Egyptians) 
to be in the form of a bird. 

According to the Fravardin Yasht (Yt. XIII., 70), when a pious 
king invokes the Fravashis to his help, they fly to his help in the 
form of a bird4ike man with good wings 

-"I 

4. The Sekhem was another important immortal component of 
the soul among the Egyptians. According to Wiedemann, it is ** the 
personified power of strength of the deceased.” This seems to cor- 
respond with the ^‘Anghu” of the A vesta, which is the life-giving 
faculty or the power of vitality. In chapter LV of the Yagna (s. 1), 
where the mortal and the immortal component parts of a man’s body 
and soul are spoken of, we have the word * Tevishi’ used in the place 
of * Anghu’, in the passage, we have quoted in the beginning. This 
shows that * Tevishi’ was understood to be an eqifi valent of « Anghu/ 

Xow the word ‘Tevishi’ derived from ^ to be 

able, to be strong, means ‘ strength or power.’ This, then, corresponds 
exactly with the Sekhem of the Egyptians, as described by Wiedemann. 

b. Xow, there remains one word of the Avesta passage, which 
remains to be compared, and that is Baodhaiigh. But, as we said 
above, the Yendidad uses the term as an equivalent of Daena. In the 
above passage of the Ya 9 na(LV., 1) also, the word DaSna is altogether 
omitted, and the word ‘ Baodhaugh’ is used. This shews, that there 
was a very slight shade of difference between .Daena and Baodhangh 
as two immortal component parts of the soul, 

ir. 

The next point, wherein the Avesta and Egyptian beliefs about the 
future of the soul agree, is that of tlie-judgmenrafter death. 
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According to the Egyptians, the deceased went before Osiris to be 
judged for his past actions.^ According to the Aresta, it is before 
Mithra or Meh^r, that the souls of the deceased appear to be judged. 

'*(«) It is said that an ancient name of Osiris was Hysiris, which 
meant ^ many-eyed/ In the same way, according to the Ayesta, Mithra 
was called Baevar6-0hashmana, z. e., a thousand-eyed.^* 

(^) Again, Osiris was considered to be a Diyinity of the Sun 
so was Mithra acknowledged to be the angel presiding over Light. 
Mithra is always associated with Hvare-khshaeta or Khorshed, i. e,, 
the Sun. 

(c) Osiris holds a sceptre and a flail which is a club-like instru- 
ment, as symbols of his power,^ Mithra also has his ‘ vazra/ i, e.* 
mace, or club, as a symbol of authority to be struck over ‘‘ the heads of 
vicious persons” (Kam^redha paiti daSvanam, Khorshed Kymsh, 15). 

(d) As Osiris has a weighing scale before him to weigh the good 
and the bad actions of a person,^ so has Mithra one (tarddnitdHJi) 
before him (Miaokhetad II., 119)4 

(e) Both, among the Egyptians and the ancient Persians, the souls 
of the deceased are led before the presiding judge by some god or, 
angel. Among the Egyptians, it is Annubis, that leads them before 
Osiris, and among the ancient Persians, it is Sraosh, Earn and Beha- 
lam, that lead them before Mithra (Minokherad II., 115), 

(f) Osiris is helped in his work of Judgment by some other 
gods. So is Mithra helped by some other Yazatas, L e., angels 
(Viraf, Y., 5). 

It is Anubis that is in charge of the weighing scales among the, 
Egyptians. It is Rashne that holds this office among the Persians, 
Virflfj V., 5.) 

It is Horns among the Egyptians, that superintents the work of 
weighing. It is AstM among the Persians, that does tlie similar work. 
As the Horus of the Egyptians is a god of truth, so the Astad, of 
the Persians, is an angel of justice and truth. 

Among the Egyptians, Thoth acts as a scribe of the gods and sets 
down the result of the proceedings. Among the Persians, Mithra^ 

1 Wiedemann, p. 217. a Wiedemann, p. 215. 

3 Wiedemann, p. 2J7, ^48. ^ P. 248, 

® The names of the Zoroagtrian angels taking a part in the work of 
Judgment, suggest another of compauson between the ancient Egyptians 
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timself is an account-taker. nyohhsh hamdrgar 

(Dadistan-i-Dini XIV., 8). 

2. In both the nations, the souls of the deceased go into the Higher 
world repeating some words expressive of their feeling. According 
to the Egyptians, the deceased, while entering the Judgment Hall^ 
said; 

‘*Hail to you, ye loi*ds of the Two Truths ! Hail to the Great God 
Lord of the Two Truths .... I bring unto you Truth, I 
destroy the Evil for you.’' 

Compare with these, the words of a pious soul among the Zoro- 
astrians. Ushta ahmm yahmai ushta-kahmai-chit, ‘‘Hail to him 
who (brings) happiness to others.” (Yacna XLIIL, It) 

III. 

Both the nations believed in Resurrection. As Pettigrew saysi. 
“Believing in the immortality of the soul, the ancient Egyptians 
conceived that they were retaining the soul within the body as long 
as the form of the body could be preserved entire, or were facilitating 
the reunion of it with the body, at the day of resurrection, by preserv- 
ing the body from corruption.” 

Thus we see that one of the two objects, and the principal objectj of 
the Egyptians, in preserving their bodies entire, as mummies, was to 
provide for the resurrection. They embalmed and preserved not only 

and Zoroastrians. According to both, the days o£ the month and the months 
are assigned to some gods or angels. 

According to Herodotus (11., 82 Bary’s translation (1889) p. 125), “ each 
month and day is assigned to some particular god ” among the Egyptians. We 
:6nd the same among the Zoroastriaus. All the 80 days of a Parsee month and all 
the 12 months of a Parsee year are named after particular * yazatas * or angels. 

The Egyptians intercalated five whole days at the end of the three hundred 
and sixty days of the Egyptian year. As Pr. Wiedemann says, “ The old 
Egyptian year consisted of twelve months of thirty days each, and in order to 
bring this into closer conformity with the true year there were added to it the 
so-called Epagomenal days, which even at an early period were celebrated 
in certain temples as those on which the five gods of the Osirian cycle were 
born»’ (p, 21). 

. The Zoroastrians have a similar intercalation of the year, and even now the 
last five days of the year so added, known as the * gatha ’ days, are celebrated 
in the temples as the most sacred of the Parsee holidays. They are named 
after the five ‘gdth^s’ or sacred hymns, in honour of God and His Kealm 
written by Zoroaster himself. ® 

^ Egyptian Mummies, by Thomas Jos^h Pettigrew, p. 13. 
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tlie bocly> which tliej called Kha (or Xa), but also the intestines, the 
heart, lungs and liver.^ These four internal organs were, as it were, 
given at the time of burial in the charge of four gods to be preserved 
entire, and to be reproduced at the time of resurrection. 

hTow, the ancient Persians also believed in Eesurrection, but 
they did not think it necessary to preserve the dead bodies entire for 
that purpose. At first, they thought, that the preservation of the bones 
was sufficient for the purpose of resurrection,' One Saoshyant, who 
will appear at the end of this cycle, will raise the dead from their 
bones (Ast), He was called Astvat-ereta, one, who makes the 
possessors of bones rise up . Hence arose, at one time, in ancient Persia 
the custom of preserving the bones (Ast. os in 

Astodans or Ossuaries.2) 

: Latterly, the necessity of preserving bones in separate AsloMns 
(receptacles of bones) or ossuaries was, gradually done away with, 
and we find that the Bundehesh gives a more rational way of 
dealing with the ancient belief of raising the dead from the bones. It 
says, that when God will resuscitate this world and raise the dead, he 
would do so from the material of this earth, to which the different 
material components of a man’s body are entrusted. It says that at 
the time of the resurrection, when the dead will be made to rise again , 
their bones will be claimed from the earth, where they have been reduce 
ed to the state of dust, their blood from water, their hair from trees 
and their life from nre (S. B. B. V. West Chap. XXX., 6). 

IV. 

How rises the question, How shall we account for the above points 
of marked similarity between the beliefs of these two ancient nations, 
the Egyptians and the Persians ? . . . . 

The answer is, that both these nations had their homes in Central 
Asia. The ancient Egyptians were Asiatics by origin and not Africans. 

Wilkinson^ says : — Every one who considers the features, 
the language and other peculiarities of the ancient Egyptians, 
will feel convinced that they are not of African extraction, but 

1 Wiedemann, p. 234-35, 

2 Vide my paper on “ A Persian Coffin said to be 3,000 years old sent to tbe 
Museum of the Society by Mr, Malcolm of Bushiie,” in the Juiirnid of the 
Anthropological Society, ?oL L, Ho. 7* 

^ Manners and CustOi2is of the'” Ancient Egyi>bian'^, by G. Wilkinson, 
ToL L, p. 3. 
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that they bear the evident stamp of an Asiatic orign » , « , 

And il: features and other external appearances are insufficient 
to establish this fact, the formation of the skull, which is decideclly^ol 
the Caucasian variety, must remove all d,oubts of their valley liaving 
been peopled from the East * . . » There has always been 

a striking resemblance between the Egyptians and Asiatics, both as to 
their manners, customs, language and religion ; and some authors have 
considered the valley they inhabited to belong to Asia rather than 
to Africa, • . • In manner, language, and many other respects, 
Egypt was certainly more Asiatic than African. It is not improbable 
that those two nations (the Hindus and Egyptians) may have proceeded 
from the same original stock and have migrated southwards from their 
parent country in Central Asia.” 

Kot only were they foreigners to a certain extent in Africa, but in 
their adopted country of Egypt itself, they, as Dr. Wiedemann says, 
‘‘did not exclude foreign deities from their pantheon. They never 
questioned the divinity of the gods of the races with which they came 
in contact, but accepted it in each case as an established fact. To 
them, an exceptionally powerful nation was in itself a proof of that 
nation’s possession of an exceptionally mighty god, whom the dwellers 
in the Yalley of the jS'ile were, therefore, eager to receive into the 
ranks of Egyptian deities, that they might gain his protection for 
themselves by means of prayers and offerings and at the same time 
alienate his affection from his native land.”^ 

Among the deities of the Asiatic origin, so adopted, was one Astarte 
which was the Ardvi^ura Anahita of the ancient Persians, the Amiitis 
of the Eomans. 


^ Wiedemann, p. 148. 


The Cities of Iraij as described 

iq tl]e old fahlavi Treatise of 

Shatroiha-i-Airaq. 



{^Eead Janucmj 1898. Dr* Gerson Da CunJia %% the Ckair*^ 

I. 

“ Shatroiha-i-Airan, ” or “ Tlie Cities of Ir£ii,” is the name of an old 
Fahlavi treatise, lately published for the first time, with some other 
Fablavi treatises by the late lamented Dastur Dr. Jamaspji 
Minochelierji, The hook purports to give the names of the founders 
of some of the known cities of Western and Central Asia, that 
had, at one time or another, passed into the hands of the ancient 
Persians, It has not been hitherto translated in any language.^ 
The object of this paper is to identify these cities, and to give a few 
points of geographical and historical importance about them, as 
presented by this treatise. 

This treatise seems to have been written a long time after the 
Mahomedan conquest of Persia. In the Pahlavi Bundehesh,^ the 

country of Syria is spoken of as Suristan *. e., the 

country of Suria or Syria, just as Oabulistan is the country of Oabul. 
It is spoken of, as the country, from which the Frat or the Euphrates 
runs. Sham is the name given to Syria by Mahomedan writers. Ac- 
cording to Ma^oudi,^ Syria was called Sham because it is situated 
on the left (chimal) of Kaabahj and Yemen was so called, because 
it is situated on the right (yemin) of Kaabah. The king of Yemen 


The late lamented Dr. Darmesteter has translated two passages in his 
Textes Pehlvis relatifs an Judaisme,” (Eevue des J^tudes Juives, T, XVIIl,) 
Beuxleme Parlie, p, 41. 

^ Jasti, p. 51, 1, 13, if. B. E. Oh. XX., 10* Vide my Bundehesh, p, 03i 
3 Ma^oudi, traduit par|5. De Meyuard, Yoi, III,, p. 139. 
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(Arabia Felix) is spoken of in the Palilavi books as tizikan maleh^ 

rya"? or imilmn sJidh’^ -*00 i. e., the king oE the Arabs. 

But ia this treatise, these countries are known, not by their old names 9 ! 
Suristan and ‘‘the country of the Taziks/’ but by their later names 
of Skhii and Yemen, This fact then shews, that it was written after 
the time of Mahomed, when these new names came into use. In 
what is called, the Iranian or the grand Bundehesli, the name Sham does 
occur once (S. B. E,, Vol. XLVI[„ p. 151, n. but the word seems to 
have been miswritten for Ami, which is found in the later copies. That 
it is a mistake of the last revising Editor, appeals from the fact, that, 
he says, that the land of Surak was called Shfim- Now the land of 
Surak, from which the river Arag is represented as bowing, is 
evidently the country of Sogdiana and not Syria, Nevertheless, the 
fact remains, that, though there is a mistake in the identification, yet 
the name ‘®Shain’’ was known to the revising; Editor of Bundehesh. 
But, in that case, we must remember, that the revising Editor seems to 
have done his work, as late as the end of the ninth century .2 So, it 
Is possible, that the Fahlavi writers began to use the name in tlie 
ninth cntury. That probably is the date of our treatise. 

Again, we find in no other Pahlavi work, the name of Africa, 
which is here called ** Farika.” Many Persian writers even, when 
they spoke of Africa, spoke of it, as the country of the Magreb, or the 
West. Just as at present, the European nations speak of 
Turkey and the adjoiaing countries, as tlm Ekst, and of China 
jand Japan, as the Ftu’ther East, so, the ancient Asiatic authors spoke 
of Africa— of course, by Africa, they understood only Egypt and 
the northern portion of Africa, with which they had come into contact — 
as, the Magreb, or the country of the West. The country of Egypt is 
spoken, of in some Pahlavi books as Misr, but the term Africa is 
not used at all. Therefore, the use of this name in our book, also 
points to its later origin, at a time when the name Africa began to be 
used more commonly in Persia, after the Mahomedaii conquest. It 
is noteworthy, that among the places mentioned ia our books, the name 
9 ,^ Egypli is conspicuous by its absence, though the country 

Sksid. Tehm^ MS, extra-leaves after p, 808. S. B. E., ?ol.XXXVlI.* 
p* 28. Bk, VUL, Oh. XIII., 9. Bink i-Farvardia YAm-i-Khurdad—Dastur 
Jamaspji’s Edition, p. 103, s. 14. ^ 

? S. B. E., Yob T. West.. < Buudehesh Introduction,^ p, 43, Vide my Biinde- 
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was, at one time, ruled over by the aBcieut Persians- it appears,, 
that by the name Faidka or Africa, which laterly became common in 
Persia, our author meant the country of Egypt, According to* 
JKa^oudi, the country had derived its name from one Afrike, sou. of 
Abrahah who hadfouiided.it. 

There is one other city, an allusion to which, in. the book, pointH to* 
the fact, that the book could not have been written, or at least finis}ied» 
earlier than the beginning of the ninth century,, or the end of the eighth 
century. It iS'the town, of Bagdad, Its foundation is attributed to 
one Abou Jafar, who was also called Aboin .Davunifc. This personage 
was the/ Klialif Abou, Jailer Mansour., who had, according to Ebn 
Haulval,?- built the celebrated, city, since the introduction of Islam. 
This iS‘the only town, in, the list of the cities of this book, the fouiidatiom 
of which is attrilmted to.a. Mahomedan ruler. Our book gives Abou 
Davanik, as the other name of this prince, and it k confirmed by Tabari 
(Zotenberg IV", p.324), according, to. whom, his whole name was Abou 
Bja Tar Maiigour AbouT Dawaiiiq-, Now this prince began. to reign in 
Hijri 1^6 (A. B. 7o4), and. built the town of Bagdad in Hijri 145 
(Aw Di 7G3). This ,show.s, then^ that the book must have been 
written, at the end of tlie^ eighth century or in, the- ninth century. 

IT. 

Altogether 111 cities are referred to> in this^ treatise. Out of. this 
number,, 52. are enumerated with the names of the founders of 'most of 
them-. With few etceptions, these cities are grouped in large divisions. 
The first three divisions arc separated by tlie common use* of the^ words 

In the- direction of” (pamn-tofe). 

The first group is that of the cities of Khorasan, which is* considered 
to be a. very large province; As Kiimeir sayss *^The vast province of 
Khorassan has for its boundaries- the Oxns and country of Bulkb, to 
theN. E. and E., Oabul and Seisian to the S., and to the W. the 
provinces of Irak, Asterabad, a?nd Dahosfcan,”^. p}je. cities mentioned 
as those belonging to Khorasan are 17. They are the following i — 
Samarcand, a city in Balkli,^ Khvarzem, Mhiniv-rud,.Meruv (M.erv), 
Harai (Herat), PUshen (Pusheng), Tus (Mashad) Nio-Shapuliar (Nis- 
lijipur), Kain, Dahisian,. Komis, and five cities bearing tlie name of 
Khusrui. 

# — — • 

i Ousley’s Oriental (^ography, p. SO. 

^ A Geographical Memoir of the Pereiau' Empire, by Kinnelr, p, 109, 

' ^ »r«An ftR that. <.)f Bokh^lr^ alt^o. „ • - 
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Tbe secoml gromp is that ©! fke cities in tlie direction of Khnr- 
fearan, i e,, KMrar (Pavan kost^-Khurbaran). Kliavar is the naMse 
of a district ia Khorasiin. But the very first name in this group, 

Otesiphoii, shows that it is not the district of that name, that is 
mentioned here. Here, the word is used as a coinmom noun in tlie 
sense of “the west” In this group of thu western cities^ we find the 
following 

Ctesiphos,. 

Sasur (Sai’sur).. 

Hirkli(Hilleh). 

Bawir (Babylon}. 

Ilairat or Hirat (Hira), 

Hamdfm. 

One city in Mfdi in the direction of Nehjtvand and in tlio district 
of Yahram-avand. 

Twenty cities in the country of Padashkvargar (the mountain 
district on the south of the Caspian, ineluding the provinces of 
Tabaristan, Mtoudarau, and Ghelan). 

Mosul, 

Nine cities in Jazeereb (Mesopotamia). 

Twenty-four cities in the land of Syria, Africa, Cufa, Mecca, 
and Medineh. 

The third gro^ip of cities Is tl^t of Ninirii25. or Seistan. As Sir F. J, 
Goldsmid says, It is somewhat embarrassing at the present day, to 
define the limits of the province of Sistan. We may suppose two 
territories,, one compact and concentrated, which may be termed 
*Sistan Proper/ the other detached and irregixlar, which, may be termed 
‘Outer Sistaii/” 5- 

The following are the cities of Setstan * 

Uavul (Cabul} Eilvad (Rebat), Best, Fariav (Fariab), Zavulastan, 
and Zaraug (Dooshak). 

r 

' f' 

1 Tn«r"n£>Tr ff/Mon ,A«. & kKoc -fn M^ictVi AfU ht/ bv Sir F, J, i^oldsaiid. 
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The fourth group is that of the- towns of Kirman and Pars. It 
contains the following towns- : — - 

^ Kerman, Veil Artashir, Stakliar (Istakhar or Persepolis), 

gird near Shiraz, Vish-Shslpiihar, Artashir Gadman or 
Firouzabad, and Toiij. 

The fifth group forms the towns of Khixzistan, which ax'o the 
following 

Ohai'mazd- Artashir or Ahwiiz, Ram Oharmazd, Sluts, Shuster^ 
Vandu-i-Shapnhar, Airan--kxrd~Shripuhar, Kahar Tirak^ 
Simian, Kharayast, Askar (Askar Moukarrani), Veh ( Hcy)^ 
Ga6 (Ispahan), Khajran (Kazeronn), Adjan, and Kard. 

The sixth and the last group contains towns, which cannot he 
ascribed to any one province. They belong to different provinces in 
different directions. They are the following : — 

Ashkar (2nd), Ataropatakan (Adarbaijaii), Kinav (Nmeveh)^ 
Ganjeh, Amui (Aniul), and BagdM,. 

IIL 

We will now speak of the cities in detail. 

Samarcand* — Onr Pahlavi book attributes the foandastion of 
Samarcaud to Kaus of KobM of the Kyanian dynasty of Persia, and its 
completion to his son, Siavakhsh. Tabari says, that Samarcand was 
founded in the reign of Kobad, but he attributes its loundatien to one 
Samar (Schaiuar), a general of Tobba abou-Karib, a king of Yemen 
Ma^oudi also attributes its foundation to Samar. ^ Tabari, later on, 
says, that Alexander the Great founded it. When oriental writers 
speak of the foundation of a city, we must not always understand by 
that term, its original foundation, but its being rebuilt or decorated or 
enlarged. Edrisi says this more clearly : ** Samaroande doit sa 
fondation au Toba-ehAkbar® (roide V Arabie Heureuse), et ses pro™ 
gres a Dhoul-Oaniein (Alexandre le Grand).’ 

The ShMi-ntoeh tlxrows no further light on the question of the 
foundation of Samarcand. What we learn from this book, is merely 
this, that at one time, itl>elonged to the Persians, that latterly Afnlsiftb, 
the Turanian, had taken it away from their hands, and that in accord™ 

^ Tabari par Zotenberg II., pp. 31, 32, 167. 

2 Ma^ondl par Barbier^de Meynard L, p. 363. 

* He is the same as tffe Tobba abou-Karlb> of Tabari, the master of Samar# 

* n-^Anranhie d’ Edrisi, f>ar Jauberfe^ II,, p. 108. . ' 
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ance wifcli one of the terms of peace made with Siavaklish, tlie son of 
Kalis, it went back into the hands of the Persians.^ It appears then, 
that Kalis must have begiin building it, when it was captured by 
Afrasmb, and that Siavakhsh finished it, on Eegaining it,, according to 
the terms of peace. Though Tabari, Ma9pudi, Edrisi, and Firdoiisi 
do not directly support our Fablavi book in its statement, that KAiis 
founded it, other oriental writers do, Samarkand remonte a la plus 
haute aiitiqjuite. Les annales de rOrlenfe musulman en rapportent la 
foiidation sous le nom de Sog.d0(d^ ou Sogdiane) ah epo<pue herolque 
de rhistoire persane, en Fattribuant au Keianide Kei-Kaous fils de 
KeI“-Koubacl> 

There i 9 ' one statement about Samarcand in this new. treatise, which 
throws' some light upon the locality of one of the two celebrated 
libraries of ancient Persia, 

We find, what Dr, West calls, ‘*‘The Traditional History of the 
Zloroastrian Scriptures in several Pahalavi books.® According to 
that history, when Zoroaster revealed his new religion, Kai Vishtusp, 
the then imler o£ Persia,, asked him to write down the scriptures. The 
king ordered,, that the original be kept in the treasury of Shapigan or 
Shaspigan^ aiid that an authentic copy be deposited in Daiiih-i-Napisht, 
i,e., the castle of written documents. Thus,, two great libraries were 
established,, the one of Shapigan, and the other of D^h-i-Kapisht. 
On the invasion of Persia by Alexaioder the Great, who, on account of 
the devastations that he committed, is termech^ the evil-destined 
villain^’ {nidr-i-dus^i-gadma^) ‘‘-the cursQ^^gmaslite) Alexiedar,’^ 
the latter was destroyed by fire by his troops. 

The hooks in the library, attached to* the treasury of Sliapigan, fell 
into the hands of the* Arutnans, f,«., the Greeks of those provinces, 
which latterly formed a- part of the Eastern Empire of the Romans, 
and they were translated into Greek. Our Pahlavi book also refers 

1 MobL IL, p. 272, 11. 94$-34. The ruins of Afr/lsiAb arc still pointed out 
to travellers at Samarcand. “ Through the Heart of Asia,” by Bonvalot, 
(VoL IL, pp. 7, SL) 

* Nouveau DiGtionnaire de G^ograpMe Universelle (1892). Vide the word 
Bamarkand, 

.* Dinkard Bk, III., Haug^g Introductioa to the Zend Pahlavi Glossary of 
DasturDr. Hoshangji, pp.xxxi.-xxxvHh West’s Dinkard, S. B. S., Yol. xxxvu., 
pp. xxx.-xxxi., pp. 412-413. Ardai Yir^f NAmeb, ch''(p. T.v 1-15. Tansar’s 
Jetter to the King ol Tabaristan, iTournal A^iatiqne, H^uvierne Scrie Tome IlL 
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to this traditional history in a few words. It says that the foundation 
of the city of Samarcand, which is situated in the province of Khorasan 
(or the Eastern districts), was laid by king Kaus of Kobad, and that 
tlie city was completed by his son Siavakhsh. Kaikhosru, the son of 
Siavakhshj was born there, and he had built therein a glorious fire- 
temple. The book then proceeds to say; 

** 111 the end, Zoroaster brought the religion and by the order of king 
Vishtasp wrote 1,200 '' pargards^ (chapters) of religious writings on 
golden tablets and deposited them in the treasury of that Fire-tempie. 
At last the accursed Sikandar (Alexander) burnt and threw into the 
river the (collectioa of the) religious writings (Dinkard) of seven 
kings,’’ {Vide my Aiyadgrir-hZorinui, &c., p. 55.) 

This passage, not only repeats, what is already said in the above- 
named Pahlavi w^orks about the early part of the traditional history 
of the Zoroastrian scriptures, but says something more. It says, that 
the writings burnt by Alexander were not only those of Zoroaster 
alone, but also the religious literature collected by seven kings.^ 

Now, where were the two libraries of the Zoroastrian books situated ? 
The one of the .Dazh-i-Napisht, which was burnt by Alexander, 
was situated, according to the Dinkard, in the country of Iran 
{Airdn Skatra, The Zend Pahlavi Glossary, XXXII.). It appear^ 
from the Ardai Viraf-Nameh (ch. I., 4), that the city of Iran, in 
which it was situated, was St^khar-i-Papakan, t. e., Istakhar or 
Persepolis of Ardesir Babegan. As to the second library, viz., that 
of Shaspigan, its situation has not been as yet settled, Dr. Haug^ 

1 Though the number of kings mentioned here is seven, we find later on 

that the names of eight kings are enumerated. They are Jam (Jamshed) 
Azidaha-ka (Zohak), Feridun, Minocheher, Kans, KaJ Xhoaro, Lohrasp, and 
Vishtiisp. The reason, why, though eight kings are enumerated, the religious 
writings (Dinkard) of only seven kings are said to have been collected, is, 
that the King Azidah^k or Zoh4k is not taken into consideration. The names 
of the prominent kings of Ir^n, commencing from Jainshed, are mentioned 
one by one, and Azidah^k’s name is also mentioned as that of a prominent 
king, but he an irreligious monarch, and so, as such, could not have written 
or collected any religious works. The fact, that Azidah^ik is not considered by 
the author to have been a monarch, who contributed anything to the collection 
of religious writings in the library attached to the fire-temple in Samarcand, 
is dear from the fact, that, while we find in the text, the words (that 

of, i.e., the khuddi or sovereignty of)j repeated before all the monarchs, we do 
not find them repeated iJifore the name of Azidah^ka. ' ' 

2 Zand Pahlavi Glossarif of Dastur Hoshangji, Introduction, p. XXXTI. UtS, 
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tlionglit, tliat Shaspigan ‘‘ was, perhaps, the name of the fort at 
Pasargathe where Cyrus was buried.” But our book seems to settle 
the question, and says, that the other library was at Samarcaiid. It 
was attached to the great tire-temple ol that city, founded originally by 
king Kaikhosni. Samarcaiid, though, now and then, under the terri- 
tories belonging to Iran, was not, strictly speaking, a city of Irfai 
(Irmi Shatra), as Istakhar was. It w^as, now and then, a Turanian 
city. Hence, it is, that the library of .Dazh-i-]Srapisht is specially 
spoken of, as situated in the city of Iran, as distinguished from the 
library of Shaspigan, situated in Samarcaiid, which was more a 
Turanian city than an Iranian one. 

But, there is one difficulty, presented by our text, which would 
prevent us from settling the question, that the Shaspigan Library 
was situated in Samarcaiid, It is this, that our text says of the 
Samarcaiid Library also, that it w^as burnt by Alexander, and not only 
that, but that its contents were thrown into the river. As a matter 
of fact, we know that the Shaspigan Library was not immediately 
burnt by Alexander, but tliat most of its books were translated by 
the Greeks into their own language, and that it was some of these 
translations, that Tansar or Taosar made use of, in reviving the 
ancient literature of Iriin in the reign of Ardesir Babegan.i I think, 
that the writer of our Pahlavi treatise has committed a mistake in 
.saying, that the library of Samarcand was burnt by Alexander. 

The mistake seems to me to have arisen from th^ fact of mistaking 

one place for another, their names being identical. We have 

seen, that the library burnt was that of .Dazh-i-I^'apisht, situated in 
Istakhar. Now, it appears from E bn HaukaFs Oriental Geography,^ 
that there is near Samarcahd also, a district of the name of Istakhar, 
and that there is also a river of that name passing from the 

district. This identity of the names of two places, seems to 

have led the author of the Pahlavi treatise, into the mistake of 
saying, tlmt the library of Samarcand was burnt by Alexander, 

and not only tiiat, but that its contents ivere thrown into the river. 
The statement In the older books of the Dinkard and the Viraf- 
Hanieh, that the library (of Dazh-i-Napisht) at Istakhar was burnt 

. 3 Vide my paper on o The Antiquity of the A vesta,” in the Journal of the 

Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. XI2C., .Xo. 52. Vide above 

pp. llhm ^ , r 
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by Alexander, seems to Iiave led the author to the mistahe of taling’ 
one Istakliar for another, the Istahhar of Pars for the Istakliar. <4* 
Saniareaiid. Thus then, our treatise seems to settle the question of 
the locality of the library of Shaspigaxi, the second library of Miu 

Balhll or . Bobliar&i**— The second city of Khorasin, referred if> 
in our treatise, is Bakhar-i-Hamik. It is the beaiitiful 

Bakhdhi {Baklidhim Srirdni) of the Vendidad (I, 7), spoken of, as 
Bakhar-i-!Ny6k 1^) in the Pahlavi translation. This Bakharor 

Bakhal of the Pahlavi Vendidad, is identified by some with Balkh, and 
by others with Bokhara. One manuscript of tlie- Pahlavi Vemlidad in 
iny possession, identifies the Bakhdhi of the Avesta with both Balkh 

and Bokhara (5!»? Balkh* Bokhara nybk). Now% if we take 

this- city to be Balkh, Ma^*oudL speaks of it, as ^1^ a.e., the 

beautiful Balkh which epithet corresponds to the Sririim 
L e.,. the beautiful) of the Avesta,. 

Coming to the- name of its founder, we find, tliatour book attributes 
the foundation of a place called Nevasiak it^. this city to Asfandiar, the 
son of King Gushtasp, No other oriental work comiects the name of 
Asfandiar with Balkh. Maooudi, Yakout ^ and Mirkhond ^ attribute 
the foundation of Balkh to Lohrasp, the grandfather of Asfandiar. 
Lohrfisp was therefore called Balkhi by some. According to the same 
historians, some attribute its foundation to Kayomars, some to Kuiis, 
and some to Alexander the Great. According to Kinueir some 
oriental ivriters attribute it to Taimuras.^ 

According to Tabari^, Lohrasp built there a residence, which he 
called Housna This is the AlHasna of Ma<jV)udi 5 

above referred, to. Gaz.vini attributes its foundation to Kaiomars. ® 


1 Magondi par B. d© Moynard XL, p* 121. 

2 Bictionnaire do la Perse, par B, de Meynard, p. 112. 

s Shea’s Mirkhond, p. 69. Munshl Naval Kisliores Lucknow Edition of 
187L VoL L, p. 150 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f $ d ^ ^ J ^ 

* Kinneit’s Persian Empire, p. 187. The HovAzak, referral to here, may he 
the Nuw^zi (Fire-tempfe) of the coins. (Numismatic Illustrations of the Has* 
sanians, by E. Thomas, p. 17.) 

.. L. n. 491. ® Ousley’s Travels IL, p. 37-\ 
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Asfaadiai‘ k callad Hiaehvar (t. e., a good lancer) in the Afrine 
^fy Oar work explains, why , this epithet 

was apiflied to him. It says-, that he pointed his lance to king Arjaai) 
an*i his aceuniplic'cs (Yaslit^IX. e30, 81), saying, that if they w'Dald not 
respect the now religion o! Zoroaster, he would pnmsh them with his 
lance. 

Kliarzem»--“The foundation of KhAiv.emis attributed io the Resh 
of the Yalioudgan, i.e.f to the chief of the Jews. The Pahlavi wora 

is the Plebrew Amhic the chief. find tins 

woid in many Hebrew words denoting the titles of Jewish chiefs, e.g.^ 
Hesh Metibta, -U., the chief of the Session, Resh Kalla (professor), 
Besh Gaiiitha, the chief of the Exiles.2 At times, it w'as also used 
with the. proper names of Jewish dig-nitaries. For example, Simeon 
Ben Lakish, a Jewish dignitary, was known as Resh Lakish. Of all 
these Reshes or chiefs, the rank of Resh Galutha 
the Exilarch, or the chief of the Exiles, was coiisidered to be the 
highest. According to Albiruni, “the head of the exiles, who had been 
banished from their homes in Jerusalem, is the master of every Jew in 
the world *, the ruler whom they obey in all countries, whose order is 

carried out under most circumstances.” 3 , ^ . , Ke “must of neces- 

sity be one of the descendents of David ; an offspring of another family 
would not be fit for this office,”^ lu another part of onr book, the 
chief (Resh Galutha) is called Yahouclgan Shah, ?.<?., the King of the 
Jews, because in the court of some of the Sassauiaii kings of Persia, lie 
enjoyed royal honours. Some of these chiefs were the favourites of 
Persian kings and had founded separate colonies of their co-religionists 
in Persia. When our text speaks of the foundation of Kharzem by 
the Chief of the Jews, we must understand by it, the foundation of a 
Jewish colony there, because, w'e know from the Avesta,5 that the town 
existed long before the Sassanian times. 


1 The correct form is vide section 47 of the text. Vide my Aiy^dg^r4- 

mrirAn, Bhatroiha-i. AiiAu and Afdya va Sahigiha-i-Sistan, p. 104. 

® History of the Jews, by Graetz, VoL IL, p. 554. 

® The Chronology of Ancient Nations, by Albiiuni, , Translated by Dr. Sac- 
tai, p. 19. 4 tJS, 
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Three other Jewish colonies areroteiTed to in this treatise, ;is found-' 

by the Jews, or more particularly by Shisliiii-dokht, tin? dauglder 
of one Resh Galutlia, the king of the Jews, and the wife of Ve;i(]agnrd 

Bhapnhar, t.-e., Yezdagard L, the sou of Sliapur IIL 

According to Firdoiisi, Yezdagard I. was tlie son of Shajair 111, 
Tabari says, that he was the son of Beharam but adds that some 
ciwisid'er him to be the son of Shipiit and tlie brother of BeharainJ 
Ma^oudi calls him to be the son of Shapiir,^ but on the authority of 
si-uotiier writer, says later on, that he was the .son of BeharAin.''* ]\Iir- 
khond says, that, according to some, he was the sou of Beharam, and 
according to others, the brother of Beharum.^ Malcolm says, <m the 
authority of several historians, that, according to some, Yeztlagard was 
tlie brother of Beharam, and according to others, the son. Kawlinson 
calls him the son of Beharam. He takes some Greek writers to he 
his authorities s Our Pahlavi treatise settles this question, by saying, 
that Yezdagard was the son of Shfipur. 

Now, this Yezdagard is called dafr^^l (Arabic^i.^ stinking). Most 

of the oriental historians call him a wicked king, Firdousi calls him 
Y^ezdagard-i-BazShgar {J the wicked Yezdagard. 

As an instance of his wickedness, Firdousi gives the case of 

his son Beharam Gonr’s imprisonment. He was sent to pri- 
son for nodding in the court, while standing in his presence. At the 
very time of his accession to the throne, he had given to his courtiers, 
a cause to be displeased witli him, Ma(;oudi calls him A1 Athim 
t.e., the sinner. In some Oriental works, he is spoken of 
as Pejehkiar,6 which word is evidently the corruption of Bazehgar 
of Firdousi. Mirkhond calls him Faru Bandehgar ^ 

( j.?». 5 .j'J^^i)/^vherein the word is evidently tlie corruption 

of According to Tabari, some called him and 

others Ai Khashaii ue., the wicked (Arabic hard, 

1 Tabari, par Zotenberg, Yob H., p. 103. 

a Ma^oiKli, B. De Meynard, Vol. II., p. 190, 3 Vol. IL, p. 238. 

d. 3 i ^isit j f J (Mirkhond, 

Mnnshi Naval Kishore’s Edition, p. 221. Meiiioires sur la Perse par S. de 
gacy, p. 321.) 

5 Eutychius (Vol. L, p. 548). Abu Obexdah (quoted by Macoudi, Vol. IT., 
p. 238). Sdpeos (p. 20.^* (The Seventh Oriental Monarchy (1876), p- 269 n. 3.) 

® S. ;de Sacy. Memoircs sur la Perse, p, 331. 
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rude). According to all these Oriental writers, Yezdagard was called 
wicked for his personal wicked characteristics. But we learn from 
Greek and Eoman writers, that there was another reason, why he was^ 
hated by his own countrymen. According to Procopius, Agathias 
and Theopbanes, Arcadius, the Eoman Emperor, had, by his testa- 
ment, appointed Yezdagard the guardian of his young son, Theodosius 
the Younger.! According to Cedranus, Yezdagard was given a legacy 
of 1,000 pounds of gold in return for this duty entrusted to him. This 
circumstance, they say, made him inclined a little towards the Chris- 
tians, Again, Antiochus, his great favourite, whom he had sent to 
the court of Home, to help and advise young Theodosius, had, by his 
frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the mind of the 
Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so, that according 
to some Roman writers, he began persecuting the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of 
Antiochus bad greatly led to the increase of the Christian population 
in Persia. According to Theopbanes, Yezdagard himself had shown a 
little inclination to turn a Christian. Bishop M arutha of Mesopota- 
mia, and Bishop Abdaas of Ctesiphon, had gTeat influence over him. 
Prof. .Darmesteter, while referring to these passages in our treatise, 
in his interesting article on this subject, says, on the authority of 
previous writers, that it was this monarch, who had allowed the first 
Christian synod to be held in Persia, in the town of Seleusia, under 
tlie leadership of the Bishop of Byzantium.2 Again, he had per- 
mitted the erection of a church at Otesiphon. He employed 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service. It is said, that Bishop 
Marutba gained over the good-will of the Persian monarch, by once 
curing by his prayers, the headache from which the king was suffering, 
arid which the Persian Mobads and physicians could not cure. Again, 
they say, this very Bishop Marutha and Bishop Abdaas, once, by their 
prayews and fasts, chased a demon, Which had possessed the body of the 
son of the king.^ All these statements, however exaggerated, show, 
that Yezdagard w^as, at first, a little inclined towards Christianity. 
Latterly, be had turned round a little. According to Theopbanes and 
Theodaret, Bishop Abdaas, once, depending too much upon his inflii- 


^ RawHnsoii*s. Seventh Oriental Sfonarohy, p. 272., 

2 Textea Fehlyis Kelatifs an Jndaisme. Kovue des Stndes luives, X.« 
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ence with the king, set fire to the great Fire-temple of Ctesiphon. 
Yezdagard asked him to rebuild it at once. Abdaas refused to do so. 
This exasperated the Persian king, and he ordered a general persecu- 
tion of the Christians. Thus, it was the favour, that he had shown to a 
foreign religion, and his inconsistent and wicked conduct, that had 
made him unpopular with his people, and gained for him the epithet of 
da/r, referred to in our treatise, and the epithets of A1 Athiin, A1 Kha- 
slian, Bazehgar, etc,, referred to in other Oriental works. He met 
with an accidental death, being kicked by a ferocious horse, who 
appeared to be altogether quiet when he went before lum to ride. 
Most of the orientai writers speak of this kind of death, as a punish- 
ment from God for his wicked conduct. 

INow, our Palilavi treatise goes one step further, and points out, that 
Yezdagard was not only favourably inclined towards the Christians, 
but also towards the Jews. We learn from other sources, that on great 
occasions he specially invited to his court the religious chiefs of tlie 
Jews. Huna, the son of Nathan, who was a Jewish prince, was a 
special favourite of Yezdagard. We read the following on this point 
in the history of the Jews: — “He (Yezdagard) was exceedingly well 
.-xffected towards the Jews, and at the same time favourably disposed 
towards the Christians. On the days of homage there were present 
at his court the three representatives of the Babylonian Jews : Ashi, 
of Sora ; Mar-Zutra, of Puinbeditba ; and Amemar of Naliardca, 
Huua bar Nathan, who, if he uas no Prince of the Captivity, must 
nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influence, held fre- 
quent intercourse with Jezdijird’s court. Such a mark of attention 
on the part of a Persian king . . » . » may be regarded as a 

proof of high favour,’’ (History of the Jews by Graetz, Vol. II., 
page 61?.) 

Now, there w'as one special reason, why Yezdagard was exceed- 
ingly well afiected towards the Jews. We learn for the first time 
from our Pahalavi treatise, that Yezdagard was married to a Jewish 
princess. No other works, oriental or occidental, refer to this point, 
Sliishiii Dokht is the name of this Jewish princess. She %vas the 
daughter of the Eesb Galutha, the Jewish Exilarch, who is 
spoken of here, as Yahoudgan Shah, Le., the King of the Jews, 
She seems to have played, if not. the same, as .Darmesteter says, 

' i. * PRillfil* of tliO Old 
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Testaineiifc. It appears, that not only Jewish princesses, Init other 

Jewish ladies had begun influencing the Persians in one way or 
another. It is for this reason, that we find, tliat the Dinkard 
deprecates marriages with Jewish women.i As to the question, wlio 
this particular Bish Galutak, whose daughter, Shishin Dokht, Yeiida- 
gard had married, was, the above passage of the history of the Jews 
seems to show, that it was Huna, the son of Nathan, who had con- 
siderable influence with Yeadagard. 

According to our treatise, it was this Jewdsh queen of Yezdagard, 
who had founded in Persia, Shns and Shuster, the well-known towns 
of Khuzistaii. Not only that, but it was at her special desire, that a 
Jewish colony was founded in Gafe (Ispahan). We will first speak of 
the towns of Shus and Shuster, said to have been founded by her. 

According to Sir Henry Eawlinson, in the ancient times, there 
were two cities of the name of Susan or Susa ; the more ancient, the 
Shusan of the Scriptures, being situated on the Karun or Eulieus, and 
the other, the Susa of the Greeks, being situated near the Cherkheh or 
Choaspes. The Shus of our treatise seems to be the first of these 
two. Tradition and some oriental authors^ attribute to this town of 
Shus (Susa), the tomb of the Hebrew prophet Daniel. So, it is likely, 
that the Jewish queen of the Persian king took advantage of her 
influence over her royal husband and rebuilt or enlarged or improved 
the town, with which the name of a prophet of her religion was 
connected. According to Tabari,* it is a very ancient town and said 
to have been originally founded by Shapur II. 

Shuster, the other city, whose foundation or rather enlargement 
also is atti'ibuted to the queen Shishin-d&kht, is situated on the river 
Kama at the distance of about 32 miles from Susa. Tabari* and 
other authors* attribute its original foundation to Shapur I., who, 
they say, had ordered Emperor Valerian, whom he had defeated and 
taken prisoner, to send Roman engineers to build this and other 
cities, Pirdousi® also refers to this fact, and says, especially of the 


> Dastur Pesbotan’s Dinkard, 'Vol. II., p. 90. 

® Bbn Hankal, Ouslej’s Oriental Geography, p. 76.. 
a Zotenberg II., p. 95. 

* Ibid. II., p. 79. ® Malcolm’s History of Persia, I,, p. 642, 
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waterworks oE tliis tow’ii, that they were built by BcranoiiF^ a Ilomaa 
engineerj at the orders of Shapiir I, 

• The siiYularity of the names (Shus and Shuster) of these towns^ 
with that of their founder Shishin-dokht is striking. The oiiginal 
name of this queen may be Shushaii, which is a common Hebrew 
name of Jewish women, and Shishiii may be a corrupted form. Tkj 
Hebiw name Shusan seems to be the same as Arabic ,^man 

meaning a lily.” The word doMt is tlie contracted foiin of dvklitar 
/.e.j daughter. It is used in the sense of maiden, girl or 
princess,” and is added to the names of several Persian cpieens, e.g.^ 
PuraiHclokht and Azermidokht. ' 

As to the town of Gae, wherein Shishin-dokht had founded a colony 
of the Jews, the name Gae is another form of Jae or Djey, which 
was the ancient name of Ispahiin.^ A part of Ispahaii, now in ruins, 
is still known by the name of Bjey. It was also known as Yahoudeh, 
^,e., the quarters of the Yklioudis or Jews. “Ispahan etait 
anciennement la ville counu sous le nom de Djey. Elle se nommait, 
premitivement Djey, puis Yalioudieh,”^ text attributes its 

original foundation to Alexander.^ 

^ Dictionnaira de la Geographic, etc., par. B. de Meynard, p. 15. 
^Ibid,p,4iL 

s The late Prof. I^riuesteter had a copy of the old text (MK) supplied to 
hira, wherein, a part being eaten away by worms, two letters are wanting. The 
words in the old text, as given by Darmesteter in his “ Textes Pehlvis Eelatifs, 
ail Jiidaisme (Revue des Etudes Juives, XVIII. p. 41) is ‘‘ Shatrost^n-i-Gai 
gujastak Alaksandaro pilp . . . kart.” Darmesteter, in hie translation, lakes 

the missing letters to be &e, reads the word pilp^^ and translates the sentence 
thus “ La villedo Gaifut foulee aux pieds des elephants, par Ic inaudit Alexan- 
dra,” But, it appears from the Teheran manuscript J., copied from the original, 

when it was in a good condition, that the word was ^Idlpliom 

Now Firdousi gives philhms ij*>y as the name of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great (Mohl. V,, p. 67). In Persian the wovd jjhilhms ^jojS 
can easily be read by dropping a dot (nukt<5) from ^ 

So, it appears intelligible, how the copyist put in philjdious 

for pHlhms Anyhow Prof. Darmesteter’s rending j)ilpde cannot 

hold good, because, here, there is no question of the destruction of the city of 
lint A„ tiio contrarv that of its construction, That 
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Some PeTsiaii writers carry the fonndation of IspaliAu to a period 
earlier than that of Alexander, According to our text, the Jewish 
queen of Yezdagard had founded a Jewish colony at Ispahan, but 
according to other authors, the Jews lived there, long before this 
time. It is possible, that this Jewish queen rebuilt their quarters or 
their part. of the town. According to Yakout,^ it was Baldit-en-l^asr 
(Nebuchadnezzer) who, after taking Jerusalem, brought the Jews as 
prisoners to Ispahan, where they built quarters of their own and 
called them Yahondieh.^ Their population there, latterly increased to 
such an extent, that, according to Mansour ben Badan, there was 
hardly a family in Ispahan, which could not trace its descent from a 
Jewish ancestor. Ebii Haukal^ names a place called Jehudistan, just 
near Ispahan. That may possibly be the same as Yahoiidieh, because 
it also means “ the place of the Jews.’’ 

M6rUV-rnd.— It is said to be founded by Bebaram of Yezdagard. 
It is the Maruv-al-rud of Ebn HaukalA It is the 

Marv-riid of the Shabnameh.^ The Beharam, referred to 

here, is Beharam V., known as Beharam Gour. From other oriental 
works, we know nothing of Meruvrnd being founded by Beharam 
Gour. But what we* know from Mirkhond and Firdousi is only this, 
that Beharam Gour had won a great victory over the Khakan of Chin 
at a place known as Mery^ But this Merv seems to be quite 

a different place from Merv-al-rud, It is possible that Mirkhond and 
'i’irdousi have mixed up these two places. Aft0r the victory at the 
above place, Beharam Gour is said to have built a large column 
to mark out the frontiers of Iran and Turan. 

0»nd — Both of them are said to he founded by^ 

Alexander the Great. Meruv is the well known city of Merv, known 


Alexantler had destroyed the city of I^pahAu, does not appear from any author, 
but the fact, that he had founded it, appears from Athar el-Bilad fDans le livre 
Athar el-Bllad, c’est Alexandre seul qoi e»t nomm^ comme fondateurdjBpaham 
Diet, de la Geogr., &c, B. de Meynard, p, 41). Tabari also supports this 
statement (1., p. 517). 

t iJiot- P- Maynard, p. 45, 2 

8 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p, 169. 

^ Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp, 213 , 211, 220, 222, 231, 

5 tl;,; p, 2iS p ly., p. 189. 

« Mirkhond, tradpib, par Sxl ventre de Sacy, pp. ?34-B35 j Muu-?lu Fava! 
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also as the Merv Shahjan. Ebii Haukal* also atiributes its foutida» 
tioii to Alexander the Great. Yakout and other oriental writers also 
say the same thing.2 It is called Merv Shahjan (e.e?., Merv the city of 
tlie king), because it was one of the four royal cities of Khorasan.^ 
According to Yakout, it was called Shahjan (L’ame du roi) because it 
was one of the largest and greatest cities of Khorasan.^ Antiochus 
Nicatore-had rebuilt the city and called it Antiocliia. Tabari also 
attributes its foundation to Alexander the Great,^ 

The city of Harae is the Haroyu of the VcniIidad,Hariva 

of the cuneiform inscriptions and Aria of the Greeks. It is the 
modern Herat, Yakout also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the Great, La ville d’ Herat, dit ed-Dehbi, a etc fondee par 
Alexandre, lorsque ce conqncrant, ayant enrahi FOrient, m prcparait a 
attaquer la Chine.® ” Some writers attribute its foundation to 
Lohrasp and its rebuilding to Gushtfisp, Bahman and to Alexander.5^ 

^ 1 » V w 

Silvestrc dc SacyS says, on the authority of an oriental geographer, 
that Herat was first founded by an Kmir of that name, and rebuilt by 
Alexander, ^ 

PusllOIl* — name is variously written by eastern writers, 
as or It is at the distance of 10 farsakhs 

from Herat. Some attribute its foundation and its name to Pasheng, 
the son of Afrasiab®, who was otherwise known as Shidch^^ 


1 Oasley’s Oriental Geography, p. 215. 

* Dictionnaire de la Fern, B, de Meynard, p. 527, n, 2. 

8 Kinneir's Persian EImpiro, p. 179. 

* Dictionnaire, B* de Meynard, p. 526. 

8 Tabari par Zotenborg, Vol. T, p, ol7* 

® Bictionnaire, B. de l^eymard, p. 583, ^ p» 582. 

» Memories snr la PeAe^ par S. de Sacy, p. 389. 

'9 .' de Mevnard. ts. 122, n* 1. ..Ijiivre des Eois» MuW* IV p* 30, h 71S» 
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AccordiBg to “ Pushing is a considerable town, a little to the 

north of Herat, built on the banks of the Herirood.” The founda- 
tion of this citj is attributed to Shapur of Artashir, i. e.s Shapur h 
III our treatise, the foundation of seven cities is attributed to Shapur 
According to Firdousi, Shapur had founded several cities with the 
help of an engineer or a geometrician Al,) named Beranous {pide 
above p* 11) sent to him by Emperor Valerian of Borne. The seven 
cities, referred to in oiir book, as founded by Shapur, are the following : 
(1) Pusheii, (2) Neo Shapuhar. (3) H4rat. (4) Vish Shapuhare 
(5) Yaiidu-i-Shapuhar. (6) Airankard-i-Shapuhar. ( 7) Kharayast* 

TUS* — Naodar is said to have founded it. It is the Tons of 
Ebn Hankal, according to whom, it is situated to the north of Nisha- 
pour.2 According to Macoudi, king Feridun had built a great fire- 
temple here. The building of the city of Mesched in its neighbour- 
hood eclipsed the city of Tus. The following story is related about its 
foundation -Once upon a time, Kaikhosru sent Tus, the son of 
Naodar, to the frontiers of Turan to fight against Afrasiab. He spe- 
cially directed Tus to avoid the route of Kehit, lest Farud, the step- 
brother of Kaikhosru, who was living there, might create a quarrel 
and fight with him. Tus, on his way to the frontiers of Turan, passed 
by w'ay of Kelat, in spite of Kaikhosru’s directions to the contrary, 
Farud thereupon sought a quarrel, fought with Tus, and was killed in 
the battle. On hearing of the death of his step-brother, Kaikhosru 
got enraged against Tus, who got afraid to returipto the court of the 
Persian King. He, therefore, stayed in Khorasaii, and founding a 
new city, named it Tus, after his name.^ The Dabistan^ also attributes 
its foundation to Tus. Tus is mentioned in our books as the seat of 
the sepdhpat^ i, e., the commander-in-chief. According to Tabari, 
the sovereigns of Tabaristan and of Khorasan were called Ispehbads, 
or Sepahbads, i. e., the commanders of armies. 

Heo SMpnliar. — The second city founded by Shapur I, is 
Kishapur the well-known city of Khorasan. According 

to Ebn Haukal, one of the places outside its suburbs, is known as 
Kohendez, and one of its gates is known asHer-i-Kohendez® 

^ Persian Empire, p. 183. 2 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 216* 

^ Mecan’s Shahnameh. Persian Preface, 32. Tal'ari, Yol. I., p. 467, 

* The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Yol. I, p. 52. 

» Ousiey’s Oriental Geography, p. 214. 
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The Kohendez, referred to bj Pirdousi,^ as founded in Nisb%ur by 
Shapur I., is the above Koheiidez referred to by Ebn Haukal, 


^ jjj j 

■ Mobl p, 392, 

Ma^oiidi attributes its foundation to Sbapiir IP, On the authority 
of an oriental historian and geographer, Kinneir says : This city 

was founded by Taimuras, and destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
It was, after the lapse of many years, rebuilt by Sapor Hanid 

Allah Mustdfi also attributes its original foundation to Taimuras, 
and its rebuilding to Shapur I. ‘‘ Le premier fondateur de cette 
ville est, dit-on, Thahomerg. Quaiid eile fut ruinde, Ardeschir 
Babegan batit une autre ville qn il nomma ( /^ ) • Son fils 

Schfipour, qui gouvernait le Kboracaii, le pria de M donner cette 
ville; pique dii refus de son pere, il eleva sur les mines de I’antique 
cite de Thahomers une ville nouvelle qui fut nommee ISfih Schupour 
ou ia ville de Sliapour, dont les Arabes formerent plus tard le mot 
Ni^abour.”^ This passage gives a derivation of the name Nishapur. 
It says, that it was so called, because it was a city (Neh city) 
founded by Shapur. 

According to our Pahlavi treatise, Shapur I. founded the city of 
Nishapur, at a place, where he had killed an enemy, named P^Wizak 
Tur, a name, which can be variously read. Now, the question is, who 
was this enemy. From Tabari, we learn, that Shapur I. had killed a 
hostile monarch in Khorasan, who had invaded the country of Persia 

during Shapnr's absence at the siege of Nisib. “ Schapour 

fut iiiforme qu’un ennenii, venant da Khorasan, avait envahi la Perside. 
Schapoiir retoiirna . dans la Perside, attaqua rennemi, le fit prisonnier 
et le tua ; puis il revint k Nisibe.”® Unfortunately, Tabari does not 
give the name of this enemy, whom Shapur had killed. So we. are not 
in a position to ascertain, if be was the same person, referre d to in 


^ Mobl. YoL, p. 392. a “Ma^ondi par B. de Maynard, Vol. IL, p. 188. 

3 Persian Empire, p. 185. * Diet, par B. de Meynard, p. 578 n. 

» Tabari par Zofc6nbi!|pg, To!.dL,'p. 79., ■Valerian and Odenatbns, were algo 
defeated by Shlipur, bit they were, in no way, connected with Kborasrn^ 
Pabhzak can, with some transmutation of letters, be read Valerian. 
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olir text. Macoiidi, Tabari md Mirkboiid speak of one other king, 
being killed by Siiapar I. This king is Tarionsly known as Zizan, 
Dhaizan (Satiroim), or Manizen. But he was not a king of Khorasao. 

is said to have been founded hy king Lohrilsp. It is the 
Kain 4*^15 of Ebn Haukal,i accoiding to whom, it is about six days' 
journey from Herat. According to Yakoiit, it is about eight days’ 
journey from Herat, and nine days’ from Nishapiir. It is, as it were, 
the gate of Khorasan. 

Dahistan the territory of Gurgan. — It is the Dehestan 

of Ebn Haukal.s Its foundation is attributed to JSFarsi of the 
Ashkanian dynasty, who, according to Macoudi, was the fifth reigning 
monarch of the dynasty. 

KotllBiS. — It is the Koumis of Ebn Haukal, situated in 

Tabaristan, within the territories of Mount Damavand.^ It is said to 
have been inhabited by the Parsis in the reign of Shapur of Yezda- 
gard.^ The wordf^aiij^o Parsian can be taken for the Parthians, 
because Bamghan in the district of Koumis was the seat of the Par- 
thians. “ Damghan ... is always supposed to mark the sight 
of the ancient Hekatompylos (or city of a hundred gates), the name 
given by the Greeks to the capital of the Arsacid dynasty of Parthian 
kings” (Persia, by Cnrzon, Yol. L, p. 287). 

ELlltlSrtli. — \Ye now come to a group of five cities, known by the 
name of Khusrui, and said to be founded by different kings of 
the name of Khusrui. It is very difficult to identify the cities, and 
the kings bearing the name of Khusrui referred to in our book. 
There were several cities in Khorasan, bearing the name of Khusrui. 
Of these, one is Khusruv Jird or Khusruv Gird (.^ 

It is situated between Koumis and Kishapur. According to some 
oriental writers, it was founded by Kaikhosru. ‘‘ Les historiens 
orientaux parlent de la citadelle de Khosrewdjird comme d’une 
place tres-fortifi4e dont Torigine remonterait a Keikhosroii.”» 
chateau de Kbosraudjird jj-A. — C’ etait une place tr^s 

^ Oualey’s. Oriental Geography, p, 222, 2*23, 22S. 

® Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 176. 

; » Onsley’a Orieutal Geography, p. 178, 212, ^ , 

* Vide my Aiyadgar-i-ZarirAn, Asc., p, 68. Pahlavi teit. p. 20, s 18. 

* Ya' out Diet., par B., de Meyna’^d, p, 208, note, 
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forte, dont ob attribuait k constraction a Keiklio^rou, le vainqucnr 
d'Afraciab.”^ The city of Djeser Wadjerd ( d jt^ f ) nientioned by 
Edrisi as situated on the way from Rei to Nishapur, is this same city 
of Kliosrandjird^ ^). This city, then, is the second city in our 

group, said to have been founded by Kaikhusrui. Again, at the distance 
of 12 miles from the above city of Kbosraudjird, there is a city known 
as Jasrauabad which, I think, to be KhosraiiabM 

( *i^T xr“A), the points (Kukteh) of ^ and ^ having exchanged places. 

it is the Khosrabad of Yakoiit, according to whom, it 

is two “ farsakhs ” distant from Merv.^ This city then appears to be 
the third city in our list, founded by SchM Khosru Mustavad (abM). 

Again, Yakout speaks of another city Khosrew Schah (»U* jj*^) as 
being two “farsakhs*’ distant from MervA Thus, we find, that 
there were three cities of the name of Khusrui hear each other in 
Khorasaii. The next two cities also seem to be near these three 
cities. We know from the history of Persia, that there were five kings 
of the name of Khosrui. — 

(1) Kai Khosru. (2) Khosru of the Parthian dynasty who reign- 
ed after Pecorus from A. 1>. 108 to 130. (3) Khosru 

who reigned for a short time after Yezdagard of Shapur 
and before the accession to the throne of Beharam Ooun 
(4) Khosru Kobad (Koshirvan), and (5) Khosru Parviz. 

Of these five, kvo can be identified >Yith those in our list, 
Khosru KobM and Kai Khosru. So the remaining three Khosrus of 
history seem to be the other three Kliosrus referred to in our text. 

IV. 

We now come to the second group of cities, the cities of 
Khavar, or of the West. 

CtesipllOll. — Ctesiphon, the first city mentioned in the second 
group, is sa.d to have been founded by one Tiis, who was the Ravak 
(the governor) of Sifkaii. That Ctesiphon was founded by one Tus^ 
appears to be supported by the fact, that, according to Yakout, it's 
ancient name was Tousphon and not Ctesiphon 

Hamzah dit qiie son nom primitif etait Thousfoun qiie les 

Arabes ont change* en Thaisfoun.”® 


Journal Asiatique, ^ 

2 Edrisi, Tol. II., p. 

* Jbid^ p, 209, I 


» Diet., par-'B. djp 'Meynard, p, 208. 

» A^a&out Diet, par B. de Meynard, p. 400. 
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According to Ammianus Mareellmus, Vardanis, a Partbian prince^ 
the son of Ardvaii III., who reigned from A, D. 42 to 465 was the 
fotiiidcr of tins citj* It appears then, that TiiS' was possibly a general 
of Vardanis, of whom we know, that he had suppressed a rebellion in 
Seleucia, which was situated on one side of the Tigris, while Ctesiphon 
was situated on the other. It is possible, that when Yardanis con- 
quered Seleucia, he got Ctesiphon rebuilt by Tus. 

According to our Pahalvi treatise, Tus, the founder of Ctesiphon, 
belonged to a place called Sifkan. So I think Ctesiphon 
is the shortened form of Tousd-Sifkan ^ 

According to Xinneir, “ The foundation of the city of Ctesiphon 
* . , . can hardly be ascribed to any particular person, as it 

would seem to have increased gradually, during a succession of many 
years, from a camp to a city. Pacoras, supposed to be Orodes, king 
of the Parthians, and contemporaiy with Anthony, is thought to be 
the first who surrounded it with walls, and made it the capital of 
the Parthian Empire,” (Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 253-54.) 

Kinneir is quite right in saying, that we cannot ascribe its founda- 
tion to any particular prince. According to Yakout, it was at first 
founded by Alexander the Great. It was subsequently destroyed. 
Noshirvau (Ghosroes) had i‘ebuilt it. Ardeshir Babegan had again 
rebuilt it,^ 

S&rsar. — Sarsar is another city attributed to the abovenientioned 
ruler of Sifkan. It is the Sarsar of Ebn HaukaL It is 
situa^d at a distance of three farsangs from Bagdad.^ 

— 'It is the modern Hilleh, situated on the Euphrates. It 
is 54 miles from Bagdad, ‘‘ It covers a very small portion of the 
space occupied by the ancient capital of Assyria (Babylon). . , , 

.... We learn from St, Jerome that the space within the wails 
was converted by the Parthian kings into a royal hunting park,”® 

. B&wir-— It is the Bawri Yt. V. 29) of the Avesta, and 

Babjrush of the Behistiin Inscriptions. It is the modern Babylon. 

^ Diet G4ograpie de B. de Meynard, p. 518, vide word Medaxa, 

® Ousley’s Oriental Gec^aphy, p, 68 , ^ 

, ® Kinueir’s Persian Empire^ ;p. ^ 
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Our treatise (test. s. 24.) sajs of this city, that it ** was founded in 
the reign of Jamshed. He (the fonnder of the city) fixed there 
(the direction of) the planet Mercury. (By the situation of the 
city or its building) he pointed out magically the 7 planets, the 12 
constellations and signs of the zodiac and the eighth part (of the 
heavens) towards the sun and other planets.” 

This seems to be an allusion to tbe building of the temple of 
Babylon, which was said to be built on some principles of astro* 
nomical calculations. Zohak is generally represented as tbe founder 
of Babylon. Zohak’s connection wdth Babylon, and his character as 
a magician, are also referred to in the Dinkard. One marvel 
is several matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in Bapfel 
through witchcraft”^ 

H irst • — It is the Heirah of Aboulfeda.^ It is the Heirah 

of Ebn Haukal, who says that Heirah is an ancient city, 
and large ; but when Cufa was built, Heirah was drained of its 
inhabitants, Heirab enjoys a pure air, and is one farsang distant 
from Cufa.” ® Edrisi^ and Macoudi^also support Ebn Haukal. 
According to Kinneir, the holy city of Nejiff, or Meshed Ali(the 
supposed burying-place of the Caliph Ali), is mne Jursungs from 
Hilleh and four miles from Kufa, and situate on a hill, at the 
bottom of which is an artificial lake. This city w^as founded by 
Alexander the Great, and for a long time bore the name of Alex- 
andria, which was afterwards changed into that of Hira, when it 
became the residence of a dynasty of Arabian princes, who fought 
under the Parthian banners against the Emperors of Home. It is 
also known in history, under the general appellation of Almondari, 
after the name of Almoiidar (the Almondarus of Procopius), dis- 
tinguished in the wars of Nushirwan and Justinian.^’ ® 

Our book attributes its foundation to Shapur I. According to 
Tabari/ Babia, the son of Na^r., the king of Temen, had once a 
dream in which he saw a piece of carbon falling from a cloud, taking 


^ S. B, E., Vol XLVII., p. 66. West’s Dinkard, Bk. ¥11, Oh. lY. 72. 

® Geographic d’Aboulfeda. Text Arahe par Beinand et Slane, p. 298® 
s Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p., 65-66. . 

* Edrisi par Jaubert I|, p. 366. 

» Ma^oudi, par Barbie* de. Heynard, III., p, 213. 

® Klnneir’s Persian Entire, p.'283. • ■■ .t^'-Zotenbcrg li.? pp. 169-71# , • 
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fire and biinimg all ihe people of Yemen. His astrologers ga^e tlie 
following inferpretation .of tbe dream : Tliei'e will come from 

Abjssinia, a king, who will conquer, tho country of Yemesij take all 
its inhabitants prisoners, and. abolish the Jewish religion. Yeiiieii 
will be annexed to the country of Abyssinia.’’^ The king thereiipois, 
under apprehensions, sent away his family out of Y'emen to the 
country of Haq, with a letter upon the Persian king Shapur, 
to take care of his children* Shapnr thereupon gave them 
shelter in the above towm of Heimh (Hira). Now, as to %vho this 
Shapur was, there is a difference of names in the different 
manuscripts of Tabari’s text. But Zotenberg says, that in one of 
his manuscripts, the name is that of Shapur, the son of Ardesliir, 
2 . e., Shapur It appears, therefore, that Shapur I. must have 
rebuilt this town, at the time, wljen the king of Yemen sent his 
family to Iraq. If the allusion in our text does not refer to this 
event in the history of the Arabs, there is another event also, to 
which it may allude. According to PercivaTs History of the Arabs 
(II. pp. 11-12), the Iranian king, Shapur-el-Acbar, had attacked the 
Arabs in the city of Heirah. Some of the Arabs thereupon went away 
to Mesopotamia and others remained in Heirah. It was perhaps at 
this time, then, that Shapur I. rebuilt the town of Heirah and 
appointed one MitrozM to rule over the Arab colony. 

The MitrozM, referred to in our text, seems to “be Mitrok-’- 
Anush6 Patan of Kar^ Nameli-i-Ardeshir 

Babegan (Bastur Kekobod’s text, s. 163-181, pp. 34-87), It is the 
Meherak NushzM of .the Shah Nameh.^ He was 

the father-in-law of Shapur I* According to Percival, the Persian 
governors of Heirah were, up to a later time, known as Marzebau^ 
(perhaps 

The town of Heira is called Hirat in our book. 

The reason is this. Noman, a king of Heirah, had enlarged this 
town. So it was called Hirat Annoman, after his name. This name 
was subsequently abbreviated into Hirat.® 

HanidStH* — I^^3r book attributes its foundation to Yezdagard I.‘ 
According to Macoudi, it was built by Alexander the Great,® It is 

1 Translated from the French of Tabari par Zotenberg, Tol II., p. 171. 

2 im, p, 637. SfeMohl. Y., p. 348, 

* Perceval’s Histoiredes Ambes, Yol. II*, p. 1S7. *** Uid, p. 65* 

® Ma^oaidi, par B.'de IX., p.2I. . . • ' 
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the Ecbetaaa of the ancients. Herodotus (L 98) attributes its founda- 
tion to Deioces, the first king of the Medes. According to some oriental 
writers, it was founded by Hamadan, son of Felewdj, son of Soih, son 
<ff Noah,^ According to Mustofi, it was built by Jamshid, Bahmaii 
Asfandiar had re-fortified it, and Dara of Darab had rebuilt it. No 
other writer supports, our author, in his statement, that it was founded 
by Yeadagard I. We learn from our w^ork, that Yezdagard had 
married a Jewish princess. So, possibly Yeadagard had repaired 
and rebuilt this city at the request of his Jewish queen,, because, there 
were in that city, the tombs of a former Jewish queen and prince, w., 
Esther and Mordecai. 3 

Mall Beharam of Yezdagard is said to have founded a city 
in the district of Vahram-avand in the province of Mali, in the 
direction of Nehavand. The country of Mali referred to here, 

is that of Mah-el-Basrah and Mah-el-Kaufah. According to Tabari, 
these two towns were known under the joint name of Mahto^ 
According to the same author, the city of Nehavaiid was also 

known as Mah-el- Basrah, According to some writers, Nehavand 
was originally Nuh-avand, i.e., the city founded by ISloah. Now it is 
difficult to identify the city of Viihrmn-avand referred to here. 
Perhaps it is the city of Eaman in the neighbourhood of 

Nehavand, situated about 21 miles from Hamdan ; or perhaps it is 
the city of Bavendah, situated in the vsame district.^ 

Moiisul of Ebn Haukal, which, he and 

Edrisi place in the country of Mesopotamia^ j ^ - According 

to Kirmeir, neither the time of its foundation nor the name of its 
founder are known.® But our book attributes its foundation to one 
Piroz-i-Shapuliaran, Now, we know of no king known as Piroz of 
Shapur, We know of a hero of that name, whom, Eustam the 
general of Yezdagard Sheheriar sent as a messenger to Saad Wakhas, 
the chief of the Arabs. But he is not represented to have founded 
any city. We know of a city named Piroz-i-Shapoiir said to have been 
founded by Shapur Zul-aktaf. 


Diet.. par B« de Meynard, p.. 597, . 

2 Prom the Indus to the Tigris, by Dr. Belle w, p. 429. 

Tabari, IIL, p. 480. ^ Edrisi par Jaubert, II., p. 165. 

Oualey's Oriental Geography, p. " Edrisi par Jaubert, II., p. 142*48. 
« Persian Empire, Pc 25^, Note, . ' 
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' ” — Tlie foundation of nine cities (wliose names are not 

.mentioned) in tbe coontry of dazeereli (Mesopotamia) is attributed to 
'Amstfasls. and Kaisar BaratarzM. It is difficult to identify these 
two persons. Kalsar Baratarzad is perhaps the Armenian king 
.ChosroeSs son of Tiridates,; who lived in the reign of Shaptir 11.^ His 

original name must be Kaisar bin Tarazad (Tiridates) Jj 

(i.e^ Chosroes, tbe son of Tiridates). Subsequently tbe bin 

seems to have been changed into bara This Armenian prince 

claimed his descent from the Parthian kings. 

Sh&m (Syria), Yemen, Parika (Africa), Konfah. 

Meoall, Medinah (Medina)— Twenty-four cities are said to 
have been founded hi the land of these cities. Some of them were 
ruled over, or founded by, the Kaisar, he., the Emperor of Rome, and 
gome by the Malihan Malik, i.'e., the king of Persia, 

According to T^buri, the Arab kings of Syria and Yemen were, 
from time to time, under the suzerainty of tlie kings of Persia. The 
Arab rulers of Hirat, referred to above, also ruled over the country of 
Yemen. The Persian king Feridun had married his sons to the three 
daughters of the King of Yemen. 

V. 

Now we come to the towns ot the tliird group, to., that of Niinrouz 
or Seistam 

' Kavnl* — Kavul IS tiic modem Cabul, the foundation of which k 
attributed to Artasbir of Spendadad, who is the same as the Bahamaa 
of Asfandiar of the Shahirameh. No other workg support this 
statement. What we learn from Tabari, is that Babamaii bad gone to 
Seistaii to avenge, over Framroiz, the son of Rustam, the death of his 
father Asfandiar, who was killed by Rustam, the ruler of Zaboulistaii 
and Kaboulistaa.2 According to Ma^oudi, lie had also founded in 
Seistan a large fire-temple known as Kerakeran which, I think, is 
the same as the ‘ Fire Karkoe ’ of tbe Atash Nayaish of the Avesta. As 
this sacred fire existed even in the reign of Minocheher according to 
a subsequent passage (s. 38), and as Kabul is often referred to 
by Firdousi as the seat of Rustam, the reference here seems to be to 
a rebuilding of Cabui, 

I Gibbon I., p. 399. 


? Xabari I., p. mi. 
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Ravad- — seems to be the Ea§bad of Firdousi. It is 
said to have been founded by Reham, the son of Goiidarz, at the place 
where he killed Aspvarz, the hero of Turkisi^n. This seems to be an 
sjllasion to the battle between the Iranians and Turanians, known as the 
‘^Battle of Eleven Warriors,’’ wherein Beham, the Iranian, killed 
Barman, the Turanian.^ The Pahalvi name Aspvarz (‘warrior,’ from 
* asp ’ horse) seems to be an equivalent of Barman (»jIj a horse) of the 
Sluihnameh* This town of Myad is perhaps the Bebjit of Ibii HaukaPj 
known as Bebat Firouzmend ^=4^)* It is one mental 

(stage) from Bost, the next town in our group. Perhaps the adjec- 
tive Firouzmend (victorious) refers to the above victory of Bebam 
over Barman, and to that of his other ten Iranian colleagues over their 
Turanian rivals. 

Bost.”Accordiiig to Ebn Haukal and other writers, it is one of the 
principal cities in the province of Seist^in.^ It is the Abeste of Pliuy> 
It w^as founded by Bastur, the Bastavairi of the Avesta^ and the 
l!^astur of the Shahnameh,® It is said to have been founded at the 
time, when King Gushtasp bad gone to Seistan, to be a guest of 
Bustam, and to propagate the Zoroastrian religion there, a short 
time before bia second war with Arjasp.^ 

ParifcfcV and ZaVlllastaH* — These two cities are said to have 
been founded by Rustam^ Fariav is either the Favyab of 

FArdousi, ^ Tabari ^ and Yakout, or Fereb of Ebn HaukaL^^ Fariab 
is not in Seistan Pi*oper, but Fereh is a town of Seistfin Proper. It is 
the Parrah mentioned in ancient geography as the capitalof the Parthian 
province of Anabon.^2 

As to Zavoui or Zabonl, in ancient geography,, the whole region, 
which includes the modern towns of Cabul and Giziii and the 
adjoinihg country, was known by that name. Rustam, who is men- 

2 Firdousi Mobl, III., p. 673. ® Ousley^s Oriental Gleogmpliy, p. ^0, 

^ Oasley’s Oriental Geography, p. ^07. Firdonsi Mohl, !¥., p. 252.. Magoudi 
B. de Meyiiard Y., p. 303.. Edri^i Jaubert, I, pp. 4\7, 442. 

^ D’Anville's Ancient Geography, English Translation (1791) 11, p. 4 
Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 190. ® Yt. XllI, 103. ® Mohl. lY,^ p. 418, 

7 Yasht Y. 109 1 Mohb I Y., p. 442, U* 994-95. s H!., p. 606, 1.. 13-7.. 

0 Zofcenberg Ul..j p,^ 671, IV., p. 167. 

B. de Meynard, Diotioanaire de Geographic de la Perse,, p. 4I4„ 

31 Ottsley’s Oriental Gt^graphy, p, Z08» 

1® Kinneir’s ^Persian ^%mpire, 193 j D’Anville’s Aucient Geography, 
(English translation) lb, p. 65. 
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tioned in out treatise as the founder bf iliese two cities and as the 
king of Seistan, was the feudallord of this region under the rulers* 
of :Persia. ■ . ^ 

■ Zatanj*— -According' to Tabari, 1 'Ebn Haukal^ and Edrisi,^ l£ 
was the capital of Seistaii. It is the Zaranga or Zarang of Ptolemy and 
modern Dooshak> The fire Karko6 is referred to in the text as being 
deposited in this city. It is the sacred fire KarkoS of the Atash Kaya- 
ish of the Avesta and the Fire'-Temple of Kerakerkan refer- 

red to by Ma^oudi^ as being founded by Bahman of Isfandiar, The 
allusion to king Minocheher and Frasiav in connection with this towm' 
is explained more fully by the Minokherad (B. B. E. X.X1V., 
oh. XXVII., ^4) and ZM Spai%ani (S:B. E. XLV^ ch. XIL, 3). 

' VI. . ' ; 

Xow w^e come to the towns of the fourth group. 

Kermftn.—It is said to be founded by Kermanshah, who 

was this Kermanshah ? He was Yaranes (Beharam) IV., the son of 
Sapor HI. He is spoken of in our text, as Piroujaii, t.e,, victorious., 
The word Beharam (Varahana, or Varanes) also means victorious. 
There were several kings of the name of Varanes or Beharum in 
Persia, and oriental wTiters differ as to which of those several 
Beharams w’as the king Kermanshah. According to Firdousi^, it 
was Beharara or Varanes HI. According to Mirkhond^ it was 
Beharam IV. Tabari^ agrees with Mirkhond. Malcolm,® on the 
authority of other oriental writers, agrees with Tsfbari and Ma^oudi 
and differs from Firdousi, An inscription on a seal of king 
BeharSm IV, settles this question and shows that Firdousi is wTong in 
galling Beharam III., Keramanshah. According to that seal, it was 
Beharam, tlie son of Sapor, «>., Beharam IV., who was known as 
Kermanshah, He was so called, because, in his young age, he was. 
entrusted with the governorship of Kerman by his father. 

Now, .as to the foundation of the city of Kerman by Beliardm IV., 
BO other \Yriter supports our text. According to Hamdulla bin 

. I Zotenberg III., p. 517, « Ousley’s Oriental G-eography, pp. 203-207. 

. s Jaubext, L, p. 442. . > Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 192. 

® B. de Meynard 1?., p. 73. <5 Mohl V., p. 414j 1. ‘ 

7 M^moires snr la Perse par Si Ivestre de Sacy, p. 320, Mirkhond, Munshi 
Naval Kishore^s Edition, Part I., p. 227, 1. 6. , ^ 

' s Tabari, Zotenberg, II., p. lOS. 

» History of Persia, 2nd Ed*, ch, V., p. 89, 
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Aboil Bakar quoted by Silvestre de Sacy, it was the town o! 
Kermansliali, which is quite different from that of Kerman, that was 
founded by Beharam IV. Perhaps, it is the similarity of names, that lias 
fed our author to mistake the town Kerman for that of Kermanshnh* 

Veh“Artashir. — It is perhaps theKew Axdeshir of Tabari, which, - 
according to this author, was one of the six cities founded by Ardeshir 
Babegaii. The Pahlavi, * y ’ seems to have been read ‘ n.’ It seems 
to be the same as Yazdshir, which, according to Edrisi,^ is situated iii 
the district of Kerman. 

Stabhar.— Ifc is the Istakhar j.«^{ of later writers. Ardavan 
(Artabanes) is said to be its founder. According to the Karnameh^ 
of Ardeshir Babegan, Ardavan had his capital in that city. 
According to Tabari^, it was queen Homai who had built it. Accord^ 
ing to Ma^oudi*^, this queen had also built there a large fire-temple. 
Mirkhond® attributes to this queen, the construction of the well 
known building known as Hazar-Setim (1,000 pillaTvS) among the- 
ruins of Istaldiar. According to Zinet-el-Medjalis/‘ some attributed 
its foundation to Keiomurs and others to one of his sons named; 
Isthakhar. Hoshaiig added to it, and Jamshed finished its con- 
struction. Yal^out^ attributes its foundation to Isthakhr, son of 
Tahinuras. Edrisi refers to this town in his geography at some 
length.® 

Darabgird. — It is said to be founded by DiM, the son of Para. 
Other oriental writers® differ from our text, in saying, that it was the 
first Dara (the son of Bahaman Asfandyiir) himself who had founded 
it, and not his son Dara I L 

"Vish. Shapuhar.^ — it seems to be the city of ShApur, situated 
on the road from Bushire to Shiraz next to Kazeroun . It is said to have 
been founded by Shapuhar of Artashir, i, e., by Sapur I, According to 
Kazvini and other eastern Writers^^^ it was first built by Tahm liras/ 
ruined by Alexander the Great, and re-biiilt by Sapur I., who named 

^ Edrisi par Jaubert L, pp. 416, 426. 

a Karnameh. D. Barab’s text;, ch. I., 4, Noldeke, p, 36, 

^ Zotenber^, Vol, I-, p. 510. * B. de Meynard, IV., p. 76. 

5 Munshi Naval Kishore’s Edition of 1874 , p. 190, L 12. 

« Eictionnaire de la Geographic B, de Meynard, p. 48, n. 2. 

7 IhuL p. 49. s Jaubert I., p, 398. 

sur la Terse, par Silvestre de Sacy, p. 274, n. 4, Tabari par 
Zoteuberg I., p, 510, Mudjmel at TavA,rikh. and Hamdallali Cazvini quoted 
by Ousley. Travels 11 ,|b. 

10 Ousley Travels I,, p. 297; Edrisi. 1,, p; 399; Yakont B. de Meynard, 
'pp.29B-94.' 
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it BenE'SMpur e., founded by Sliapiir). Some^ called 

it Niscliilvour or jSfiscliawer, wMcb is another way of reading the 
Pahlavi name, Yish-Shapur. The name can also be read Veh-Shapnr. 
In that case, it is the Beh-Sc]i%oar of Tabari^, who by some mistake 
attrlbntes it to Sapor IL 

Gour ArtasMr Gadman.— It is the Kbarreh-i-Ardashir of 
Firdoiisik which, he says, was subsequently also called Gour, Our text 
gives both the names together. The word Kharreh of Firdonsi 

seems to be the corruption of the Pahlavi word Khoureb eyV 

So the correct form of Kharreh4-ArJeshir is KhoureiM-Ardeshir 
(i. e*, the splendour of Ardeshir). The word Khoureh is the Iranian 
equivalent of the Semetic word “ gadman ** ^ winch also means 

splendour/' Tims the Kharreh-i-Ardeshlr of Firdousi is the same as 
Artashir Gadman of our text. 

It is the « Ardeshir Khereh Haukal.^ Tabari 

attributes to Ardeslur Babegaa, the foundation of a city called 
Djour, This Djour is the same as the Gour of our text, which 
can also be read Djour. The Kar-iiameh^ of Ardeshir Babegan also 
refers to the foundation of this city, which it calls Artashir Gadman, 
According to that work, Ardesbir founded it on bis return to Pars, 
after his victory over the Parthian king Ardavan, and introduced 
therein water-works and irrigation. According tcv Istliakhri,^ it was 
at the place of this very town that Ardesbir had gained one of his vic- 
tories over his enemy. According to Ibn-el-Faqih it was the Arabs 
who changed its name Gour to Djour. The modern name of it is, 
Firouzahad, It was a governor of this city, who changed its ancient 
name Gour to that of FirouzahM. The reason was this. Whenever 
that governor went to the town of Gour, the people said 
t. c., *‘the king has gone to Gour.” Now, the word Gour also means 
in Persian a grave. So, the sentence also meant, ‘‘ the king has gone 
to his grave,” They say, that the governor did not like these unlucky 
words, and so changed the name Gour to Firouzabud. According to 


^ Dictionnaipe de la O^ographie, par B. cle Meynard, pp. 293*94, 

2 Zotetiberg II., p. 95. s Mohl. Y, p. 302, IL 438, 444. 

^ Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 88. r 

* Dastur Kaikohad’s Edition, p, 15. s. 70. ^ 

® Bictionnaire cl© la G^ographie, B. d© MoynaVd, p. 75. 
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Edrisi, the area of this citj is the same as that of each of the other 
three cities caumerated above, viz*, Istakhar, Sapur, and Darabgard, 

» Toujo. — It is the town of situated in the district of Ista- 
Ithar,^ It is near Kazerun. Some authors ^ include it in the district 
of ArdesMr Kharreh, The Palikvi name of this town can also be 
lead Tsnpak, In that case, it can be identified witli Tenboiik, 

which, according to Edrisi, ^ is situated in the territories of Shapour. 
Our treatise attributes i^s foundation to Homae Oheheriizadan, who is 
the queen Homae of Firdousu ** Gheherazad,” (I e,, of noble face) is 
the epithet applied to her. Firdousi calls her “CheharzM 
which is the corruption of the original Cliche razad.” Mirkhond^ 
gives the correct form. According to Ma^oudi^, she was so called 
from the name of her mother who was called Cheherazad. From all 
these oriental writers, we know nothing of her founding the town of 
Touje or Tenbouk. The only town she is said to have founded was 


Now we come to the towns of the fifth group, 

OliarmESd Arteshiran* — Our treatise attributes its founda- 
tion to Hormuz, the son of Shapur and the grandson of Ardeshir 
Babegun. But Firdousi,^ Tabari,^ and other authors^ attribute it to 
Ardeshir Babegaif himself. It is the modern town of Ahwaz.^® The 
original name, Oharmazd Artashir, has been at times abridged and 
corrupted into Hormuz Shir, Hormuz Scheher, Houzinschir and 
Hormuz. Mirkhond,^i like our author, attributes the foundation of 
this city of Hormuz, to king Oharraazd. 

KAm Oll^riDazd- — Our treatise attributes its foundation to 
Oharmazd, the grandson of Ardeshir Babegan. Mirkhond ^2 and 


^ Edrisi 1., pp. 391, 405, Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 106, 112, 132, 

® Diet, de la Geogr,, B, de Meynard, p. 143, 

® Janbert I,, p, 396. * Naval Kishore*s Edition of 1874, p. 190. 

® B. de Meynard, II., p. 129. 6 Mirkhond N. Kishore’s Edition of 1874, 
p. 190. Meynard, ? Mohl,T., p. 386,1. 644. » Zotenherg IL, p. 74. 

9 Yakout Diet, de la Geogn de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 58. 

3® J&id and Tabari (Z^enberg) IL, p. 74, Edrisi I., p. 364. 

M^moi res sur la Perse. SUvestre de Sacy, p. 293, 

59 Bauzat-us-Safa, N. Kishore’s Ed., p. 223, . - • ' 
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Macoudi^ a!s6 do tlie same. It is the Earn Hormnz: of later writers « 
It is the coutracted form of its original name Aiam-Hormiiss 
f liormazd. ^ 

Its foimcler Oharmazd is here called fag (brave). Mirkliond simi- 
larly calls Mm dalir j^! d (^, brare), and Ma^oudi batal^ cilaj (i, 

■ a brave man)., ^ 

' ShUS and Sinister. — We have already referred to these towns 
'while spe;vldiig of Khvarzem. 

Vandu-i-Shapuhar and Airangird ShLapuhar.— • 

These two cities are said to have been founded by Sbapur, the son 
of Artashir, i.e,, Shapur I. According to Magoudi*^, the Arabs 
knew this monarch as Saboitr el Bjuaoiid So, the word 

Vandu ” in the name of the city, as given by our text, seems to 
resemble Djimoiid, the surname of Shapur. This Vandu-i-Shapii- 
har seems to be the same, as the town of Chand-i~Shapnr, whose 
foundation, Tabari^ attributes to Shapur 1. It is the Djound>i Sabour 
jj of Yakout, 5 According to Edrisi^, it is situated in the 

district of Ahwaz in the province, of I’Chuzistfin, about one day’s march 
from Shuster, 

Airangird Shapuhar, the second city, here referred to as being 
founded by Shapur L, is the Shapurgird of Firdoiisi. ^ It is situated 
in the district of Ahwaz. It is called A irangird Shapuhar, perhaps 
to distinguish it from other towns founded by Shapur I, in the west 
and which also bore his name. Our text says, that it was also called 
Farawad. AVe know nothing of this name from other oriental 
writers. 

Nahar-Tira. — Our text does not mention who founded this city. 
It merely says, that it was' founded in the reign of the wicked 
Azidahak (Zohak), and it served as a prison for the country of Iran. 
Jt is the Nahar-Tiri Ebn Haukai,^ It is situated at 

the distance of one day’s march from Ahwaz.® It is situated on a 

1 B. de Meynard II,, p. 166. 

2 Malcolm’s History of Persia, I,, p, 7L 
: SB. de Meynard II., p. 164. 

* Zotenberg 11-, p. 84» / ; ® Diet, de le Geog., B. de Meynard, p, 160. 

7 Mohl. V., p. 392, k 5S, 

s Oiisley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 71, 77, 80. 
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canal neliar) of a river called Tiri. Hence its name. According 
to Yakoiiti, it was Ardeshir B^began who had got this canal dug. 

^ Simla,!!.* — H is the town of Semiran^ in the province of 

Kharreh-i-Arde&hir, which also contains the town of Desht 
referred to in our text, in connection with Simlao, as Desht-i“Ta 2 ;ik. 
It is said to have been founded by king Feridun, who is said to have 
conquered the country of Simian, and to have given the town of 
IJeslit, as a marriage-gift to the Arab king Bat-Khiisro, whose three 
daughters he had given in marriage to his three sons. This Arab 
king, Bat-Khusro, is the king Sarv of Firdoiisi;^ according to 

wliom, he was the king of Yemen in Arabia. He is the P^tKhusrdb of 
’Uinkarcl,^ according to which, he was the grandson of an Arab king 
named Taz. He is also referred to in the Paliiavi Vendidad.^ The 
marriage alluded to in our text, is also referred to by the Dinkard^ 
and by the Pahlavi treatise of Bina-i-Farvardin Yum-i-Khordad.s 

KtlSirayasllt. — This city, which is said to have been founded by 
Shapiir L, seems to be the town of Sabour Khvast 
founded by Shapur in the country between Khouzistan and Ispliahan.^ 
It is at the distance of 22 farsakhs from Nehavand.^^ 

Ashkar and Veil* — Ashkar is the Asker or Asker Mokrem 
in Khouzistan. It is also called Leshkar.n It is 

feituated at some distance from Ahw^az on the banks of the river 
MncbircAid^ Yeh seems to be the town of Hey^'^ also 

situated in Khouzistan. 

Gad. — It is the city of Ispahan said to have been founded by 
Alexander the Great. 

Khajran, Adjan and Kird— These three cities are said to 
liave been founded by Kobad-i-Pironzan, -ivho was the father of the 

2 Diet, de la Geog., B. de Meynard,. p. 576. 

2 Edrisi L, p. 898. Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 88. 

® Ousiey’s Oriental Geography, p. 88. * Mohl. I., p. 120, 11. 68-70. 

S. B. E. Yol. XLVli. West Dinkard, 7III., Ch. I., 34. 

^ Spiegel Fahalavi Vendidad, p, ,221. Darmesteter’s ^Itudes Iraniennes 
Fart II., p. 216. 

7 S. B. B. XXXTII., West, Bk. VIII., Cb. XIII., 9. 

^ Dastur JatQaspji’s text, p, 103, s. 14, 

^ Yakout B. de Meynard, Diet, de la Geographie de la Perse, p. 298. 

io Ousley’s Geography, pp. 167-68. 

u Ousiey’s Oriental IJeography, pp, 20, 73. Asker-Mokarram of Eclridi 
L, p. 879. 

Ibid, p.381.. Ebn Haukal, Ousley’a Oriental Geography, p, 77,- 
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great Nosliirwfui. Tabari attributes to KobM tlie foundation of two 
cities Awdjaii and Kazeroun. Kliajran of our text seems to be 
the Kazeroun of Tabari, and tlie Adjan of, our text, the ATvdjan ot 
Tabari. According to Ebn Haukal, it was KobM, who had augmented 
Kazeroun to a considerable size.^ The city of Kird seems to be the 
G.rd of Ebn HaukaP and Kird of Edrisi.s it is about 21 

miles from Shiraz. 

■VIIL ^ 

Now we come to the towns of the last ?, the sixth group. 

Askar. — There were two towns of the name of Askar. Of one, we 
have already spoken. This second Askar seems to be the Askar 
Nishapur of Ebn Haukal. . 

Atropatak^H. — is the Atropatena of the Greek wwitei^* 
According to Strabo^, it was a Persian General named Atropate, tv ho 
had founded it. This Atropate is the AzerbM of \ akout*^, vv?ho ga^e 
the city his name. This Atropate of Strabo and Azerbad of Yakout 
may be the same as Airan Gushasp, who is spoken of in our text, as the 
founder of AtropatakM, 

NinStV. — It is said to be founded by NinaY of Yuras, It is the 
well-known town of Nineveh said to be founded by Niniis. 

6^12136. — It is said to be founded by Afrasiab. It is the tov^n of 
Ganje or danze or in Azerbaizaiu 

Amui. — There is one thing mentioned in our book, about this 
town, which draws our special attention, because iVis mentioned here 
for the first time and not mentioned in any other book. It is this, 
that ** Zoroaster was of this city” (^Zariiisht'’i-Bpitciwdii wm 
madind ijehmmi). Amui is nowhere else mentioned in connection 
with Zoroaster. Then the question is, in which part of Iran, are we 
to look for this town as the city of Zoroaster 1 

The question, which was the native place of Zoroaster ? has been 
much discussed. Some said, and especially the classical writers, that 
he belonged to the East of Iran, to Bactria, and that he was 
a Bactriaii sage. Others said, — and among them, there were almost all 
oriental writers and some classical writers also,— that he belonged to 
the West of Iran, to Media. All the references to this much 
discussed question have been very fully given by Prof. Jackson of 

America, who himself has also ably discussed the question in his 
— : ; — - — r. ' ... .... — 

* Ousley’s Travels X, p. 27+. ® Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p 89. 

= I., pp. 402, 421. * XI., Ch. XVni. ® Diet. B. <3e Meynard, p. 15. 
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reeent''y pnblisliecl work, “ Zoi'oaster, tlie Propliot of Iran.” The 
conseiii^iis of opinion is : that Zoroaster belonged both to the East 
and to the West of Iran, to Bactria and to Media ; that Eactria, 
%here the then king of Iran, King Gushtasp, ruled, \Yas the place 
of his Biinistiy, the place where he promulgated bis religion under 
the protection and with the help of the ruler; and that Media was the 
piace^of his birth, his childhood, his inspiration. Again, according 
to the Paldavi books, there were two places, in Western Irjih or 
Media, each of whicli claimed him as its own. These were the province 
of Adarbaijan (Atropateue) in Media and the province of Kagha or 
lia^ (Media Phagiaa) or Media Proper. 

According to the Bundehesh,! Zoroaster was born on tlie banks of 
the river Daraja The words used in connection with tliis 

place, nV., ''^Zaraimht temman z id Zoroaster was born there, 
are quite clear, and leave no doubt, that this place is referred to, as his 
birth-place. This river Baraja is the modern Bary^i, which flows 
from Mount SavaMn in Adarbaizan and meets the river Arras, This 
mountain Savalan is known by Kazvini as Sebilan, and is spoken of by 
him, as the seat of Zoroaster’s inspiration. I think, that Savahln or 
Sebilan is another form of tJshidarena, spoken of in the Avesta, as the 
mountain seat of Zoroaster’s inspiration. Thus we see, that Atropa- 
tene in Western Iran was the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

Then, in the Paldavi Vendidad^, Ragha or Rae is mentioned as the 
place of Zoroaster. (Eak,..mun Rae imellun6t.,..,.Zartnsht min 
Zak Zinak Yehvunt, Ragha, wdiich was called Ra^.. ....Zoroaster 
w^as of that place.) Here, Zoroaster is not said to have been born at 
Ragha or Rae, but it is merely said, that he belonged to that place. 
The above two statements, one according to the Bundehesh, and the 
other according to the Vendidad, that Zoroaster w^as boin in 
Atroptone, and that Zoroaster belonged to Ra§, are easily explained 
by a passage in the Shaharastani, that “ Zoroaster’s father was of the 
region of Adarbaijan ; his mother, whoso name was Bughdo, came from 
the city of Ra^.”3 This fact, then exidains, why two places in 
Western Iran claim Zoroaster as their own. 

This brings us to the question of localizing the town of Amui, 
mentioned in our text, as the city of Zoroaster. The words used in 

* 8, B. E. ?. West.th. XXIV., 16, Justi, p. 58, 1. 7. * Spiegel, p. (5. 

^ Quoted by Prof, Jackson, in “ Zoroaster the Prophet of TiSn,’* p, 192. 

% 
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our book on this point (Zartuslit min Zak madina, Yehvunt) are 
similar to those used in the Pabalavi YendidM about Eae (Zartiislit 
mill Zak Zinak Yelivimt), the only difference being, that our text uses 
the word ^‘.madiiia, ” L “-city/Vinstead of “ Zinak,.”' /. places 
in the YendidM. This very fact of -'the similarity of ' the language 
iiiduces us to look for Aiaui in the pro?ince of ancient Ragha or Rae. 
On looking, thus, ' we find in Tabaristaa, a place called AiiioiiTeh, which 
according to B. de Meynard,^ is the same as modern AiiioiiL Idrisi 
places it at the distance of five days’ journey from the town of Rri, 

One may be tempted to identify this town of Amiii wdth the Amui 
of Transoxouia (on the way from Samarcand to Balkh)^, which 
is the same as the Amui of Firdonsi.^ But the above consideration of 
the similarity of the statements of our text and of the Pahlavi 
Yendidad, and of the fact, that Zoroaster’s close connection wdth it is 
specially referred to, makes us look for it in the west in the province 
of Eagha, 

Again, there is one point which requires an explanation. It is 
that the foundation of this city is attributed to the “ Zendak-i-ptir- 
marg*’(the sorcerer full of destruction). This may refer either to 
Ahriman himself^, or, to an evil-disposed person of Satanic character 
istics. Its foundation is attributed to Ahriman, because, this town, 
where Zoroaster’s mother lived, was inhabited by persons, who, accord- 
ing to the Dinkard,^ were hostile to her. On account of the divine 
plendouraud glory that appeared on her countenance, they suspected 
her of witchcraft, and persecuted her and her family, to such an extent, 
that her father was compelled to send her away to another district 
(Atropatene) , where Pofirushasp, the father of Zoroaster, lived. Tliere 
sshe was married to Pourushasp, and became the mother of the prophet 

Bagdad . — We have already spoken of this town in the beginning, 
of this paper.® 

^ Diet, de la Geographie, de la Perse, &o., Table, p. 615. 

2 Ebn Haukal. Ousley^s Oriental Geography, pp. 2B9, 242, 275. 

25 Mohl. IY„ pp- 29, 75. 

^ In the Pahalavi *' Gajastak-hAb&lis, Ahriman is called a Zeadic- 
Bartholomey’s Kd., p. 1, 

fi S. B, E. XLVIL, West’s Dinkard, p. 20. 


>SV//v/,p. 149. 
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' Cei)tral ai^d Westeri] /sia, as giveQ 

by Easterq Writers. 

« — . , , 

\Read 24i'/i March 1899, Mr, K* G, Desai m the C/iw.] 

— — 

Ih my ksi paper before the Society, 1 gave a yhort aocount of a few 
cities of ancient Iran, as presented by the recently published Pablavi 
treatise of ShatroihM-IrSn, la this paper, 1 propose giving the 
etymology of the names of some of these cities, I will divide the 
subject of my paper into parts. I. Firstly, I will take up those 
cities, the etymology of whose names has not been given up to now% 
11, Secondly, I will take up those cities, the etymology of whose names 
has been given by oriental writers, and will examine how far that 
etymology is correct. 

■ L ■ . . ^ • 

Ct6Sipll031-'~ No oriental writer gives the derivation of its name, 
1 think the PahlaVi treatise of Shatr6ih4-i-Iran helps us to 
derive its name. It says,i that it was founded by Tus-i-Eavak-i- 
Sifk^n,” i.e,^ by Tus, the ruler of Sifk^n. 1 thinkj then, that 
its name is derived from the name of its founder Tus-i-Sifk^n, 
Tus of Sifkan. Ctesiphon is another form of Tus-i-Sifk^n. 
The fact, that this city must have received its name from one Tus, is 
supported by the statement of Hamzah,^ that the original name of 
this city was Tnsfoun 

Babylon* — It is the Bawri of the Avesta,^ B^byrush of the 
cuneiform inscriptions^ and Babel of the Persian writers. 

The Avesta counects Azidah^ka (Zohak) with this town. The grand 

^ Vtde my AiySdg^s-i-Zarir^n, Shatr6ih^-i-Ir^ii, etc., p, 

^ Diotionnaire de iaJPerse' par B. Pe Meynard, p. 40a. Yt. 29i 

^ Behistun Inscription, L, 6. RawJinson, Journal, Royal Asiatics Society, 

Tol. X, part. HI. p, 197, * ' 
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Buudeliesh^ sa-jSs that A'zi Dabik had bnilt a palace m Babylop^ which 
was kao^fn as Killing Basbit,, wbicb is the “Kvirinta’ diizbfta’^ of 
the Avesta,^ Knlang Bis of Ham 2 r Ispbabani, and Gang Bizbduikbt of 
Flrdcnisi.^ These refereiioes and-, other reference*' by oriental ivriters 
lead’ to sbowj tlmt Babylon , (Bawri) was founded by Azi-Bahak. 
Ma^oiidB- attributes itS '.ioimdation to l^iimrod. But according to 
Malcolm,® oriental writers identify Bimrod with Zobak* Ebn Haukal,^ 
and Edrisi^ also attribute the foundation of Babylon (Babel) to Zobako 

Kow^ according to the Bundehesh,^ and the SWbnanieb^ Azi-Babak 
or ZohMc wa& also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdonsi says, be 
was the master of 10,000 (bivar Av. baeirar^') horses (asp)i I think, 
then, that Bawri, the original form of the later name Babel, derived its 
name from the name of Its founder Ba^vare' or Bivar-asp. The second 
part (asp) of the compound word is dropped. We find another Instance 
of this kind of the dropping of the latter part in the' name of Tahmura^s. 
The original name is Takhma-urupa, but, in the Farvardin Yasht, we 
find the name in its simpler form Takhma, the latter part, being 

dropped. In the same way, we find the name YimaKhsba^ta (Jamshed) 
shortened into Yima (Jatn, according to the Afrin-i-Haft AnieshjispaDd). 
At timeSy instead of the second part of a compound name, the first is 
dropped. We find an instance of this kind in the name of this very 
Azi-Bahaka, which we- find in gome places simply DaMk, the first part 
** Azi being dropped^ 

Bost* — It is the Abeste of the ancients.^® It m in the country of 
Arachosia referred to by Piny, (Bk. Vl. ch. 23 ) .^2 It is one 0 ! the 
principal cities of the province of Seistan. Oriental writers neither 
give the derivation of its name nor give the name of its founder. But 


^ Darin esteter, Le Zend Avesta, Ik, p. 684 n. 16. Andes Inaieunes, Ik, 
2 Yt, XV. (E4m), 19- 

^ Mohl.,!., p. 96; 1. 342, Vide my Dictionary of Atestie proper names, p. 63'. 
^ Mai^ondi par B. DeMeynard 1., p, 78. 

» The History of Persia (1829) Vol. 1., p. 12. 

« Onsley’s Oriental Geography, p. 70. 

^ ^^graphie D’S drisi par Janberfe, ID, pp. 16046i‘» 

*■ -Sv B. B. V, West, XXIX., 9; yusti, p. 69,1. 19. Fide my Baadehedb, p. 1*49; 
» MohL,B.p. 66, 1. 89, 

^0 DAhville’s'/ Ancient Geography IL, p. 64, Bnglihh Ifranslktloti' of 1‘791, 
Voi. 11.,. p; 498‘j Kinneir^s Persian Empire, .p.l90, note, . 

Bostoek wad Eiley^s fransfetion (1866), Vol. II,. p, 50 . 
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.can) from the Paiilavi it .was founded bj 

lUr, the son of Zarir^ who w.as the brother of king Vishtasp: It 
ars tlieri, that the city has deiiv.ed its name from .its founder 
tur, the Bastavairi of the Av.esta,^ 

,5|a»r6llj. — It is the Zaranga'or Zar-ang of Ptolemy, Ihe word 
Zeranj can also be read Zarang,” the name which Ftoiemj gives* 


It is the Zarinje of Ebn HaukaP and Edrisi't, according to whom 
it was the largest city in Seistan. According to Tabari,"^ it was the 
capital of Seistan, According to ‘Kinneir, Zauenj is the same place as 
"Dooshak, the modern capital of Seistan. He says the situation and 
description of .Dooshak led me to suspect that it can be no other 
than Zarang, the old name having been lost in the constant revolutions 
to which this unhappy province has been subject for more than a 
century.”’® Kiiineir seems to think, that Dooshak is the modern 
name, and Zarang, the older name of the city. But the fact is, that 
.Dqpshak is the older name, which seems to have been forgotten for 
some time. .Zarang was a later name, which again was replaced by 
the .older ixame Dooshak* "What seems to have h-appened in the 
ease jof Syria, appears to bav^ happened in the case of this city 
Syria is the old name of the country. Then, after the Mahomedanl 
conquest^ it began to be known by the name of Sham among orienta 
writer^s, and now again, it is generally known by its old name of Syria 

We learn frorft the Avesta^' that the old name of the capital of 
Seistan (Vaekereta) was Duzaka 

Kinneir does not say, what led him to suspect, that the modern 
Dooshak was the same as Zarenj. But the following facts lead to 
identify the two pkces Dooshak and Zarenj. 

Firstly, a-s said above, according to the VendidM, Duzaka was the 
capital of Vaekereta, and according to Tabari, Edrisi, and Ebn Haukal, 
Zarenj is the capital of -Seistan, and we know that Vaekereta is identified 
with Seistan. (a) The very fact, that the meaning of their names is 
the same, supports their identification. ** Vaekereta” means “divided 
or cut into two halves.” How, another common name of SeistEn 

1 I)astu.r Jamagpji’s Edition, p. 22, s, 36./'; My translation, pj '91. 
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is whicli meaas half a day* ■ ■ According toKinneir^ “ traditicKi 

reports, that this province was once entirely nnder water ; bnt having 
been drained, in the short .space of half a day by the Genii, it hence 
received the name Nimrose.’^ (6) Again tradition also supports 
the identification of Seiatan with Va6klrdta. As this tradition Invests 
SeisUn with the presence of gen it, so the Yendidad invested Ya^kSreta 
with the presence of a fairy known as Khnathaiti. (e) Again, the 
geographical fact, that just as the Yendidad speaks of Diizaka as the 
capital of Ya^kerSta, the modern maps point a town named Dooshaka 
in Seistan, further supports the identification of Ya^k^reta and 
Seist^n. 

Secondly, the Pablavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Iran^ says of Zareiij, 
that King Manushcheher (Minocheher) took it from Frasiav and 
included it in the county of Patashkhvargar. The Minokherad says 
the same thing about Duzaka. “ From the land of Padashkhv^rgsr 
unto the beginning of Dujako, such as Frasiyak had taken, by treaty 
he seized back from Frasiyak, and brought it into the possession 
of the countries of Iran.*’-^ 

Thirdly, the Shatroiha-i-Iraii® speaks of the foundation, in Zarenj, 
of a fire-temple named Karkofi. This temple is the same, as that 
named Kerakerkaii by Magoudi,® and said to be founded in Seistan. 

Having stated these facts which lead to the identification of Duzaka 
and Zarenj, we now come to the main questio^n of deriving the 
name Zarenj. 1 think the word Zarenj is derived from the 
very word Duzaka. In fact, it is another form of Duzaka. The 
word Duzaka may be written thus It is so written in the 

Minokherad,^ It can be read Zarzak. The final j in the word, 
if written in Zend characters, and if written with a longer stroke 
towards tfie left, can be read “d,” The word can be then read 

Zarzad, The final **d,’' ^ when written thus in Pah la vi, can be 

3 Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 189, Shatrdikli-i-TrAii, Dastur Jamaspji’a 
Edition, p. 21, s. 34. My translation, p. 88. 2 Jb id note. 

» Dastur Jamaspji’s Edition, p. 23, s. 38. My translation, p« 93. 

.■ Minokherad, '.oh.- XXVII' 4#.:;:- 

c Bastnr Jamaapji’s Edition, p. 23, s. 38. My tran^ation, p, 93, 

8 Traduction, de B. De Maynard Tol. lY, p. 73. 

^ Eastur Darab’s Edition, ch. XXYII, 44. 
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read either as g or j. So, the word in that case can be read Zarzsaj. 
The word, whea written in Persian characters in the Mahomedan 
times, would be written In the . Shekaste style, the letter j ^ 

in Zarzaj is likely to be mistaken for ^ n, and so the w^ord would 
subsequently be written and read Zarenj. Thus we see, th^t 

the name Zareiij can be derived from the old name of the city, m-z.^ 
Diizaka,' 

Now, there remains the question to consider, why was the place 
called Duisaka. 

The word Dnzaka means ‘bad or evil/ and the place seems to have 
been so called, because, according to the Shatrdiha-i-Irdn/ it w^as 
founded by Afrasiab, who was a wicked Turanian monarch, and who 
was, therefore, cursed in the Pahlavi books. He is said to have 
afterwards destroyed the city and to have also extinguished the sacred 
Hre-temple there. 

Again, as said above, the place was infested with fairies and 
genii. That fact also may have gained for the city the appellation of 
Duzaka. 

KonnaH. — Y^kout says, on the authority of another author, that 
the city was so called, from the name of its founder, Kerman, who was 
the son of Felewdj, son of Lobthi, son of Yafet, son of Noah.2 

According to I’arikh^ Guzideh,® the city was so called, from 
the name of one of its rulers, named Bakhtfe-Kerm ^ who ruled 

there during the time of Ardeshir Babegan who conquered the city. 
This derivation is more probable than that, which derives the name 
from the name of the great great-grandson of Noah. Bakht^- 
Kerm of the Tarikhe-Guzideh, is the Haftan Bohhi-t-‘ 

Kerm Khodae of the Karnameh^ of Ardeshir Babe- 
gan. He is often spoken of simply as Kerm This Haftan 

Bokht-i-Kerm is the Kerm Haftwad of Firdousi.® 

3 Dasfcur Jamaspji’s Ed., p. 22, s. 38. My translation, p. 93, 

® Diotionnaire de la Perse, par B. Be Meynard, p. 483. ® JUd note. 

* Noldeke. Geschiolite des Artachstr P^pakAn, p* 49 ; K;^rnam4-i-Artakh- 
sbir-i-P^pakan^ by DasSir Dar^b, oh, YJ* 1. p. 27, L 3. 

1,8,10. ® MoW, Y, p. 308, 1.509. 
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His proper original name was Haftaii Boklit in i-iie Kiimameh and 
HaftwM- in the 'Shahnameh.'-^ '-Acciording vt:o;:v:Firdpiisiy^;::'''te^^ 
called Hfiffcwad, because -.he had seYen -'(haft) , sons. .. /dhcv 
name ilaftau Bokht^ may ' also ■ mean seTen sons, Kerni or Kerm- 
klioclae (lit., the lord or master of the worm) was the designation, by 
wliieli he was subsequently known. The following story from 
Firdousi's Shahimmeli explains why lie was called Kenn or Kerni- 
Khodiie, a name from which the city of Kerman is said to have 
derived its name 

There lived in the city of Kajiran^ iw Pars a poor man 

named Haftwad. Ha had a young daughter, who, with other girls of 
the city, daily went to an adjoining hill. They all passed their time 
there in good company and in spinning their cotton. Ona day, when 
they laid aside their spinning distaffs to have their dinner, the 
daughter of HeftwM found an apple dropped from an adjoining tree. 
While eating it, she found a worm Kerm) in it. She carefully 

removed it with her finger and placed it in her distaff and went for her 
meals. On her return, she found, that the worm had moved roimd about 
in her cotton, and spun a good deal of it. So, her task, that da}^ 
was made very easy, and she wag able to spin that day twice as 
much cotton as she was able to do before. She was much pleased 
with it and said to her friends, Thanks to God, by the good for- 
tune of the worrn,^ I have been able to spin twice the usual quan- 
tity this day,” The next day, she carried doub% the quantity of 
cotton, and placed the worm in it. The spinning work was again 
finished very quickly. Every morning, she gave a piece of apple 
to the worm, which increased daily in size and strength, and the 
quantity of cotton spun increased in proportion. The increase in 
the daily production of yarn made the family comparatively richer 

^ Mohl, V., p, S08, h 

® F, j>j son. The word Haftwad seems to be a contracted form of 

Haftan Bokht. can be read Haftao-baTM, which seems to have 

been contracted into Haftav^d. 

in the Kdriidmeh. Dastur Dar^b’s edition ch. Vk, k p. 27, 1. 5, 

* akhtar-i-Kerm. Possibly the name Bokht-i-Kerm is a 

corruption of this phrase, which occurs several times in the episode. The poor 
man had become rich by the good fortune of the wor£i. 8o, possibly, he was 
named Ba*akhtar-i-K»rin* Of, his name can be directly derived from ' Bakht-I- 
Kerm, Pe., the fortune of the worm. 
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and more prosperous. HaffcwM took tbe worm to be a possession 
of good omen. He gradually became richer and rieber. The ruler 
of the city, growing jealous of him, tried to extort money from 
him, but he opposed, and, collecting some force, killed the ruler 
and captured the city. He subsequently built a large fort on an 
adjoining hill, where he kept the worm, which, according to the 
story, had grown to an enormous size. Owing to the good luck 
and prosperity brought about by the worm, Haftwad and all his 
followers began to wmrsbip the worm as a god. It was against this 
Haftwad or Bakht-i-Eerm that Ardeshir had w^aged his war. 

This story then relates how Haftwad had received the appella- 
tion of Kerm, an appellation from which the city founded by him 
had received the name of Kerman. - . 

Gout, is the old name of the modern town of 

Firouzabad. Its original name was Ehofreh-i-Ardeshir according 
to Firdousid or Ardeshir Gadman according to the Earnfimehs and 
the Sbatroiha-i-Iran.^ The word Khorreh t jA in the name Khorreh- 
i- Ardeshir is a corruption of Khorreh (Av. Pah erV P. 

or 55^-^) meaning splendour,’ Gadman is the Semitic equi- 
valent of Khoreh. Hence the Pahlavi name Ardeshar Gadman 
is an equivalent of the Persian Kb orrehd- Ardeshir. Eow, the 
city was so called, from the name of Ardeshir, because this monarch 
was, according to the Kilrn^meh^ invested wdth a certain halo, 
splendour' or' glory, which was si^pposed to have accompanied 
him' in bis war with Ardwan or Artabanes. The name Jour, 
rvhicb, according to Firdousi, was another name of Ardeshir 
Khorreh, seems to be another form of Khoreh (splendour). Khoreh 
% or and Khur jjA are one and the same. The word 

Khur has subsequently become Kur.^’ The word kur jj^ was 
subsequently x*ead jjrt Gour, and so the name of the town of Ardeshir 
Khoreh has subsequently become Gour. Perhaps the word^;>A Khur 
mayhaveybya mere change of points become Jour. It 

lEohL- Y.-, p.303, 1440: ' .... 

® Text of Dastur Barab, eh. IV, 17. Vtde Nbldeke Qe'schichte des Arfcachsie 
.PIpakAaj.p, 47 n..l. ■ , , ■■ * ; - 
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is said, tliat ifc was a governor, named Adlied ed Dooleli, who had 
changed the name of the town into Firouzabfid. This town had 
a bracing climate, and so he often went there for a change* The 
people then said inalih ba Gottr rat\ t. e., the King 

has gone to Gour. But, the word Gour also means a grave, and so 
the words could, at times, be misunderstood for “ the King has gone 
to his grave. So taking the name to be inauspicious, this ruler, 
Adhed changed it for that of Firouzabkl. 

AllwSiK* — We learn fix)m Yakout, that it was fortoeidy known as 
Ilorranis. He says “ El-Ahwaz, dit Abou-Zeid, etait autre fois iionime 
Hormuz -schehr jt •• •* Arabes Tappelb’ent Souq-el 

Aliwaz.’*^ Ebn Haukal also says, “ Koureh Ahwaz is also called 
Hormuz Shehr.”^ According to Mirkhond, it was called 
Hormuz, because it was founded by king Hormuz. “ On dit que la ville 
d^Hormuz fiit fondee par ce prince et quhl Ini donna son nom.” ^ It 
appears then, that the above-named city of Hormus or Hormuz 
Schehr is the Hormuz-Artashirof the Bahlavi treatise of Shatroibn * 
i-Iran.® It was so called, because, as said thei*e, it was founded by 
king Hormuz. He probably named it after his own and bis illustrious 
grandfather’s joint names. Hormuz Schehr was probably a contracted 
form of Hormuzd Artashir, or probably it retained only the first part 
of the name (Hormuz) and the word Schehr was Joined to it to signify 
city. Thus, we see, that Ahwaz is the later name of the city of 
Hormuz- Artashir or Hormuz Schehr or Hormuz, Edrisi also says, 
that Ahwaz carried the name of Hormuz. (“ Hormuz quiporte aussi 
le nom d’ Ahwaz.”®) It appears, that Ahwaz is not only the later 
name of the city of Hormuz, but that the name itself is derived 
from that of Hormuz. In the Shatroiha-i-Iran it is written thus 
Auharmazd. That name can also be read Auhumazd. The letter 
cinPahlavi is at times substituted or transmuted for the A vesta 

letter v, » (e. p. in Avesta and Zaman in Pahlavi 

mde old Pahlavi Pazand Glossary of Hoshangji and Hang, p. 239). 
So, the last- read form Auhumazd may have become or may have 

. ^ JDictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 174. 

* Dictionnaire, B. de Meynard, p. 68. 

® Ousley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 73. 

, * M^moires snr laperse, S. de 8acy, p. 293, ^ 

® Dr. Jamaspji’a Ed,, p, 22, s. 46* My traosktion, p. 103. 

® Edrisi par Jaiibert I., p, 364. 
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Ijt'iia wriitoii Aulmvazd, Tho d was then dropped^ and tbe name 
then hecame Aulinvaz and tlwju Abwa 2 s. 

or Semiran. — The Pahkvi treatise of Sliatroihad- 
Irfui^ gives tho uaino of the city as Siinlfin, whieli can l)c read Siinnln 
also, it is the same as Semiran of Ebu HaiikaP and Edrisi.® 

It is situated in the province of Ardeshir Khorreh, Now, according 
to the Siialrdiha-i-Irjiii, it was founded by Fericlim, who conquered it 
from the hands of its former king, and presented it, or a part of it 
named Desht, as a marriage-gift to the Arab king Bat-KIiiisroby 
whose three daughters he had taken in marriage for his three sons! 
*1 Ms Bit-Khiisrob is the king Sarv of the Shabnameh;^ The name 
SarY is derived from the latter part (Srofo) of the name Bat-Kliusrob« 
It appears then, that the city was named after this Arab king Sarv. 
It must have been originally named Sarvaii, just as we have Tiiran 

from the name of Tur. This ^vord Sarvaii would be written 
Sarvan, By an iuterciiange of letters Sarvaii would be written 
Savran The a v in this w^ord would be changed into m ^ 

m Persian into If or P- 190) and the lei ter 

i when passing into Persian may be read I ^ (^. g,, 

So would be WTitten Samian. Thus we see, that the 

name of the town c^imlan or Simraii (Semiran) is derived from the 
name of the Arab king Sarv, to whom it was presented as a marriage 
gift by king Feridun, who had conquered it from its former rulers. 

Askar* — it is the Askar of Ebn Haukal^ and 

Edrisi.^ It is a large beautiful city situated at some distance from 
Alnvaz in Khozistan, According to the Shatroilia-i-Iraii,^ it was 
founded by Ardeshir of Asfandiar Bahman Asfandiar), and 

one Kliarashk of Akar, ^ who belonged to this city, was 
appointed the governor (marzpaii) of Jerusal (Jerusalem). I think, 


^ Dr. lamjiripji’s Edition, p. 23, s. 50. My translation, p. 108. 
s Ousley’s Orieiifcal Geography, p. 88. » Edrisi par Jaiibcrt, I,, pp. 8U8, 411. 
4 Mohi, I., p, 120, 11. GS— 70. 

^ Oubley’s Oriental Gc'^graphy I., p. 20, n. 2, 73. 

Edrisi par Jaabort, I, p. 370. 

Dastur Jamaapji’s Edition, p. 23, 3 , 52. My translation, p. Ilia 
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that tills 'Eliaraslik-i-AkarJs 'the Kirouscli (OymB) son of lilcoim 
ol Tabari,^ who represents him going YTith: the Persian King to 
4alve'. .Jeriisalem, The,; final, r of' _ the Palilavi word ^ Akar being 

'written ^ thus, ,aS' it is^ at times written, it can be read as n. So the 

Pahiavi name Akar can be . read and Identified with Aikoun of 
Tabari, Again, the Pahlavi name Kharashk may be the same as 
Kirousch of Tabari, 

Again, the allusion to the Kharashk of Akar in the PahlaTi 
Shatroiliad-Iran is similar to the allasion to Kirousch in Ma(;oiidi ^ 
According to that author, in the reign of Bahman of Asfandiar, the 
Israelites returned to Jerusalem, and Korech, the Persian, governed 
Irak on behalf of Bahman. Tims, we see, both from the Pahlayl 
treatise and from Ma^oiidi, that it was one Kharashk, who had ruled 
in Jerusalem on behalf of Bahman, who is said to have founded the 
town of Askar. Now, it seems, that a3 this Kharashk had done him 
some service, Bahman may have named the new town, that he founded, 
after his name. In that case, we can attribute the difference in the 
forms of tbe two names — Askar and Kharashk — to a change of 
letters; the letter “ r,” which is second in the latter name, having 
changed place, occurs last in the former name. By a re-arrangement 

of letters Kharashk would become Khashkar, and the 

word then can also be read Ashkar, 

HinCVell* — This city has received its name from its founder. 
According to the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroihfi-i-Iran,^ its original 
name is Ninav, and it was founded by one Ninav. This Ninav is 
the Ninus, to whom, according to Kinneir,^ other writers ascribe its 
foundation. The Pahlavi book calls the founder Ninav-i-Jurfishan 
(or yuTushun). Though, according to the Pahlavi book, the name 
of the town and its founder is Ninav, other writers have changed 
the name into Nineveh, I think, that the reason of this change 


Tabari par Zotenberg, (Chap. OVII.) L, p. 500. 

* Ma9oiidi, par B. de Meyuard, IL, pp. 127-128. Ma^oudi gives the name 

mm- Koreoh, which rosemblea more the Kharashk of the Pahlavi 

book, 

s Dr. Jamaspjrs Edition, p. 24, S, 57. My Translation, p, 115. 

* Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 259, 
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is tliis. In tlie above rrrentioned name of the founder (Nina vd- Jura- 
shfin, Ninav of Jnrash) they have taken the “ i, ’’ expressing 
the meaning *** 01 ,. to be a part of the original name,, because the 
genitive is again expressed by the last termination ** an.” So they 
have taken Mnav-i (Nineveh) to be the proper noun. 

The Pahlavi book calls this founder Jurashan, i, e,, Jurash,” 
This name Jui4sh^n can be read JmnMian, if we take the r” to have 
been written as it can be* written in that way also. This Junash, 
then, is the Hebrew prophet Jonas, who had been ordered to go to 
Nineveh J and whose sepulchre is said to have been in the city of 
Nineveh. The Fahlavi writer seems to have thought, that the 
founder Ninav belonged to the family of Jonas, whose tomb was 
in the town. Ma9oudi also says, that Jonas was of this city : “ O^est 
a cette cit^ que Dieu envoya autrefois Jonas, fils de Mati ,”2 The 
Mati of Ma^pudi is. the Amittai of the Scriptures (Jonah 1, 1), 

IT* 

SaiEtarcand^ — According to Tabari, Samarcand derived its 
name from Scbamr, a general of an Arab king, Tobba *Abour*Karib, 
who conquered it; Le g^n^ral arriva a, Samarcand • , . II 

se rendit inaitre de la ville, la dctruisit et tua un grand nombre 
crhabitants. Ensuite il la reconstruisit et la nomma, d’apres lui 5 ,Sam - 
a|*cand, car auparavant elle avait porte un autre nom, Samarcand 
veut dire ‘ la vill# de Schamar car en langue pehlvie q^and signifie 
® une grande ville ;’les Arabes en traduisant ce nom dans leur 
langue en ont fait Samarkand 

We do not find in the Pahlavi language, the werd qand” in the 
sense of a great city as mentioned by TabarL Perhaps, the word is 
from (traditionally read Kantan, now read Kardan, 

to do. Then,the name Samarcand may mean “founded 
by Samar.” We find instances of names similarly formed, in Dfirab- 
gird (e^., the city founded by Harab) and Shapurgird. On the 
analogy of these names the proper form of the name should be 
Samar kird or Samargird. Or, possibly, the word qand is from 

^ Old Testament. Jonah, I, \ 2; III, 2. Ma 90 adi 5 par B. De Meynard, 
VoLL,p. 111. ^ 

a Ma^oiidi, par B. TeMeynar], Yol, II., p. 93, 

® Tabari, par Zotenberg, XL, p. 32, Partie il, Oh. Y, 
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Fahlavi {hmdo^^ to €l%y to' root out). In that ease Samareanfl 
may mean ®(tli€f city) cftig'niit or exeaTatecI by S'amar/* In thb 
sense, it may ratber refer to the fact of the old town 
clesiToyed by Samar, than to the fact of the new to ws being Ibfinclcd 
by him. B is possible that' the . inbabitants of the to'wn, instead' €^f 
coinineiiioratiiig ancl .connecting the name 'of the coni|iieror with its 
constTOction, eoiinecled it with ils'destriiGiioii.^ 

That it was so deriredy and not ^as Tabari mentions il, appears, 
from ether aotbors, oii whose authority Perciyai writes his history 
of the Arabs. He sajSy^ Cbarnmir-yericb ■« . , . eletniisit 

les mars et mne pariie des edifices de la eapitale de la Soghdiane. 
Bes gens dnpays appelerent alors cette wille riiinee Chammir-caiub 
o’est-a-dire, Chammir V a detrnite. Ce iioni, nn pen aitere par 
les Arabes, deyint Sainarcand. Chammir liibm^me la reslanra 
ensnite.” Under any cireiim stances, the city clerives its naiiic 
from Samar. Ma^ondi^ also derives its name from Samar. 

Tabari^ gives the following story about its eonqncst by Saroar. 
Bamar had besieged the town for one year without sBceess. One 
Slight, taking a quiet walk round the city, he took prisoner one of 
the guards on duty at osie of the gates of the city. He asked him 
how it was that the city w^as so well dcd’endecL The guard said that 
the king himself was addicted to drinking and pleasures, but that he? 
had a daughter who was very intelligent, and that it -was slie wdio So 
well defended the city. On further inquiry, Samar learnt that she? 
was not married. He tlierenpon sent hei*, as a present, a golden 
ox full of pearls, rubies, and emeralds wdtli the following message : 

1 have come from Yemen in your search. I want yom* hand in 
marriage. I have 4,000 golden boxes of the kind I send yon. I am 
notanxioiis about the capture of this city. I will leave it to your 
father to rule, IF a son will be born of our marriage, I will make 
him the king of Persia and Chhia^. If you will like, I will send tlie 
4,000 boxes at night to your city.” The guard carried that private 
message to the young princess, who was soon duped. She accepted the 
offer, and, according to a previous arrangement, opened one of the four 

1 Essai sur .L’ Historic dos Arabes, par Percxival, Livre 11. Y'aman, 1,, p. 80. 

® Ma^oudi tradnit par B, dc Meynard et P. de Coortcillo, III., p. ;^24, 

» Tabari par Zotenberg, II pp. 157-150, Partie II. Chap. XXXI. 

Kendered into English from the French of Zotenberg. p. 107* 
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gates of tlie city for the adrflission of the pronaised boxes, each 'of iyIvIcIi, 
instead of the treasure, contained two armed men. The boxes were 
placed on 4,000 asses, each of wliioh was conducted by an armed man. 
By this piece of treachery 12,000 armed men were admitted into the 
city at night. At a given signal, they all rushed out of the boxes, 
opened the gates of the city, and Samar entered with all his troops. 
He killed the king and took his daughter a prisoner. 

According to Tabari, ^ this event had happened in the reign of Kohid, 
the father of Noshirwan (A. D, 400 — 532). Forceval places this 
Ghammir or Samar in the middle of tlie first century 3 Hamza 
and Nowayri^ make him a contemporary of Gushtfisp, who had reign- 
ed a long time before Alexander the Great. If we at ail attribute the 
name Samarcand to Samar, w^e must place his time long before 
that of Alexander, because, according to the Greek WTiters, who have 
written about Alexander, this city was taken by him, and it was 
then known as Maracanda, a name which is the same as Samarcand, 
That Samarcand was taken by Alexander the Great, appears from tlie 
Fahlavi book Bhatroiha-i-Iran,^ from Tabari,® and from Greek 
writers. The name Samarcand occurs only once in other Pahlavi 
works, and that in the Bundehesh.® We do not find the name in the 
Avesta, though we find there the name of Sugdha^ (Sogdiaua), 
of which it is the capital. This shoW'S, that possibly the name came 
into use later, when it derived its name from Samar. 

Balkh* — Acc!)rdiag to Ahmed Eazi ^ Kazviiii,® and Mirkhond,^<> 
this city was originally founded by king Kaibmars. Mirkhond 
gives the following story, which gives the et}’mology of the name 
“ Kaiomars had a brother in the regions of the west, who occasionally 
came to visit him: who, at this time having undertaken the journey to 
converse with his revered brother, found, on bis arrival atDamavend, 


1 Ihhl, p. ir>6. 

® I/Histoire des Arabes, I., p 82. This follovvs from the fact that he places 
his grandson Tobba EbAcrab in 90 to 14.3 A. D. 

3 Ihkl 

^ Dastiir Jamaspji’s Text. p. 18 s. 4. My Tra”slation, p. r»5. 
^TabariparZotenberg, I., p. ^ 

® 8. B. E., Vol. V., West, Cb.XX^ 20. Vide my Bandohesh, p. 9r>. 

’ Venclidad, I., 5. 

® Bictionnaire de la I’erse, par B. de Meyiiard, p. 112, n. 

^ Ousley’s Travels of Persia, II.. p* 872, 

^0 Shea*s Translation, p. 58, Munshl Naval Kishore’s Edition, p 1.^0. 
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that Kaiomars was absent. On inquiring into hia ^ and 

learning, that he was then engaged in f ounding a city in the east^ 
this affectionate brother immediately directed his course thither, and 
completed the long journey. At the moment of his arrival, Kaidmars, 
who was seated on an eminence, having beheld his brother, exclaimed ; 
«Ho ! who is this who directs his course towards us?’ One of his 
sons answered : Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to find out our 
situation.’ On which, Kaiomars armed himself, and, accompanied by 
the same son, went out to meet him : but when they drew near each 
other, Kaiomars recognised his brother, and said to his son, Bal 
Akli 1 (Arabic assuredly, and ^ brother) {{* c., this is 
surely my brother) from which circumstance the city was called 
Balkh.”^ 

Now, the Avesta name of Balkh is supposed to be Bakhdlii 

(Bactria).^ Tlie Fahlavi rendering of this name is which can 

be read either Bdkhar or Bakhal,^ and which can be identified with 
Bokhara or Balkh. 

We do not know why Bakbdhi is so called hi the AvcvSta, and what 
its meaning is. But, if we try to trace its origin to a compound of 
words, meaning “brother assuredly,” as Mirkhoiid has taken its later 
form Balkh to mean, one can form a compound Badha-akh 

which will be a compound of an Avesta word Badb;i meaning 

assuredly, and a Fahlavi word Akh ^ meaning brother. This 

word Badha-akh or Badhakh can easily become Balakh, as the word 
inadlia-hha has become malahk* Thm, the old name Bakhdhi may 
have been formed from the above name BMha-akh or Badhakh by 
the interchange of “ dh ” and ** kh,’^ Such interchanges of letters 
being common. 

But, the objection to this may be, that the compound so foinied is 

1 im. — — — , 

* Tendidad, I., V. 

® The word Balkh can be thus derived from the Avesta Bakhclhi. The Avesta 
dhi ” is changed into “ 1 ^ as in the case of madhaklm which 

has subsequently become ynoXalth C^x). Thus Bakhdhi becomes BAklial, 

and then “1” and “ kh ’* interchange places. (Darmesteter’s Le Zend Avesta, 
Vol II., p. 8, n. U). 
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of an Avcsta word and a PahlaTi word. So one mnstlook into the 
Avesta language itself for both the words. We find them m Bratar 
, brother, and Zi, assuredly. This word BrStarzi, then, 

may, by some corriiptioB, become BaklidW* 

Herat.-According to an oriental writer, ^this city owes its 
name to its founder Herat, an emir of Nariman.^ “H6rat, dit le 
geographe Persan ..... a ete fondee par nn des emirs du celobre 
Hcriman Id hcros du monde, qui portait le nom de Herat, et apres 
avoir e'te ruinee, elle a 6te retablie par Alexandre. ( emoires sur 
la Perse, par S. de Sacy, p. 389, n. 84.) ^ a . 

This etymology seems to be imaginary. Firstly, we do not find 
from the Bundehesh or from the Shahndmeh, that Nariman ^d an 
emir named Hdrat. Again, Herat is HarSyfi of the Avesta, Hariva 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, Hari of I 

Harae of the Shatroiha-i-Irdn, and Haroi of the Bundehesh. 
According to William Ousley, Herat was formerly known as Hari, 
a name by which the river Harirud, which flows by its side, is still 
known. The word Hari or Harfiyfi is derived from Mr m to flow, 
because the country is watered by a large river, n e en i a 
(Oh. I. 9), the city is said to be VisU-harezanem, ^.e., well-watered, 
because it was watered by the river. j- 

Puslieng.— This town, also spoken of by some, as Bouschendj 
( is situated at the distance of about ten farsakhs from 

Herat. It was* so called, because it was 

Pashang, the son of the Turanian king Afrasiabn. T e o 

name of tills place was Sbideli*® 

Tus.-This city is the modern Meshed. According to some 
authors, it was situated a little near the modern Meshed^. It was 
so called, because it was founded by Tfis, the ^son of f « I" 
king Na6dar.^ The Pahalavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-han 
Habistans also attribute the foundation of th is city to general 1 us. 

‘ Justi, p. 50, 1. 17. Chap. XX- Vide my Bundehesh, p. 93. 

* Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. De Meynard, p. . 

3 Shahn^meh, Mohl, IV,, p. 30 , 1. 318 # ^ 4. n 33* 

^ Mccan’s Calcutta Edition of the Sh^hn&meh, Persian nr ; 

He 7-0. Mohl,!!., pp. 596-631. ■; v, ^ ^ ^ . 

0 Dastur Jamaspji’s^dition, p. 19, s. 14. My Traub a lo , p« 

® Shea and Troyer^s Translation, Vol p. 0 ^ 

% . 
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fonnded by Sbapoiir L, from wbom 
it deri ves its mme Yaiioiis stories are 'gi \^en about tlie event, w Iiicb 
led ShajK}nr to buiid it, Hamd Ailab Mustofii gives the following 
story : — *, ' , ■■ ■ 

‘^Ardesliii* Blibegan built a city wbicb be named Neb (P. ^i). 
the city). His son Shapour, who was tbe Governor of 
Khonlsan, requested bis father to give that town to him, but bis 
request was refused. Piqued at this refusal, be built in its vicinity, 
oil the rains of tbe ancient town founded by Tehrauras, another 
cii3% and, to distinguish it fx'ooi tbe Neb founded by bis father, 
called it Neb-Sbapour, wbieli the Arabs afterwards changed into 
Nicabour.” 

Others give another story and etymology. They say, that 
Shapour, once passing the locality of this towm, bad remarked, that 
it was full of Na^ (P. be., reeds. So, tbe city, built afterwards 
on that locality, was kuown as Na^ Shapour (ie,, tbe reeds of 
Sbapour).2 Bdrisi^ also refers to this story, but be attributes it 
to Shapour IL 

Others'^ give the following stoiy to derive its name, Tbe astro- 
logers had predicted, that Shapour would one day lose his throne, 
and be reduced to poverty, and that he would suffer great misfor- 
tunes, till the time of his restoration to the tbroiie, Shapour asked 
the astrologers, how he was to know, that the time of his restora- 
tion had come. They said, you may expect restoration to the 
throne when you eat golden bread on an iron table.” The prediction 
turned out to be true. He lost his throne, and wandered in deserts 
and mountains, till he came to the city of Esfadjan. There be 
served as a labourer at tbe house of a cultivator, who, pleased with 
bis work and energy, gave him his daughter in marriage. This 
wife of Shapour carried bis meals every day to tbe fields. One day, 
being invited at a marriage in tbe village, she forgot to prepare 
tbe meals for Shapour, Being reminded late of this fact, she 
hastened to her bouse from the marriage party, took with her a 
few cakes prepared with honey, wbicb were ready in tbe bouse, 

1 Djctiouimiro de l^i Perse, B. de- Meynard, p. 578. n. Bendcred into 
English from B. de Meyaard’s French. 

® Ibid, p. 57S. 

Edrisi, par Jaubei't. II > p. 182, n, 

Bictionnaire do la Forso, par B. do Meyuard, p. 160. 
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and wliicli presented a J^'eHow colour like that of gold, and ran to 
the field, where Siiapour was working. • A small trench separated 
Shapour from the place, where she stood. So, she could not hand 
over the cakes to Shapour. He consequently extended towards 
her, his spade, over which she placed the golden coloured cakes. 
The sight of the golden-coloured bread, placed over the iron 
spadsy reminded Shapour of, the astro loger’‘s prediction, that 
the eating of a golden bread over an iron table would bring 
about his restoration to the throne. He recounted the story of 
the prediction to his wife, declared to her, who he was, and hast- 
ened home to be ready to go to his native country. He put on 
Ills royal rebe and dress, which he had concealed in a bag. He 
wrote to his ministers and informed them of his whereabouts. He 
got liis coat o? mails suspended at the gate of his house. The 
ministers, on hearing from Shapour, sent courtiers to bring back 
Shapour to the royal city. They came to a place and inquired 
about Shapour’s whereabouts. They were told ^‘■Nist Sapour” 
t.e,, Shapour is not here. Hence it is, they say, that 
the place was called ‘^Nist Sapour” o-uH and then Nisha- 

pour The courtiers, not finding Shapour at that place, 

proceeded further, and came to a place, where the people asked 
them, what they had come there for. They replied “ Sabour Khast.’ 

(from to wish, to took for), u we look for 

Shapour. Hence the place was called Sabour Kbast. This seems to 
he the city, known as Sabour Khawst. The courtiers, on proceeding 
further, came to the village where Shapour lived. His house being 
discovered by means of the coat of mails, hung at the gate, they said, 
Jandimi Sabour w’e have found Shapour. Hence 

the place was called Jouiidi Sabour. This is the city, known as 
Yaiidu-i-Shapuhar in the Pahlavi treatise of Sbatroiha-i-Iran. 

NaJiavaild* — According to Yakout,3 some writers say, that its 
original name was ISTouh-awend. They thus derive its, name from 
Noah, and say that the city was originally built by him. 

SlialCt* — Sham is the modern name of Syria. Asiatic writers call it 
Bald-el-Sliam, z. the city on the left (Arab. JU^). According to 

^ This word seems to be the same as Pahlavi vandadan ^^d, to 

obtain). ^ 

® Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 573. 

\ 
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Ma^oiidi, Yemen is so called, because it is situated on tlie right band 
side oF Kaabab, and Syria is called Sham, because it is situated on the 
left of Kaabali,^ 

Others derive the name Sham from Arabic or '^unlucky'' 
and the name Yemen from Arabic “ lucky d® They say, that 
Yemen (Arabia Felix) is so called, because it is very fertile. 

Farika* — it is the Afrilde ofEdrisi,.^ AFrinkeieh.^5]ji! of 

Ebii HaukaP and modem Africa. Macoiidi calls it Afrikiyah 
According to this author, the country received its name from one 
Africas, the son of Abrahah, who founded it.'t The 

Homans had first introduced this name into Europe. At first,, they 
knew the country round Carthage by the name of Africa. 

Nahartirak- — It was so called,, because it is situated on the canal 
(nehar of tlie river Tira.^ According to Yakout,^ the river was so 
called fi’om the name of Tira, a son of Goudaraz, the Yazir of 
Kaikhosru. 

AtaropS.takail» — According to Strabo^ the city had derived its 
name from one Atropate who had saved it from passing into the hands 
of the Macedonians. Yakout^ says, that, according to Ibn el-Moquan- 
na, it received its name from its founder Azerbad * 3 ^^ jif. This word 
AzerbM is the same as AtropAte. But this oriental writer places this 
personaee^ in times much anterior to that of the Maceioniau conquest 
The Pahalvi Shatroitra-i-Ir^n® attributes its foundation to one AirAn 
Goushasp, a name which can also be read Adaran Goushasp, In that 
case, the first part of the name Adar, is the same as the Atro in Strabo’s 

■■ ■ ' ' A V . 'A A ' ' ' ' ' ' 

name Atropate and is the same as Azer in Yakout’s name Azerbad. 

1 Ma^oudi. III., p. 139. s Edrisi par Jubert 11., p. 73. 

» Ousley*s Oriental Geography, p. 15. 

4 Ma^oudi, III., p. 224. 

® Bictionnaire de ia Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 676. ® Ibid. 

^ Bk. XL, ch. XIIL, Strobo says : “It bad its name from Atropatns, a chief 
who prevented this country, which is a part of Greater Media, from being 
subjected to the dominion of the Macedonians,” (Hamilton and Pokoneris 
Translation [1866] Vol. II., p, 262.) 

® Bictionnaire de la Perse. B. De Meynard, p, 15, 

6 Dastur Jamaspji’s Text, p. 24, g. 66. My Translation, p. 115. 



The Aijciei]! l^aiije of Sai)jai]. 



2Sni Augusi 1900, — Air, J aims MacDonaW in the Ckaiv,'] 



San jail is a small town on the B. B. and G. L Railway, ‘JO miles 
from Bombay. The object of this ])aper is to ascertain, whether it is 
the Sindiiu (d‘ the Anili geographers of tlie 10th and lltli centurieB, as 
stated by the Bomhaf/ Gazetteer (Vol. XiV Thana), and, whether it is 
the town of Hanjaniuna (f5rrr?r), referred to in the three Silhara 
grants^ of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

Saiijan is a town welhknowu in the history of the Parsees. As the 
Bombay Gazetteer’^ says, “ it was here that, about the year 720, a band 
of Persian refugees settled.” Kisseh-i-Sanjan, i. e,, the episode or 
story of Sanjaii, is tlio name of a small Persian poem written, not in 
very elegant verses, liy one Bahman KekobAd Hormazdyar Sanjana 
in the jear 969 Yazdazardi (1000 A.TJ.).^ Therein are described 
the events that brought the Farsee emigrants to the town of Saiijan, 
and then led them to settle in the ditTereiit parts of Gujarat. 

Iv. 

The Gazetteer says of this town — 

“ By the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies, Saiijiin, under the name Sindan, is rej)cat(3dly mentioned as one 
of the chief ports of Western India. In the ICth century (915) it is 
described a>s famous for the export of an emerald equal to the best in 
brightness and colour, but harder and heavier, known as the Mecca 
emerald, because it passed ihrongh Arabia. It is also described as a 
great, strong city with a Jama mosque. In the twelfth century it is 

^ (rt) Asiatic Besearches I, p. 357. Paper by General Carnac. (6) Indian 
Antiquary V, p. 276. Paper by Dr. Btihler. (c) Indian Antiquary iX, p. 33, 

■ Faper’byAlr. K,. T.,.Telang, 

2 Vol. XIV (Ihana), 301. 

^ It is translated into English verse by L’eut, Eastwick. Jouniah Ph B. K. 
Asiatic Society, ok I, p. 167. 
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mentioned as populous, the people noted for industry and intelligence, 
rich and warlike, the town large, and with a great export and import 
trade,’’ 

f:- 

Let tis examine how far this statement of the Gmetteer^ is correct. 
The writer of the above passage bases his clescriptioii on the authority 
of the well-known Arab writers, Ebn Haiikal (950 A, B.), Eclrisi 
;(1130 (943 A.B.), Istakhri (950 A*!).) and others. 

As the writer has not given direct references to the works of these 
authors, except in the case of Macoudi, it appears that he has taken 
for his authority the, extracts of their works in Elliot's History of 
ludia.^ 

Firstly, let us examine the references to Ebn Haiikal. According 
to Elliot’s manuscript Ebn Haukal gives the name of the following 
towns in Hind^ : — Famhal, Kambaja, Surbarah, Sindan, Saimiir, 
Multan, Hadrawur, and Basmat. According to Gilclemeister’s manu- 
script, ^ the names of the towns are KImuhui, Kamhaya, Sub^ra, 
Asavil, Han^vil, Sind^n, Saimur, Bani Battan, Jandaruz, Sandaruz. 
According to Ousley's manuscript,^ the names of the towns in Hind 
are Seidan (oi*^^***), Meimoun, Multan and Heidoiir. 

Thus, we see, that one manuscript of Ebn Haukal gives, as principal 
towns ill Hind, the names of 8 towns, another manuscript, those of 
10 towns, and a third, of 4 towns. Again, we find a difference in the 
names of one and the same town in different manuscripts. This is 
due to the carelessness, at first, of the writer, and then of the copyists, 
in not putting carefully the diacritical points over the letters. We 
find, even the celebrated geographer Aboulfide (A. D, 1273 to 1831) 
complaining about it. He says, “ The book of Ebn Haukal is a work 
of considerable length, in which the different countries are described 
with sufficient exactness. But neither are the names of places marked 
by the proper points, nor are their longitudes or latitudes expressed ; 
this frequently occasions an uncertainty respecting the places, proper 
names, ® 


1 History of India, Yol. I, pp. 26*130, 

^ History of India, Yol. I., p, 34. ^ Ihid^ note I. 

4* The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal by Sir William Ousley, p. 147. 

5 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. XVIII, II y manque la manicrc dont 
doivciit so pronoucer les noms de lieux.” Geographic D'AbonUeda par M. 
Beinaud, Tome I, p, 1. 
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Leaving aside tlie names of the other cities of Hind, we tliat 
the town, spoken of as SindSii in the manuscripts of Elliot and Glide* 
meister, is Seidan in Ousiey’s manuscript. But later on (p. 154), where 
t?ie “ distances of place ” in Sind and part of Hind arc spoken of, we 
find the name as Sindan even in Onsley’s manuscript. Tims, 

though there is a little uncertainty about the correct name of the 
place, we would proceed with our examination of the name, taking it to 
he Sindiln, 

According to Ebn Haukal, “ Kamb%a is one parasang distant from 
the sea, and about four from Siibara, which is about half a parasang 
from the sea. From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance 
from the sea, is about five ^ days’ journey; from Sindan to Saimur, 
about five ; from Saimiir to Sarandip, about fifteen.”- This is 
according to the manuscript of Elliot. Ousiey gives these distances 

according to his manuscript as follows r — Sourbah is near the sea : 

from Sindan to Sourbah is five merrleh.” ^ 

We find from these two passages of the two different manuscripts 
of Ebn Haukal, that, what is spoken of as Subilra in one, is Sourbah 
jsb in the other. Subara is probably a more correct reading. It is 
identified with the Sarparaka of the copjper-plate inscriptions, with the 
Surpiiraka of the Mababh^rata, and with the modern Sopar^, near 

Bassein.^ Thus, according to Ebn Haukal, Sindan is five days’ 

journey from modem Sopslra. So, if the town of Sanjun in Konkan is 
the Sindan of Ebn Haukal, it isfive days’ journey from Sopara. 
A day’s journey, or merileb as it is called, is, according 

to Ediisi’s Geography, 30 miles. ^ So the distance by miles, between 
Sanjan and Sopara, would be about 150 miles. But we know, as a 
matter of fact, that it is not more than 52 miles, or more than two 
days’ journey. 

1 As corrected by Elliot (Vol. I. p, 39 note). According to Gildemcister’s 
manuscript it is 10 (;idid)* Oasley’s text gives 5. Ousley’s text differs a good 
deal from Elliotts. 

^ Elliot's History of India, Vol. I. p, 39. 

s Ousley’s Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 154. 

^ Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 44. 

5 iSvaluanfc la jounce a 30 milles” (Geogiaphie d^jSdrisi par Jaiibert, 
Tome IL, p. 231, cinquihme clitnat, premiere section), 60 milles ou 2 
journees {Ihul. p. 232). Ousley’s Oriental Geography, Preface, p. XXlIaote. 

% 
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Again j according to the above passage, EambAva, wliieh the GaMeer 
mdeii lilies with Cambay, is one parasang, about 3f miles from 
the sea, and four parasang, about 15 miles from Subara, wliidi the 
identifies with the modern Sopiira nearBassein. We know, 
as a matter of fact, that the distance between Cambay and So].‘a.ri Is 
not so short as 15 miles. It is nearly 270 miles. 

These calculations of distances tend to show, that the Sindan, refer- 
red to above by lilbn Haukal, is not the Sanjan of the Konkan, but some 
other town near Cambay. It is another Smd«anj spoken of as Kaehh 
Bindan in Elliot’s History and as the Cntch Sindan (Sandhan) by the 

itself, 2 

We will now examine the reference to the Arab Geographer Edrisi, 
He says, From Snbara to Sindan is considered five days. SindAn is 
a mile and a half from the sea, , . . , East of Sindan tliere is an 

island bearing the same name and dependent on India, It is large 
and well cultivated, and the eoeoaiuit palm, kan a and rattan grow 
there,’^^ 

We have seen in tlie case of the reference in Ebn Haukal, that if the 
Soubara referred to, is the modern Sopara, the Sindan, rei‘cnH‘d to ns 
being five days’ journey from it, is not the Konkan Sanjan. In the 
.same way, the reference in this passage clearly .sb.ows, that the BiiulAn 
of Edrisi cannot be the Konkan Sanjan. Here it said, that there is 
an island of the same name on the east of Sindan, but we know, as a 
matter of fact^ that there is no sea at all on the east of modern Sanjan. 
The sea is on the west of it. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that the 
writer meant to say the West” instead of the east.’^ Such slips of 
words may occur. ^ But then,, even on the west of the Konkan Sanjan, 


’ I, p. 450, n. 2, , ' Vol. XIV, p. 302; note 4 

^ Elliot's History of India, Yol. I., p. So. Joubert also gives a similar version. 
“ De Soubara a Sendan, on compte ^alement 5 journeys. Sendaii 4 ^ 
a iin mille et demi de la mer ‘ cst bien pcupl(^ej et ses habitants se font remar- 
quer par ieur inclnsbrie et lenr intelligence ; ils sent riches et d’hnmear belli- 
qaense. La ville est gran-ie j elle fait nn grand commerce d’ exportation ct 
d’ iinpOTtation.* Al’est de Sendan est une.Jle dn meme nom, grande, bien 
culbtv^e, op croissent le cocotier, le palmier, le cana et le rotting, et qni 
depend de Vlnde.” Geographie D* Edrisi par Joubert, Tome I, p 172, 

* Vide Indian Antiquary, Yol. IX, p. 44, col. 1 , 1. 4, for one such instance. 
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we Lave no island. So, it seems to be clear, that the Sindanol Edrisi 
is not the Sanj^n of Konkan, 

'» We now come to the direct references of tlie Gazetteer to the Arab 
writer Macoudi. This writer, as it appears from Lis writings, had 
come personally to India, and so bis references to SindAn and Soufareh 
are not made with any second-hand knowledge. While speaking on 
the subject of the flax and reflux of waters, ?. <?., on ebb and tide, lie 

Yoici qce ne j’ai vn dans Tlnde, siir le territoire de la ville de Cam- 
baye ccdebre par ses sandales, nommc'es sandales de Oanibaye, 

qui y sont d’usage, ainsi qne dans les villes voisines, telles qne Sendan 
et Soxifareh (Sonfalob) j d’etais a Cam baye dans 

r annee 303/’^ 

In this passage, Macoudi speaks of Sind an and Sonfaveh, as towns in 
the neighbourhood of Cambay. In bis quotation from Macoudi, the 
writer of the Gazetteer^ makes Macoudi say, that the town of Sindan 
was ‘‘near Siifarehand south of Cambay.’* But we find from the 
above quotation, that Ma 9 oudi, at least the manuscript of Barbier de 
Meynard, says nothing about Sindan being south of Cambay, How- 
ever, that is not an important point. This reference, then, shows, 
that we must look for the town of Sindan somewhere near Cambay, and 
not at SanjTm in die Konkan. There is another reference to Sindan^ 
in Macoudi in Chap. XVI, w'here he speaks about an Indian Gulf. 
That reference also shows, that we must look for this Sindan near a 
gulf, somewhere near Cambay and not in the Konkan, A third refer- 
ence, wlierein Macoudi says, that the best emeralds came from 


^ Macoudi par B. de. Meynard, YoI. L, pp. 253-54. 

2 Vol. XIV, p. 302, note 4. 

- Magoiidi per B. de Meynard, Vol. I., p. S30, Chap. XVI. “ Puis vienl la 
mer Larewi, qni baigne les territoires de Seimour, Soubareh, Tabeh, Bindau, 
Kambaye et autres, faisant parfeie de I’Inde et du Sind.*’ 

^ Ibid^ Vol. Ill, p, 47. “ Une province de Tlncle, le Sindan et les endrons 

de Kambaye dans les etats dn Balhara rol de Mankir fourrnssent une espbce 

d’emeraiida. . V 
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Sindan, also points to the neighbourhood of Oambay for the 
situation of Sindan* 

Now, ^ve oome to the references in Istakhri. Among the cities of Hind, " 
he eiuimerates “ Ainlial, Kambaja, Subara, Si nd^n, Saiiiiur, Militant 
Jandrud, and Basmand.’’J Then speaking about the distances 
between the different places, he says : From Kaxnbiiya to Surabaya 2 
about four days, and Surabiiya is about half a parasang from the sea« 
Between Surabaya and Sindan about five days.’’ ^ These distances 
given by Istakhri, which are the same as those given by the Arab 
geographers, Ebii Haukal and Edrisi, also tend to show, that the Sura- 
baya and Sindan, referred to by him, are not the Sopara and Saiijaa 
of Konkan, because the actual distance between them is not five days’ 
journey, as stated by him. Istakhri^ further says, that there are Jama 
masjids in all the above towns of Hind enumerated by him. This 
reference to the Jama Masjid also shows, that it is not the Konkan 
Sindan, or Saujati that Istakhri refers to, but it is the Cutch Sindin, 
We will touch upon this point later on, 

I think, therefore, that the town of Sindan, referred to by the above 
Arab geographers, is not the Konkan Sanjaii, but the town of SindAu 
in Cutch, It is the same, as the Sindan, referred to by Ibn Khurdadba# 
in his Kitabu-l-Masalik wa-l-Mam^lik as being situated in the 
countries of Sind, It is the same as the Sindan referred to by A1 
BiMuri in his Futuhu-l-Biildan, as the town, wh^re a large Jami 
masjid was built by Fazl, son of Mahan.® 

This reference to the Jami Masjid tends to show, that the Sindan 
referred to by the Arab geographers was not the Sindan of Konkan, as 
supposed by the Gazetteer, but the SindAn of Outch. About this Sin- 
dan, where Fazl had built a large Jami Masjid, as referred to by Ibn 
KhurdMba, Elliot says, that ‘‘the town here spoken of, is more 


1 Elliot’s History of India I., p. 27. 

2 According to Ahu-l-Fed^, SUfara, SM^la, Silh^ra are variants. Elliot, 
JMl.jp. 402. 

3 Elliot, nm I., p. 30, 

* Elliot, lUd L, p. 27. 

® Elliot, 14. 

fi Elliot, Hid p. 129, p, 450. 
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probably the Sindan or SandSa in Abrasa, the southern district of 
Kachh.”i Givino- a reference to the statement of the above Arab 

ID 

author, A1 BilMuri, and to the above statement of Elliot, tlie Gazetteer 
^on their authority says : ‘‘ Besides the Konkan Sindflii the Arab 
geographers of that time mention the Ciiteh Sandh^n.”^ 

Thus we see, that it is to the Cuteh Sindan, that the Arab geogra- 
|)hers refer to, when they speak of the Jami inasjid as being in the town 
of Sindan and not the Konkan Sindan^ So also the Arab geographers, 
Ebn Hankal^ and Istakbri,^ when they speak of mosques in the town 
of Sindian, refer to the Ciitch Sindan and not the Konkan Sindain 

Thus, all the Arab authors, referred to by the Gazetteer^ mz,, Ebn 
Haukal, Edrisi, Macoiidi, and Istakhri, do not refer at all to the Kon- 
kan Sindan or modern SanjAn. I also think, that the Sufara, Snfala, 
Siibara, &c., referred to by them, is not the modern Sopara of Konkan 
near Basseio, 

& 

II. 

Now, before coming to the second part of our paper, we will pause a 
little, and inquire, who it was that, according to the Parsee tradition, as 
noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, first called the place (Konkan SindAn) 
Sanjan. 

In the Kisseh-i-Sanjan,s referred to above, it is said, that Sanjan was 
so named by the^ leaders of the Parsee emigrants who settled there. 
The poem says, that, after their final defeat at the hands of the Arabs 
in the battle of Nehavand (in 641 A. D.), and after the death of 
their king Yozdajisd (in 651 A. B), the Parsees wandered for 100 
years in the mountainous district ( Kohistan ) of Khorissdn, and then 
settled for fifteen years in the island of Hormaz. They then betook 
themselves to the shores of India, where they landed in Biv in Kathia- 
war, and stopped there for nineteen years. Thence, they sailed to 
Gujarat, and landed at a place which they latterly named Sanjan. 
Thus, it was in the year 785 that the place was named Sanjan. 

^ Elliot, Ibid L, p. 450, n. 2. a Gazetteer, Vol XIY, p. 302, n. 4, 

^ Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 147 . * Elliot, 1., p. 27, 

^ The Bevajet of Dordb Hormazdyar, that is being published, by Mr. Manock- 
ji Enstomji UnwCila, pp, 344 — 354. Journal of the B. B,B. A. S,, Vol, I., pp. 
167—191. ’ 
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The poem says tiiat the leader, a Dastur, of the enngrants went to 
the ruler of that place, who was named JMi Bana, and explained to 
him the circumstances, under wdiich they had left their country, and 
had come to India, and solicited the favour of the aliotmcnt of a place 
where the? could make their abode. The Raja, after making certain 
iuepnries from the new-comers, and after making certain eouditious, 
welcomed them to liis shores and allotted them a piece of ground, where 
they could settle themselves. It was at iirst a desert4ike place, but 
they soon turned it into a habitable jdaee. 
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Iranslaiion . — A place in the desert was accepted. The ground was 
excellent, and they made it their place of abode. The place was accept- 
able to all persons. A city was created, where there was formerly a 
desert. It was an uncultivated and an unpopulated desert. All the 
young and the old landed there. When the Dastnr saw this good 
place, he found it to be a proper place for abode. The Dastur gave it the 
name of Sanjan, and it was made prosperous like tbe country of Iran. 

According to this passage, then, it was the Parsees who had first 
named it Sanjan. Now the question is, why was it named Sanjan by 
the Parsecs, One may say, that it was so named after a town of that 
name in Persia. As modern colonists name the new towns in their 


^ Mr. Mauockji Eustonaji tJn Walk's printed Re\^^yet of D^rab Honnazdyar. 
p. 348, couplet 3. Journal of the B. B, Royal Asiatic Society, Vok p, 179. 
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adopted coiHitry after the Dames of the towns of their mother-countr 
New England, New York, so the ancient Farsees pei’haps named 
their new place of abode Sanjan, after a town of the same name in 
their mother-country of Persia. We find, that there were several towns 
in Persia of the name of Sanjan. In Barbier de Meynard'’s .Dictionary 
of the geography of Persia, under the head Sanjan (Sendjan)^ 

we find four towns of the name of Sanjan (1) A town near the gates 
ofMerw;(2)a locality in the country of Bab-eDAbwab (Derbend) ; 
(3) a locality situated near Ni 9 abour (Nishapour); and (4| a town in 
the district of Khawaf (Kora^au). * 

Now, as according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, after the fall of their 
empire at the hands of the Arabs, the Parsees had wandered for about 
100 years in the mountainous country of Khbrassan, before leaving tlie 
shores of Persia, one may say, that it is very likely, that they named 
their new place of abode, after the town of Sanjan in Khorassan, wdiose 
memory was fresh in their mind. The last line of the above passage 
from Kisseh-i-Sanjan is it became pros- 

perous like the country of Iran. Ibis leads us to say, that it is proba- 
ble,' that the new town derived its name at the hand of the Parsees. 2 

III. 

Now, we come to the second part of our paper. The Bombay Gazet- 
teer says: “ In three Silhara grants of the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries Sanjan is probably referred to under the name of Hanjaman,^’ ® 
The writer of the Gaze iteer does not say, on what grounds, he bases his 
statement. He does not suggest the grounds of probability. I beg to 
state here some facts^ which supply the grounds for that probability. 

The three Silhara grants, referred to by the Gazetteer^ are the fol- 
lowing : — 

^ Dictionnaire Geograpiiique, Historique et Litt^raire de la Perse, par 0* 
Barbier de Meynard, p, 323. 

2 We have a similar instance in the case of the name of the town of Howsa- 
ree. According to the Parsee tradition, the Parsee emigrants there named the 
town Nao-sari, t.e., New Sari, because the climate there resembled that of the 
town of Sari in Persia. The Oa%etieer ^s that the story that “ Navasari got its 
name from the Parsis is incorrect, as Navsari is shown in Ptolemy’s map.*’* 
But it is probable, that tjae Parsees, finding the name of the place similar to 
that of a town in Persia, persiinized it a little. 

* Nusaripa, Ftolemeoi Geographise Libri octo Grssco-Latini, a Petro Mon-* 
lano rccognitl. (Fol Amsterdam, 1605), p. 168. ® XIT., p. 302, 
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Tile .first grant, found in Thana, is that of the King Aricesari Deva- 
raja of the Silluira dynasty in Saka 939 (i.e., A. U. 1018). ^ 

■ .Jr.. 

The words of ilie grant, referring to the city of Hanyatnana as 
traoslateii by Pandit Ramalochan and communicated by General 
GaruaCj arc as follow 

“ The fortunate Aricesaid Bevaraja, Sovereign of tlio great circle, 
thus addresses even all who inhabit the city Sri Sthanaea, his own 
kinsmen and others there assembled, princes, counsellors, priesls, mini- 
sters, superiors, inferiors, subject to bis eommaiicis, also the lords of 
districts, the Governors of towns, chiefs of villages, tlie masters of fami- 
lies, employed or unemployed servants of the King, and his country- 
men. Thus he greets all the holy men and others inhabiting the city 

of Hanyamana/’3 

The second grant referred to by the Gazetteer^ is that of Chluttaraia- 
deva, Mahamandalesvara of Konkau in Saka 948 (ie., 1020 A. D.)^. 
The plate of the grant belonged to Mr. Hormusji Cursetji Ashburner, 
and was found on his family property near Bhandup in about 1836. 
The donor of the grant is Chhittarajadeva of the Siirdiara or Silfira 
dynasty, and the donee is one Aniadevaiya* The field granted was 
situated in the village of Noiira,now Nowolior, belonging to the rishoi/a 
or taluka of Shatsbaslith}, the modern Salsctte, and included in Shrfs- 
thanaka or Thana.”^ ' The words of the grant, ^.wherc the town of 
Planjaman is referred to, are as follow : — 

The great provincial chief, the illustrious Chittarajadeva addres- 
ses with salutations, worship, and respect all the assembled men of royal 
caste, ministers, Purohitas, councillors, chief and minor officials, whe- 
ther connect ed with Jiimself or strangers, as well as the lords of rdshiras 
(zillas), the lords of vishayas (talukas), the lords of towns, the lords 
of villages, officials, and non-official persons, servants of the king, and 
rayats, likewise the citizens of the town of Hamyamana,® belonging 
to the three (twice-born) castes and others as follows , * , 

^ Asiatic lit searches, Voi. L, p. 357. 

^ Ihiti, p. 361. 

8 Indian Antiquary, Vol, V., p. S76, Sept. lS76-Article by Pr. Bublcr. 

^ Ihid^ p.277, ‘ • r 

The words iti the Sanskrit text are 
p. 27s, plate il. A., 1 11. ‘ ® p. 2S0, coL 1, 
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The third grant ^ is that of the illustrious Mahamauclalesvara, King 
Auaotadeva, the emperor of Konkaii in Saka lUlG 1094 A. D.). 

^The donees are two j^^i'sons, — the great Mmister Sri Ehabhaua 
Sreshtlii... and his brother/’ 2 The subject of the grant is the release 
of the toll duties. The words of the grant are as follow r — 

Illustrious Mahamandlesvara king Anaiitadeva, announces with 
salutations, honour, respect, and direetions, io all princes, councillors, 
priests, ministers, principal and subordinate officers, — both those con- 
nected with himself and odiers, as also all heads of rdshtras^ heads of 
visliayas^ heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials specially 
appointed or not, country people, as well as townspeople of the towur 
ilanjamaiia of the three classes and so forth • . . 

The translators of these three grants have thrown no light upon the 
word Hanyamana or Hanjamana. The translators of the first two 
grants, Paudit Ram alo chan and Dr. Biihler, have said nothing about it. 

The translator of the third grant, Mr. Justice Telang, says about this 
word : “ I do not understand this.” ^ Further on he says ; “ I can 

say nothing about Hanjamaiia/V 5 

It is probable, that Hanjaman was another name, by which the Parsee 
town of Sanjan was known by the flindn rulers and by the people. 

Two facts are disclosed by the SilhM*a grants. 

Firstly, the donors address- the teno? ®^f their grants in general terms 
to all the people of the country, to* members of the royal family, to their 
hgh and low officials, to officials and non-officials, to all their rayat^ and 
then make a special reference to the people of the town of Hanjamana. 

Why were these people not included in the general terms of the address 
in the general term ‘ rayat ’ ? What was the reason of separately address- ^ 
ing the people of the town oB" Hanjamana? Did not the people of that 
town form a part and parcel of the raya^ of the donor-princes ? The 


s Inriian Antiquary, Voh IX., p,. 33, Febmasy I8S0 — Article by the lat© 
Mr. Justice Telang. 
s Ibidj p. 38, col. 2. 

3 3id, p. 38, col. I. The words in the text about the town of Hanj nirana are 

ii)id.,p. 35, piate nr., 1. 10, (i. 72 of 

the grant). 

* Indian Antiquary, Yol. IX„ p. 38, n. 45 ® Ibdd, p, 44, col. 1. 
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reason seems to be, tliat the Parsee emigrants, tlioiigli they ivere the 
subjects of tlie niliog princes,' formed a separate 'conmiiinity of them- 
selves. .They founded and 'formed, -as it were, a separate colony of 
their ,.pf3ople. They, were alien foreigners, .not, only in the matter of 
tlieir origin and .descent,, but in their ' religion. Hence the necessity 
of addressing them separately as a foreign community. 

Secondly, the inhabitants of this towm of Hanjamana, wTiicli is 
named separately in the grants, are spoken of in the first grant as 
** the holy men and others inhabiting tho town of Hanjaniana/’’ In 
the second grant, they are spoken of, as *Hhe citizens of the towm 
of Hanjaxnana belonging to the three (twiee-born) castes.^^ In the 
third grant also, they are spoken of, as ‘Hhe townspeople of the 
to wm Han Jamana of the three classes.*’ 

These special terms of reference, and especially the words *fthe 
holy men ’’ in the Srst grant, tend to show that the people of the 
town belonged, to tbe priestly class. In the second and third 
grants, tbe town is spoken of as belonging to “ the 

three classes.*’ Dr. Btihler, while translating the second grant, 
translates the word by three castes, and adds the word twice 
born ’* in brackets after the word three/* "We are not in a posi- 
tion to know, why he adds this word, but, possibly, he thinks that 
the reference is to the three castes of Brahmins, Khsbatryas, and 
the Yaishyas, who, are generally called Dvijas, i, e,, the twice-born 
But we must bear in mind, that tbe w’ord nsed in the grants is 
not class, not caste. Mr, Justice Telang has correctly 

translated it by the word ‘classes’. Again, if the donors meant to 
refer to the three Hindu castes, there w'as no special necessity, as 
we said above, of separating the three Hindu castes of the town 
of Hanjamana, from the similar three castes in the other parts of 
the country or from the whole ray at. 

1 think, that the reference here is to the three classes of the 
priestly class of the Par sees. 

In the Avesta, we find the Athravans (the priestly class corres- 
ponding to the Brahmins) called Thrayavan. ^ This word is 

2 Yasht Khordld 10 ; Yasht Beheram 46 ; Yashfc 

Abau 86. ... 
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Tariouslj translated by di:^erent translators* Dastnr Edalji 
Sanjuiia, Spiegel j Harlez, Darnisteter, Kanga and Tebmnras have 
♦translated it in various ways. Anquetil has translated it *‘01ief 
pur des trois Ordres/* i,e., the holy chief of three orders.^^ K^nga 
has translated, it i - of three religions orders. 

These three classes referred to, ai^e the three grades of the priestly 
class — '(1) the Dasturs,' (2) the, Mobads, and (3) the Herbads. '■■ ■ / 
These are the three grades of the priestly class referred to 
by the Saddar.^ 

This word ‘Hhrayavan” of the Avesta, then, corresponds to the 
(trivagarg) of the Siihara coppei'-plate grants. 

Thus, then, the town of Hanjaraana seems to have been called the 
town of three classes, because, perhaps, the Parsee emigrants 
mostly consisted of the priestly class. We find from the Kisseh- 
i-SanJan, that the leader of the emigrants, who went before the 
ruling prince (Jadi Earia), was a Dastnr. We also learn from it, 
that the prince, before allotting any land to them, liked to know 
something about their religion, manners, and customs. The Das- 
tur explained these to the prince in Sanskrit, A description of this 
explanation is preserved among the Parsees, in the form of Sanskrit 
shlohas. From this, and from the description, given by the Dastnr, 
as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, it appears, that the Dastards narr- 
ative of some of their beliefs and observances may have led the 
king to think, that they all belonged to the sacerdotal class. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the king and his successors 
took all the Parsee colonists to be of the priestly class. Hence, 
their town is referred to, as the town of the three grades (classes), 
in which the priestly class of the Parsees is divided, Again^ the 
final reply of the Hindoo prince shows, that he was pleased with 
the new-comers as belonging to a holy class of foreigners. He thus 
blesses them according to the shlokas : — 

O Parsees I May God grant you a progeny of children. May 
He grant you success and victory. May the immortal Fire grant 
you victory. May you be free from sins. May you always be holy. 
May the Sun be auspicious to you for ever. Alw^ays revere the 


i S. B. E, XXI V*., XOIX, 3. 
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Sun. llnj joiir desires be fulfilled. Take wliatever land 3^011 
desire in my country. May your respect and lionour increase. 
O I^arsces! if any ignorant people will look at you (with an idea- 
te injure you), I will Smite them. May you be successful over 
them. May riches be your lot,”^ 

According to the Kisseli-i-Sanjan, the prince took great interest 
ill their spiritual welfare and even helped them to erect 
a tire-temple, wherein he also gave some offering, 

Now, the question arises, if, by the word Hanjaraana, the Silliira 
grants, referred to the new Parsee town of Sanjan, as pointed out by 
the Gmt'tt€e}\ why was the town so called? What does it signify'? 

Hanjaiuana is an Avestaic word, meaning ‘‘ an 

assembly.*’ It comes from A vesta Sanskrit ^ or 

Lat. con, Gr. syn, meaning togetber, and Sanskrit 

sTfiy to go. The literal meaning would be, “ a place where people 
go together, he., meet.” If the word could be rendered into Sans- 
krit, its equivalent would be iTff or he., a place of junction 
or meeting. It is now used in the sense of assembly.” How are 
we then to accouut for the two names, Hanjamana and Sanjan ? 
We can account for it in two ways. 

Firstly, the early Parsees may have named their new town 
Sanjan, and possibly knew it also by the name of Hanjaraana, t. <9., 
an assembly, because all the emigrants met there together. The 
Hindu rulers, instead of calling the new town by its name Sanjan, 
which W'as, as it were, an alien name to them, being originally the 
name of a town in Persia, chose to know it by its second name, 
which pointed out its purpose, and the meaning of which they 
could easily understand, the word being similar to a correspond- 
ing Sanskrit word. 


r 

1 Translated from a Guiarati version of the Slokas belonging to Mr. Ma» 
nockjee Bustomjee tJhwkl^ For all the 16 slokas, vUle Dastur AspandyArjee 
Kamdin’s ttifl-n (1826), pp. 129—^4:6, 
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Secoiadlj, tlie similarity of the two names, Haiijamana and San- 
jan, suggests the idea, that possibly Hanjamana and Sanjan inaj^be 
9 one and the same name, Hanjamana was tbeorigitial name, giren 
to the new town by the Farsees, and Sanjan was its later corrupted 
or Sauskritised form. The Avesta ‘ h’ becomes ‘s’ in Saoslcrit, 
as in the case of the Avesta Hapta Hindu, which has become Supta 
Sindlui ill Sanskrit. So Sanjan may be the later Sauskritised form* 
of Hanjamana, which would be at first Sangama in Sanskrit. But 
then, one 'would point to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, saying, that accord- 
ing to that book, it wms the early Farsees, wdio themselves gave the 
name of SanJAn to that town. But, we can explain that fact by fay- 
ing, that the book, though written on the authority of oral tradi- 
tions, was written as late as 1600 A. 1)., i.e,, about 900 years 
after the event. So the writer, instead of giving the original name 
of the town, as given by the early Parseesj gave the name, by 
which the town was known in his time. 

Appendix. 

There is one other Arab Geographer who also refers to one SindAn, 
It is Albiruni. V The passage referring to this town, as translated 
by Elliot, runs thus: 

‘‘ After traversing the gulf yon come to the small and big 
mouths of the Bidus ; then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are 
so called because they commit their depredations in boats called 
Baira, Their cities are Kach and Somiiat. From Debal to Tuli- 
shar is fifty parasangsj to Loharani, twelve ; to Baka, twelve; to 
Kach, the country producing gum, and bardrud (river Bhader), 
six ; to Somiuit, fouiteen ; to Kambaya, thirty ; to Asawal, two 
days’ Journey ; to Bahruj, thirty ; to Siudan, fifty ; to Sufara, six ; 
to Tima, five.” 

Prof. Dowson, the editor of Elliot’s History, identifies the Bahruj 
of Albiruni with Broach, and says^ “ Albiruni makes the distance 
from Broach to Sindan fifty parasangs^ and from Sindan to Sufara 

^ Elliot’s History of India, I., pp. fiS'— 66, Albiruaf s Text by Saebau, p. 102, 

1 . 12 . 

^ Elliot, I., pp, 402-3, 

3 A parasaiig (or farsang) varies from 2^ miles to 4 miles in different coun- 
tries, Ousiey and Kinn|ir take it to be 3 1 miles. Elliot, Ibid I., p. 400, n, 1. 
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BiK parasangs* Ibfi*-! Fida sajs that SindaB was ilie last city of 
Guzerat, aod the first of Maiiibar (Malabar), three days’ journey 
from Tana. It is hardlj" possible to reconcile all these statement Sj - 
hut there seems to be sufficient evidence for making Sindan the 
most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and a half from 
the sea, and the modern Daman is probably its present represent- 
ative. Subaru was similarly situated at the same distance from 
the sea and finds a likely successor in Surat.” 

We see here, that Prof. Dowson tries to identify Sindan with 
Daman and Subarfi with Surat. The great dissimilarity in names 
suggests, that this identification is not correct. The distance of 
Sindihi from Broach as given here is [50 (Sindan) — 30 (BahriiJ)==: 
20 days’ journey, f. €.] about 600 miles. Again Prof. Dowson is 
wrong in inferring, that Albiruni makes the distance from Broach 
to Sindan fifty parasangs. Albiruni speaks of the distance of 
Sindan from Debal (and not from Broach) as fifty days’ journey- 



An Untranslated Chapter 
of the 
Bundehesh. 

l^Read 1st August 190 L Mr^ James MacDonald in the ChairJl 

■ 

With reference to a man’s actions in this world and his rewards 
and punishments in the other, there is in Par see Books, what the 
Eev. Dr, Chejne cails in his Bampton Lectures of 1889, “ a very noble 
allegory.” He says There can be but one opinion, among those 
who have thus perused the Gathas, that, in the midst of a world, almost 
wholly given up to a gross material eschatology, this ancient Iranian 
prophet declared the true rewards and punishments to be spiritual. 
His teaching is based on a distinction, which to the Jews came much 
later, between the material or bodily life and the mental or spiritual, 
the latter of which connects us with ^ those veritably real (eternal) 
worlds where dwells Aliura.’ (Yasna XLIII, 3.) This distinction 
did not pass away with Zarathustra; it pervades the Avesta . . , 

In short, heaven and hell are not primarily the localities appointed for 
souls after death ; the one is * life J ‘ the best mental state/ the other is 
‘life’s absence,’ ‘ the worst life ’—a high doctrine which is embodied in 
avery noble allegory in the Yendidad . . • Conscience, in fact, 

according to the fine allegory, appears to the soul of the deceased 
man, and conducts it to its place.” ^ 

What is this noble allegory ? According to the Parsee Books, at the 
dawn of the third night after death, the soul of a deceased person 
sees before him, a picture of his own deeds and actions in this world, 
if he is a religious man, he sees a picture of his deeds in tlie form 
of a handsome, well-formed, strong damsel. If he is a sinful man, 
he sees before him, a picture of his deeds in the form of an ugly, in- 
formed, vreak woman. The former, f.e., the handsome damsel, speaks 


^ The Origin and Bellgious Contents of the Psalter, by Ke?# Dr, Cheynej, 
1891, pp. 398, 399* (The Hampton Lectures, 1889.) 
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words of praise, welcomes the soul and presents itself as liis own 
picture. The latter, ue., the iiglj woman, taunts the soul for not haY- 
ing' done his duty while in the world. " 

For a poetic description of this beautiful allegory, I would refer 
my readers to a ^short paper, entitled Outre-Tombe— A Zoroastrian 
Idyll,''’ by Bev. Dr. Casartclli of St, Bede’s Oollege, Manchester, in 
the K, R* ‘Gama Memorial Volumeji 

Some think, that this allegory had suggested to Mohammed the 
idea of the celestial Hurts ' (Hang).’* “ But at any rate,” says .Dr. 
Cheyne, “ this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the Talmudic story of 
the three bands of ministering angels who meet the soul of the pious 
man, and the three 'bands of woimding angels who meet the bad man 
•when he dies.” 2 SeTeral Parsee writings refer to this allegory. 
They are the ¥endidad 27-32), the Vishtasp Yaslit (VIII , 

53-64), the HMMthtHask (chaps. II. and IIL), the Yiraf-nfimeh (clmps. 
IV.and X YII.),the Minokherad (chaps. II. ,123-1^4), and the Dadistaii- 
i-Dini (chaps. XX. and XXl.). I beg to draw attention to-day, to 
another writing, wherein the snbject of the allegory is described, and 
that, ill a rather clitferent and amplified way. The book I pro^x^sc 
referring to is the Biindebesh. 

Of all the Pahlavi books, there is no book so often refeiwed to, and 
so oit^n translated, as thp Bundehesli, It was first translated by 
Anquetil du Perron in French in 1771. Dr. Windischmaon translated 
it into German in 1803, In 1868 Br. Ferdinand Justi translated 
it for a second time into German. Dr. West, the best Pahlavi scliolar 
now known, translated dt' in? 1880 into Fnglish in the fifth volume of 
Max Miilier’s Sacred Books of ‘the East. In 1818 it was transkted 
into Gujarati by Dastur Edaljee Darabjee Jamasp-asauri^ but as 
Dr. West says, that translation was more a paraphrase than a translation. 
I beg to tak-e this opportunity to present to the library of our 
Society, a eopy of my Gujarati transliteration and translation with 
notes, just published. It is the first complete translation of the 
Bundehesh in GnjaratL 


^ The IC. B. Cama Memorial Volume, Essays in Iranian literature written 
by various scholars and edited by Jivanj Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 1000, 
pp. 74-78, 

® The origin of the Psalter, p. 437. 
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Hie texts j wliich all these traa&l a tors have* followed, and which 
Dr. West has described at some length, do not contain, the- chapter 
W'hich refers to the- above allegory about the future of the souL So, 
"through the medium of the^ Journal of our*8ociety, I beg to place, for 
the first time, bebre Iranian. scholars, thedext and translation oEthiis- 
chapter. Dr. West, though he has not translated the chapter, Mas- 
di awn the attention of students to- a» copy of the more extensivo -text^^^ 
of the Bundohesh which, contains this and several other chapters. He 
has named this text TD, as it. belongs to Mr. Tehrauras Dinshaw 
Anklesaria of Bombay. At the time when .Dr, West wrotoi that 
was the onl^y; ‘^'more extensive text’’ known. But in ISOlf, .Dastur 
Kaikobiid Adarbad of Poona,, in the to his "'‘Text of the 

Pahlavi Zand-i-Vohnnian, Yaslit” drew attention to another “extensive 
text^^ oh the Bundehesh in the- library of his uncle- Shams-iil-Ulama 
Dastur Dr, Hosbang Jamasp of Poona. This text, wliich I have 
named DH, from the name of its- owner Dastur Hoshang, is not as 
complete as TD, some of its folios, in the middle of the book, being 
missing, but it is older than TD. Tlie Trustees of the Parsec Pun- 
ebayet, on the recommendation of the Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text 
Committee, at one time tliooght ol printing this older text DH, by 
the photo-zinco process, at Poona, but gave up the idea, as some 
of its folios are wanting; They have now begun printing the later but 
more complete text TD. T would refer my readers to my introduction 
(p. LXXIir.) to^the K, R. Oama Memorial Volume, for a genealogy 
of the writers of these two old manuscripts. 

For the text of. my traiislation ol the hitherto untranslated chapter 
referred to above, I follow the text of DH. I have given collations,, 
liere and there, from a copy of the TD, kindly lent to me by its 
owner. I take- this opportunity of offering my best thanks to 
Dastur Hoshangji and to Mr. Tehmuras for kindly allowing me the 
use of their Taluable manuscripts. 

On the subject of ‘Hhe much more extensive text’’ of TD — 
and what applies to TD applies to DH also — Dr, West says, 
Whether TD may be considered as a copy of the text as it stood 
originally, or merely of an after-recension of the work, can hardly 
be determined with certainty until the whole contents of the manu- 
script have been carefully examined.”^ 

^ a B, 1., Vol. V., liitroductioa 'p. .XXXIlv 
a S. B. E., V., Introduction XXXVHl. 
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. From tlie contents of this new chapter, which I haye translated, I 
am inclined to believe, that the much more exteDsive texts of TD and 
DH, are not copies of the test as it originally stood, but are copies of 
after-recension of the work.’’ 

I have two reasons to believe so. Firstly, take the case of the 
allegory above referred to, as presented in this new chapter, "While 
in all the other Avesta and Pahlavi books, a man’s conscience, or 
Ins actions, are represented, as appearing before his soul, after death, 
in the form of a damsel, in this new chapter, in addition to their being 
so represented, they are represented— -(1) in the form of a cow (tdra** 
karp), and (2) in the form of a garden (bostaii-karp). This is 
foreign to the old idea of the allegory, as presented by the older 
Avesta books and other Pahlavi books. So, this is an interpolation 
by the writers of a later recension of the original Bnnclehesh. These 
three different allegories, of the maiden, the cow, and the garden, 
remind us of ^‘the three bands of the ministering angles’^ in the 
Talmudic story above referred to, but they are foreign to the original 
source of the ancient Avesta book of the Yendidad.^ 

The second fact which induces me to believe, that these “much 
more extensive texts” are copies of a later recension of the work, and 
not of the text of the Bundehesh as it originally stood, is the ooin- 
parison of the number of the chapters of the Bundehesh with the 
number of the chapters of the Avesta Damd^d Fask, of which it seems 
to be a Pahlavi rendering. ^ 

Dastiir Eduljee Jama«p-asana says, that the Bundehesh was a Pahlavi 
rendering of an Avesta Nask.^ Pr. West adduces two* proofs to 
show, that the Damdad Fask is probably the origin of the Bundehesh. 
Firstly, the similarity between the contents of the Pamdad Fask, as 
given in (a) the Dinkard, (^) Din Yajarkard, and (c) the Bevajets,^ 
and those of the Bundehesh. 


1 The later writer, finding, that in the Talmudic story, the soul of the 
pious man was met, one after another, by three bands of ministering angels, 
perhaps, thought it advisable to improve upon the one old allegory of the 
damsel and added, one after another, two more, — one, that of a handsome cow, 
and the other, that of a beautiful garden, 

2 Preface, to his Bundehesh, pp. 4-5. 

s For the originals of the Pahlavi and Persian ‘passages, vUle my Gujarati 
transliteration, tianslation and notes of the Bundehesh (1901), Introduction, 
pp. 1145. 
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Secondly/ the reference to the BamdM Nash in the Zadsparam, the 
contents of which, and in some parts, even the language of which, 
are similar to those of the Bandehesli.^ 

It seems to me, that the very names of the two boohs adduce a 
third proof. The word Bundehesh signifies origin of the creation/^ 
The word BamdM signifies something similar. It means *Hhe 
giving (dad) of the creation (dam),” la the passage^ of the Bin-* 
hard, which gives the contents of the Damdad Kask, we find in the 
very beginning Yehabuiitan-i-Dam,^’ as another word for 

Damd£d.’^ In this other word, we find for the Pah lavi word ddd^ 
its Semitic equivalent Yelmhmitan, In the descriptioxi of the 
division of the 21 nasks into three classes, given in the Stlibook of 
the Dinkard, occur the words BeheslinM-geti dad (T)ahisn5-i~steh- 
dado, i.e.^ production of the wmrdlj creation) which, Dr. West 
thinks, refer to the Damdad Nask, and are “ evidently another name 
for the DamdM.” ^ All these similarities of names point to the 
fafet, that the Damdad Nask was the origin of the Bundehesh. 

Now we know from the Revayets and fi*om Din Vajarkard, that 
the DamdM Nask had 32 chapters.^ So the Bundehesh, which 
had Damdad Nask for its origin, must also have 32 chapters. But 
“the much more extensive text’* presents about '42 subjects or 


1 Dr, West says pn this point: — “ZAd-sparam uses, in many places, precisely 
the same words as those employed in the Bundahis, interspersed with much 
matter written in a more declamatory style ; it is, therefore, evident that he 
had the Bundahis before him to quote from.” (S. B. E, Y, Introd., p. XLVII,) 
I beg to differ from Dr. West. Had the Bundehesh been before ZAd-sparam, 
he would have named that book as bis authority, instead of maning the 
DamdAd Hash. But, as he has named the latter boob, I think, that the writers 
of the Bundehesh and ZAdsparam both had a common book, perhaps a summary 
of the BamdAd Ha^k, before them. 

2 Vide the Introduction to my Bundehesh, p. 11, for the passage. 

3 S, B. E., Vol. XXXVII., p. 8, Dinkard, Bk. VIII , ch, 1. 16, note 3. 

4* j Alanusoript EevAyet, of the Bombay 

University Library, Vol, I., Folio 109 A., 1. 16. Vide also Fragxnens relatifs a 
la Religion de Zoroaster par Mohl et Gls hausen, 1829. La secoiid morceau, 

p. 12., 1. 10. 

^ Dind-Vajarkard (from an extract kindly 

supplied by Dastur KaikobAd IderbAd), For the originals of the Persian and 
Fahlavi passages, tnde the Introduction to my Bundehesh, pp. 12-13, 
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cliapters. Tin’s shows, then, that these more extensile texts are 
^copies of a later recension, and not of the original texts of the 
Bundeliesh, which, following its source, the Bamdad Nash, must 
contain about 32 chapters. - As a, matter of fact, we know that the*" 
shorter texts, hitherto translated by various translators, only contain 
about B2 or 33 subjects or chapters; So, I am of opinion, that the 
texts liitherto known and translated before the discovery of Ti), 
and the later discovery' of B'H,' are copies — with the exception of 
a few interpolated references to the Arabs and to subsequent historic 
events — of the Binidehesli originally known, and that the niucli 
more extensive texts TB, BH and others,, are copies of a later 
recension, in which many chapters- were suhseqnently added, 

. I would like to say here a few words on the subject of the name 
of the original writer and the date of the Biuiidehesh. In reference 
to these subjects, I lay stress- on the following, passage^ of the 
Bundeliesh (West, ch. XXXI IL). 

ties vr’o* 

j bjjji. \ ^ 

TnmdatmK 

All other priests, who are spoken of in the Khodui-nameh, as 
belonging to the same family, are of this family of Manosh-cIiSher. 
Also these Mobads, who are of the present times, call themselves 

^ Taken from DII. folio 221) a., line 16- 

2 HH has if which is evidently miswritten for ff and which TD has 
written correctly, 

, DFI has which is miswritten for OJj and which TD has wTitien 

correctly, , 
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of tlie same family) and I also (am of tlie same family)) I (your) 
servant, whom the people call Datakiya (the son) of Asha-Vahishta, 
(the son) of Goshan Jam, (the son) of Vahviim Shad, (the son) of 
* Zarthusht, which Zarthusht is (the son) of Adarbad Marespand. 

I conclude from this passage, that the Datakiya, referred to here; 
was the author of the original Bundehesh, and he was the 5th in 
descent from Adarbad Marespand, who was the chief Dastur of 
the Court of Sbapur IL, who reigned from 809 to 379 A.D. 
Supposing that Adarbad Marespand flourished in the latter half 
of the period of Shapur’s reign, — say, at about 850 A.D. and 
caleulating 25 years for each generation, we can say, that this 
Datakiya lived at the end of the 5th century (§50 + 12o = 47o). 

Dr. West translates the words ' Datakiya-i-Ashavahishta’ in the 
above passage, as " the administrator of perfect rectitade.” He then 
beo-ins a n«w sentence with the next woivi “ Yudan-Yira.” But, on 
referring to the older manuscripts D.H. and T.D., we find that the 
words Asha-Vahishta aird Yudan-Yirn (Goshana Jam) have an “i” 

0 between them. This shows that Asha-Vahishta also is 

apropernameand the(j) i between that word and the next word 


shows the line of descent. In the same way, the J i between 
Asha-Vahishta«.nd Datakiya shows the line of descent. 

So I think that the Bundehesh was written, at first, at the end 
of the fifth century. Later on, additions have been made to it from 
, . „ to time. So, we find allusions to the Arab conquest and even 
to some subsequent events. Dr. West has referred to these 
allusions at some length. Dr. Darm^leter in a paper read before 
the Jarth6shti-Din-ai-khol-karnari Mandld m Bombay in 188/, 
referred to tbe words Zing-i-Sidh pbsht {i.e., the black-skinned 
Tieo-roes) in ebapter 23, and said, that the words alluded to the 
Tancis 4 the people of Zanzibar. He thought, that it wasa reference 
to“n event which occurred in 868 A.D. The people of Zanzibar 
hid settled in tbe Eastern countries of Iran at tbe end of the seventli 
4,rv In 868 A.D. a chief, named Ali ebn Abdul Rehman said, 
tCt he had descended from Ali, and that the Khalifate was due 
to him. He raise’^ an army of Zanzibar slaves and conquered the 


3 Yi(U Ibe Booiety's 


Gujarati Eeporfc in 1891, pp. 24i8'>5L 
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FersiEB. tGrritoriGs in the east of Iran, It was io 892 A,D. tbat 
the Persians finally drove away the Zaiigbaris from Persia. So, 
Dr. Darmesteter thought, that the above was an allusion to the 
Zanzibar people of that time, and placed the latest date of the 
additions to the Bundehesli, as late as, from 868 to 892 A.B, 

At the end of chapter 34, we fiiud the following words in all 
manuscripts: “ Akhar val Tuzikiin vaziunt,’' “at last (the 
sovereignty) went to the Arabs.” The older manuscripts D, H. 
and T. B. give the following words instead of the above : — 

*‘Yad ziniikih aiyaft anshakui Tazikan vad shantichehar sad 
chahal-6-haf t-i-Farsikaii. Kun panj bist-o-haft shantd-Parsik/^ 

I translate this passage as follows : — * 

“Up to the time the wretched Arabs got the place (of Iran), 
447 years of the Parsis. Now 5 times 27 years of the Parsis.” 

I understand the passage to mean as follows : — In the paragraph 
preceding the one, where this sentence occurs, it is said of 
Ardeshir Babakdn and the Sassanians, that they reigned for 460 
years* Now the writer means to say, that all these 400 years were 
not of the rule of the Sassanians. 447 years were of the Sassanian 
rule and the remaining (460-447) 13 were of the period when 
Yazdagird was fiying here and there after his first defeat. 

But the most important part about the latest date of the 
Bundehesli is the last part, wherein the writer says : — “ Now 5 
times 27 years of the Parsis,” 135 of the Parsis. We know 
that even after the death of Yazdagird, the Parsis ruled for some 
time here and there, in the mountainous tracts of ELhor^ssdn and 
adjoining districts. So the wniter means to say that the Parsis 
ruled here and there for 135 years after Yazdagird, And as he 
uses the word kun, i.e,, now, it appears that the date when this 
part was added to the Bundehesli was 786 A.D, (651 the date of 
the death of Yezdazard-f 135). 

With these prefatory i^emarks, I give the text and translation of 
the chapter.^ 


a This chapter is the 37th in order in T. D. as pointed out by Br, West” 
under the heading of “ On the Chinvad bridge and the souls of the departed.* 
Y. Intrduction, p. XXXYH,) 
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Madam Chinvahar va, On Chinvaliar (bridge) 
roban i-vadardag^n and the souls of the 
, (D H f. 217 a. i. 3).. departed. 

1. Yemaleiunefl pavan dib,. 1. It says in religion, that 
aigh Ghekfiitr i yak sad. gabj-^-. f the mo.nn tain) Chekati which is 
intyan-i-gehan,. ninn. as high as one hundred persons, 
Ohekat-'i-Daki karrfcuud., guk^-i- (and), is- in the middle of the 
tara?juk RasLina yeaato. Tahr^- world, (and) which is called 
pavan bun-i-kof-i-Albnrz pavan Obekat-i-Daiti, (is) the place of 
k6st“i»apakhfcar,. va tahi pavan- the balance of the angel Rashna, 
2 ‘deshraaii kof-irAlbilrz. pavan One end (of the bridge) is at the 
kost-i-iilniroj,. luiysiu madam foot of the inoB.ntain of Albiirz 
zak ChekiU-i-Daili yekavimunet,. on the uortherii side, and one end 

on the top of the mountain of 
Alburz on the soutliern side, and 
ks middle part on that Chekut- 
irDa/iti, 

Pavan^ zak miyaiic- zihulr' In that middle part, (there is) 
tahi^-i-tkd-shupsbirf» himinuiik a place vvith a sharp edge, wliich 

1 p, phiin, ground.. T. D. gives jy. It: you read it god^. 

it is ]>. low-lying ground,. Perhaps it is a dome,, cupola. If 

5^ i read it is miswritten for. yellow, ef. VirM V., 5 

^ex?-4 

2 game as tih p. single,.. bottom or single, a unit ; end, point., 

ef. Falilavi toiduMd.XiX., 30. Spiegel, p. 217,. 1, 21. 

r ^lO- K3.l,0,'’_’“w-V (jicr) -tij* J’ 

/ f., It has two emla, one is in thu Chekat-l-DAiti.and one on the Alburz-., of’, 
hlo j DAdistSn-i-EJnik, question XIX., S. B. E. West Bahl. texte, 

11., chap, XX., 4. The word can also ha read tab. p. 

to sharpen,, to give an edge. In the DadistAn the word is written tig P. ^1. 

point of a fc‘x>®rr. 

3 T. D. Zinriki T. D. omits.. 

s "f - h>. has (ph a sword, scimitar,. 

The writer of B, H, seems to be doubtful about this word Shflpfilur, because he- 
writes in Persian, below the word, ^ b (ba mim), he asks the reader to> 

road the word with “ m ” instead of ‘‘ p ” shdmshii- instead of shdpshir,. 
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jekmhnimk;^ mimmh imbmzt' 
daniirl va polmie. Va tamman 
yekaviniriB^i^ iiiinoyan jazad- 
luun ininoysikba roban-i- 
abalobaii josbdilsareiid va kalba^- 
i-iBHioyi pavan relsliriiand-zak 
puliar ¥a dbsbakbu azii* i zak 
pubar. . , , 

2, Amat nmrduiB bara Tatpr- 
end sell lelyarobfin pa van nazdtk- 
i-tan tamman algbav^b roesbman 
yehevunfc yetibun^t ; va zak lei j si 
m un V Izarfsb sli^da va bamkaran 
kabad fin shap® avshan kbadi- 
tiuiet, va barnae pusbfc lakhvar 
val jUash vMunefe i tamman 
afrbkbt yekavimunlfc. Hana ra^ 


is Hke a s worcb whose length and 
breadth (are), nine spears; and 
there are spiritiml Yamtas tberey. 
,wbo purify .pious souls ; and 
spiritual ,dogS'(are) at.tbe liead 
of tbe bridge ;■ and bell is below 
that bridge. 

2. Wbem men die, for three 
nights, the soul rests near tbe 
body, at that place, where there 
was the head ; and on those 
nights, (he) who (is) the demon 
A'izarish, with (his) eo- workers, 
looks mneh at them during the 
night, and always turns his back 
towards the hrc® which is 


' In I). H. and T. T). we have yekavlmflnAt yekavimunet,’’ but the word 
seems to be written twice, T. D. has sim|Jj ** yekavifloil^ et.’* 

« DadUtAn ques. XX,, S* B. E., XVIlL, West, eh. XXL, 5. 

Toy wr -sjXf ) -*“k> 

a C[. PaWavi Veti(Mad XIX., 30. f?p. p. 2ir) ))*00 IfOm HXi^f 

:;e., Which (bridge has) spiritual angels of its own. 

Uonipare this idea of the dogs watching at the gates of Heaven with 
a fimilar Vedic thought* ** Fear not to pass the guards. The four-eyed 
brindled dogs— that watch for the departed.’^ (Fi^^emy Funeral Ceremonies 
of the Farsees, pp. 9-10). 

^ It is a Parsee custom to keep the hre burning for three nights, in the 
room, where a dead body is placed before its removal to the Tower. — my 
paper on “ The Funeral Ceremonies of the Farsees^ ’’ p. 10. Yendiddd 
Vm., 79-80. 

® P. This is a repetition, lelya“ having been 

already mentioned a little above. The word can be re.td andhz ” F. J I «>i| 
purpose, intention or meami re. Then the phrase ^‘labad andaz may mean 
with great intention'’ or ** several times, repeatedly.’^ 


m <JNTEANSti-iTKD OHAn’-E'E '- or 'Ttll!! 'Btlt'OTf 


mf: 


sale seh lelyal vad yoni iamniau 
Highash roeslima’ii.yebevunf afcash 
^ pa van ah’ujaskna yakhsund, Va 
amat ssak ^tasli loifcpiislit laklivar 
val atasli-i*v4haram ayupafcasliati- 
i-kam-afraiikV horaand vadua^fc, 
Den sale sell I^ly4 amat kavi- 
nashna va vashupashna val tau 
yaratilBet adinash aetun diishkh- 
var meyammfiu4fc chigiiii gabrai 
amat-ash rnaii^ khefriind. 

Zak sell yom roban pavan 
b4Uri i tan pavan zak ahmid^ 
yettbun^t aigb yebeviui^fc amat 
khun t4pet va v4t val tan 
vazlim^l^ va li lakhv4r vazluntan 
t6ban yeheviiuat. Va 4k}mr I^lya 
i seh yom dea barni at zak i’6baa 
ablobau denmaii yemaliuii^t 
algb; ^bieyok valmau ra4n min 
zak i valman neyokili katareliM, 
aigh li iieyuk j^zani bar kas 
iieyok^ avam Auiiarinazd pavan 
kame sbarilaili® jebabimt.”® 
Ya at zak roban darvand yemal- 
inuefc denman “Zaktanjan va 
karp munasb levatmau pavan 


kindled t/Iiere, For that reiit^oo^ 
during t be three nigbtSj « p to(tlie 
dawn of) the day% the Hre is kept 
burning there, where his head 
(is lying). And when the fire is 
not there, he turns his back to 
the Atash-Vabrl,m, t.e.y to the all 
glorious fires. During the three 
nights, when pain and misery 
come to the body, their as much 
uneasiness appears to him, as to 
a man when his house is being 
dug up. 

3. For those three days, the 
soul sits before the head , of the 
body, in the hope, that it may so 
happen, that the blood (of the 
dead body) may be heated and 
the wind may enter the body® 
and ‘‘I may be able to go again 
(into the body). ’’And afterwards, 
on the third night at the dawn, if 
the sonl be pious, it says thus : 
‘‘He is good from whom goodness, 
(proceeds) to any body else, 

(if) I am good every body else 
will be good through me, 
Aiibarmazd has created me with 
a free will.” And if the soul be 


I P, dignity, grandeur. 

DH ha« niSiU. Miu of TD is better ; P. Av; ■»}"«}' It cae sks 

be taken in the sense of family.’* 

® For Wef V* 4 i. bbdy may be resuscitatefl. 

« royal will C/. Haddkht Hask ll., 6, 


« jDH yehabun^U 
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dubafisliiias cIubarM- Homan-' 
and ilkbar niin latamman Tal 
aigh diibaramd*^ 

4 . Va at ahloban tl2 pa-van 
zak gobaslina vafci pa dire yatunSb 
i shapir nejbktar t iiiiboHar 
pfrojgartar min baniak vatim i 
pavan getiha miin roban bai 4 
huravakbminet. Vaiit darvand 
vati padir^ yatuiiet gand^fcar va 
putetai* a- p 1 1*6 j gar tar min bamak 
vat an pavan getiba inim roban 
dushmariba^ pim'^ yamtun^rt. 


5 . Va akbar yedrnnd at zak 
roban val bamak miin riblobt-in 
inunacb darvand. At ahloban 
den ras adinasli tora-karp val 
padir6 yamtiinet farpib piir pirn 
inun roban azasii patikbuild va 


sinf al> it says ' tlins : Tliat’ 

person, whose, life and body were 
together in a state: of loitering^ 
loite'rs. Then, to ' which place 
shall 1 run from here? 

4 . ' And if (the sonl be) pions, 
immediately "with those words, 
there comes before -him wind, 
which is better, more excelleiibi 
more fragrant, more anspicioiis 
than all the winds that are in 
the world, and which pleases the 
soul. And if (the soul be) sinful, 
there comes before him a wdnd, 
more stinking^ and more pntrid 
(and) more inanspicions than all 
the winds of the W'orld, w’hicli 
brings to the soul a fear of evil 
recollections. 

b. Then they carry that soul 
whether (it belongs) to all wiio 
(are) pious or who (are) even 
sinful. If pious, there comes 
before him iu the >Yay, the figure 
of a fat and milky cow, from 


^ In the eense of 

» Of. virii: xvn., 7. 

® Perhaps jnisivrifcten for unpleasaatooss. It will then be 

the opposite of the above huravakhmintb. 

* P. of, Vii-af I. 20, Jji) %0 

5 This word occonrs in MJnokhdrad 11., 2., where its Pazeiid 

equivalent is gives its Sanscrit samri.Whi 

(prosperity, oppnlence). It is there used in the sense of prosperity. Avesta 
or to nourish, nourishment* 
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eliarpih jdmtunet. Dud^ kaBXk- ^hora come to tlie sottl, liappi- 
karp padlr^ j^rimtfmefc im4?:arp i ness and sweetness. Aganij there 
sapid vastarg ipanzdah sale mhn comes before him the figure of a 
iniu liaiuak krsti neyok mun damsel, who is well-fortned, of 
roban patusli shad shaj^U^ white clothes, of fifteen years of 
Dud bustan karp yamtuuefc pur* age, who is good from all sides, 
bar pur-may a pur-mf v^ pur- (and) with whom the soul is 
patikhu mun roban hu-raT^kh- pleased. Again, there comes the 
mfiifh va patikhu-mhiaslmfh hgure of a garden, full of leaves, 
yamtun^b. Ait bilm^ vahfshtik full of 'water, full of fniits, full 
demrnan pish min liamardakhshe of fertility, from whom blissful- 
pavan gSbfin khaditULct, ness and fertile thoughts come to 

the soul. It is a paradise-like 
place, incalculably more (para- 
dise-like) than that of which one 
sees signs in the world. 

6. Alt mun zak roban ay ok 6. There are some souls, wdio, 
ayok purs^t amatash padire yoke- when they meet^ask one another, 
■''iinet. Purset afgh “lak miin One asks: Who art thou, who 
biumam mun li aituii mayam- appeareib thus to me? that 
imuiSb ? aighat harvesp khviirih thou art all happiness and ease?^ 
va asanih/’ Patash a^tun va* They, one by one, reply to him 
1 mans ban aydk ay ok pasakbuii thus: Oh righteous man 1 1 am 
yemal lund. Bi Inlmanam dido- the Din (Le., religious picture) of 
ban Din i lak ktmashna^ ziyat ikj work, which you performed, 
varzifc, Amat lak neyokih kard When you performed good 
li lak rac latamaman yebeviint deeds, I was formed heie for 
hiimanam. thee.” ^ 

^ LiL another. Here used in the sense of ‘ secondly, thirdly.’ 

2 DH tO-HX) hut TD has ^*00 which is better. F 

SO perhaps sliayot is fiom Pazend or it Is miswritten loT 

yehavuuet. 

s DH 4ji) but TD iii 

‘ DH has n) which is a mistake for ITOIH, which we find in TD, Cf. 

Tiifif IV., 28, 24. ^ 4“ iWllj 3^5 If wo takesimpiy 

‘kun,’ the meaning would bo “ which you now poifoimed j” but tihs oTicieutly 

EeciiTi to be a miictake. 
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. 7. ,At sak rCbaa darvaudi. -adi- 
Mash tora-karp val paclIrS jamtu- 
klitislik va aar . va saham- 
kin mdn robin kkushk kkushkili 
va xar charptli asash 
Dud kanik-karp raseb sabamkun 
dusb'-karp muuash tar'minashnili 
nehiift jekayimunefe min hamak 
koste saliamktu miin robanazash 
bim va tarsaslinajamtun^t;. Dud 
bostin-karp yarntiinetj avi-maja 
iavi darakkt^ avi-kb\4iih miia 
robin dusli-minasbnih 
Ait i bum i dushakbuik denmaa 
pish haaiai* dakiislie gilyed.^ 


S, Ait mill! valmaiisbaa ajok 
ay ok piirs^t aigh “lak mun 
bumani? min lak haniktar paran 
gedh. la khadiiand'^ Pasakhun 
yal vaiman yeraalelnnd aigb ‘‘ ai 
darvand ii din i lak munat iiafsh- 
m^n kunasbnakumanaiii, Amat 
lak zak i sari tar vamt iatamman 
lak lie jelievunt humanam* Ai* 
paotak aigh koli aisli kuiiasbnili 
i nafsboian padti4 yelieyun^t. 


7. If ilie soal is sinfu!, then 
there comes, before bim the figure 
o.f a cow^ without milky and 
weak, and frightfnly (and) from 
whom there comes to the sonb 
dry dryness and weak , fatness^ 
Again, there comes the figure of 
a damsel fearful) ill-formed, who 
has evil thoughts concealed in 
her, who is frightful from all 
■directions) and from whom come 
to the soul, terror and fear. 
Again, there comes the figure 
of a garden, waterless, treeless, 
di’eary, from whom there comes 
to the soul evil thoughts* 
This is a hellish place, whose 
(hellish) character is said to be 
immeasurable^ 

8 . There are those (souls) 
who ask one an other : “ W ho art 
thou ? A more harmful (person) 
than thee is not seen in the 
world. They , say in reply to 
that: 0 sinful! I am thy reli- 
gion, who (t.e.i I) am thy own 
work. When you performed what 
was evil, I was formed here for 
thee 5 ’’ that is to say, it is clear 
that one’s own actions come 
before him. 


I miswiittea for 

■a tOf 2end Fah, Glossary, p. 33, h 2. If read javM, the meaning would 
Its characteristic is quite of a difierent kind beyond nfeasure.'* 

® DH givee « hut TB correctly ^ 
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9. Akbar zak rolln raiuejid 
bun i kof { Alburz aigli tlgacb i 
gok^ madam zak ssfcilndt vad 
balist i Ohekfifc aigh zak tigi tiz 
yekavjmuiiet. Atar5 i Farbag 
i pirojgar tarikih baia zan^fc va 
pavan atash karp zak roban pa- 
Yan zak tig vadared. Avasb 
zakniirioyan yazadswi yoshdasr^nd 
iniucili^a pavan gok^ i dadigar 
Yadarit vad val balist i Alburn. 
A vasli vaeshapir y adman madam 
vakhdun^fc val jinak i nafshman 
yedrunet cbegiln zek amat roban 
makadhlneb va tamman avas- 
paret. Tanachamat pavan getih 
yoshdasrend pavan zak angosh- 
id^ m'iiioytk. 

10. At zak roban darvand 
amat pavan gdk madam val i 
(Jbekitt y afcunet zak tig i tiz pavan 
liam tigi bara •yekaviraiin^t va 
vadarg la yehabunet va avash 
a-kamagiha madam ham-tig 
satuntan av%^t pavan seh gam 
i faraz khanakhtimet i a^t diish- 
mata dushhukhta dushhvarshta 
ziash varztt yekavimunSt. Farnt 
bardanet rain rc^shman i pufiar 


■ 9. ' Then they carry that sow! 
to the foot of the mountain 
Alburz, where it walks over it up 
to the very edge of the hill, np 
to the top of the Chekat where 
the edge is very sharp. The 
auspicious lire Faibagsniites the 
darkness and that soul passes 
over the edge in the form of fire. 
Those spiritual yazads purify ity 
and it goes spiritually to another 
summity up to the very summit 
of Alburz. The Good Wind 
catches hold of his hand, carries 
it to its own place, as the soul 
would like, and there it entrusts 
it (to the heavenly beings). In 
the same way, as that, in which 
they purified the body in the 
w’orld (they purify it) spiritually. 

10, If that soul is sinful, when 
it comes from the hill up to the 
Chekat that sharp edge contin- 
ues to be of the same sharpness 
and does not give a passage j and 
it is forced against its will to 
walk over the same edge, with 
three steps, which it places 
forward and which are evil 
thoughts, evil words (and) evil 
actions which it had performed, 


1 (5^^ F. a dome. In the sente of a hill. If we read ‘Hig" 

chigilk ” it may mean the “ edge of a knife ” ; or y 1^, The HevAyets 

speak of knives’* in these matters. TB a has Perhaps It is miswritten 

for ChiavaC * 

t TI>« has Then it would mean, It passes ou with goodue»s/^ 
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It sar“negun val dusbaldiii ailftSt 
va kbaclitunet kola hanuldh. 


IL Denmaiiacb jemaleliiiiefc 
aigli mun pa van radili uhloban 
yebavuiit yekavununefc, araatash 
Eak vat val padir^ rasefe, den 
5:ak vat kanik karp khaditun^t, 
mk pursashna vadimet. Ayash 
zak kanik pavan ras-immJiih val 
savati^ yediauiet munasb sell 
pjijak patasli va pavan zak sarat 
vai garutmun vaziunet pavan 
seh gam i ait^ liumata, liukhata 
lulvarslita. Nazdesfcgam vad val 
setar.payak, dadigar vad val 
mahi'^p^ak, selirllgar vad val 
•khnvsliid-paj ak aigli gai’iltniaii 
i roshau. 


12, At pavan pujih darv^- 
^nd yeliavilnfc yekavirnimH am- 
atash zak vat padire yebaviliit 
den zak vat kanik karp raset va 


retires below from tlie top o£ 
the bridge, (and) falls lieadloog 
into the hell, and >sees all kinds 
of barm. 

n. It is likewise said, that 
be, who has become righteous by 
hivS generosity, ivhen that wind 
comes before him, sees ni that 
wind, the form of a damsei(aTidJ 
puts him that question. That 
damsel takes him under her 
guidance, to a pleasant locality 
which has thi'ee grades over it 
and by that pleasant ' locality 
takes him to the paradise, b}^ 
three steps, wliieh are good 
thongbts, good %voi'ds and good 
actions. The first step is up* to 
tlie Setar-pfiyak star-grade 
paradise), the second up to the 
Alalipilyak (k the moon-grade), 
the third up to the Khiirshid- 
payak (i? e., the sun-grade), f.e., 
the brilliant Gafhtman. 

12. If, by his baseness, be has 
become sinful, wTien that wiiid 
appears before him, the form of 
a damsel comes in that wind and 


1 Arabic S snrrat, the choicest part of a valley. Perhaps it is F. j*m 
sarat ‘‘travelling smoothly along the road ’’ or is !j.«* sirut the straight road. 
In IvorAn. a bridge is spohen of as AI sirat, which corresponds to the Chinvat 
bridge, 

® pH has but TD has correctly In the corresponding 

sentence in para, 10 also, we have tO" 

^ P. ^^4 vile, base, trifling. From the contest it a^cars to be opposed io 
radih, generosity* 
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mk pursaslma vMun^fc. Aife 
kimaslina tig i i\z biimauak var- 
rl^i mun bamak tig i tiz. Yal 
zak robari yernalelunSt aigh 
**darvaiid aroatat kami va amatat 
al kame. Madam denraan pa van 
gam satiintan avajet,” Adin 
roban yemaleliiti6t aigb a tarn 
pavati kardo i kabad tigi borin 
shapir majammunefc aigb pavan 
gam madam denman satunam 
Dadigai' bamainin^ yemalelunet, 
Eoban pasakhun yemalelunet 
aigb atam pavan tir bara makb- 
ituni sbapir mayammilni aigb 
madam denman pavan gam sa,t« 
nnam. Sedigarbamalnine yem- 
alelunet. Valnaan pasakbun. 
yemalelunet aigb atam khaya 
min tan bara makbituni sbapir- 
mayamm^rii aigb madam den- 
man pavan gam satunam. 


13. Adfn^ zak kiinashna 
dad i sabamgun i la dastmok 
bumanak y ebavunet lavin i roban 
bara yekavimunet. Zak robSia 
a vim tars6‘!5 aigb madam zak 
pavan gam safcunet va pavan seb 
gam farut bardanet val dusbakbu 
auft^t. Munasb van as va kerf 6 


makes that inquiry. She is (a 
picture of bis) actions, like a 
sharp sword \vbicb moves about 
like all sharp swords. She says 
to that soul : “ 0 sinful ! what 
is your desire? What is not 
your desire ? You shall have to 
walk on this with your steps.*^ 
Then the soul says : If you 
will cut me, with a very sharp 
knife, it will appear better 
than that I should walk on this 
(sharp edge) with steps. For 
the second time (the damsel), 
speaks in the same wa 3 ^ The 
soul says in reply : ‘^I£ you will 
kill me with an arrow, it will 
appear better than that I should 
walk with steps on this. For 
the third time (the damsel) 
speaks in the same way. It 
says in reply i If you cat off 
(my) soul from (my) body, it 
will appear better than that I 
should walk with steps on this.’’ 
13. Then that (picture of 
one’s) deeds becomes like a 
frightful untamed wild beast 
(and ) stands before the soul. The 
soul is so much frightened with 
it, that it walks over this (narrow 
path) with steps and retires down 
below with three steps and falls 


1 ijQ- This word is not found in TI}, but found in TDg and BH. Mls- 

wistten for akin ‘then.’ Perhaps miswritten for yjo"* ' at once,’ which 

is sometimes interpretJfed by 1 ‘ now ’ (Pahl. Paz, Glossary, p. 51). 

» This word has been subsequently added in DH. It not wanted 
The meaning can be complete without it. 
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kola do rast adinasb val hamistl- into the helL Those, whose sins 
gan jehabi-i od. ilamistegan and righteous acts are both equal, 
yeraalelaii^t aigh jinaki chegun are then given into the Oamfs- 
g^t! humanak. Kola aish pavan t^gan. It is said of the Hamis- 
sak payak zishan kerphe va tegan, that it is a place like the 
jlnak jehabund jetibunaiidh world. Ail persons sit in that 

grade, which is assigned accord- 
ing to his righteousness and 
position. 


^ TD has the whole sentence thas ^ ^ 

All persons are given a place ascoriing to their righteous- 
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A New Medal of King Behram Gour. 


Meudf l§tk March 1900. Dr. J, Ger son DaCunha^ in the Chair 



: Tfee subjoined Medal belongs to Mr. J. H. Robinson of Bombay, 
It is a bronze coin woigking 4 tolas and 42 grains. According to the 
ojwner it was found in Persia. ' 

On the obverse, we find the bust of 
a king, turned to the right. The head 
bears a crown surmounted with a globe. 

Hie hair of the head falls on the neck 
behind in curls. It carries in the neck 
string of jewels and a star-like jewel 

J little above the string and just below the 
eard. Just behind the bast, there is 
a crescent with a globe or .a little star on 
its convex part. In the front of the bust to the right, there is 
a dragon with its mouth opened to the right. Below the bust, there is 
an animal. The position of its four feet and its tail shows, tliat it is 
rnniiing away in full Speed. 

On the reverse, we find the figure of 
a young man, rather a boy, with his face 
turned to the left. He wears a crown or 
a crown-like cap with three points. 3?he 
crown or the cap either carries a string or 
strap of jewels or is embroidered with 
jewels. The hair appear from under the 
crown or cap tied inja bundle. He carries 
a dagger-like instrument suspended from 
a belt (not visible) on his waist. He carries, in his left hand, a dub- 
like weapon, which rests on his left shoulder. A strap or a strap- like 
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string is hanging in the front from his nech. Tvhich supports somethings 
perhaps a bow (not visible), on the bach. By tlie side of the dagger- 
like instrument, hangs a bag which is probably a quiver of arrows, 
which are not visible, being snpported on the back. In the front of 
the young man or boy are several animals, all turned to the left and 
arranged in three rows, one above the other. In the top-most row, 
there is an animal (a female) with a young one fallen on its two knees 
and sucking her breast. In the second row, there are two animals, one 
going after the other. In the third row, there are three animals. 
The position of the feet and the tails of the animals shows, that they 
are not standing, but are in a state of motion, though not running fast. 
There is something like a stone, nearly three-fourths round, lying in the 
front of the young man and below the first row of the animals. It is 
difficult to say, what it is. 

The medal- bears no inscription So, we have to depend upon the 
features, &c., of the figure and upon its accompaniments, to determine 
what the medal is, and to whom it belongs. 

First of all the features of the face, the head-dress, the curl of the 
hair, the conventional globe, all these lead us to determine, that it is 
a Persian medal of one of the Sassanian kings. Tlien the position of the 
crescent with the globe and the star below the beard, leads us to say, 
that it is a medal of Behram Gour or Behram V. A comparison with 
medal No. 51 of Plate VIII, 6 of Longperier’s Ussai sur les 
Medailles des Eois Ferses de la DynaBite Sassanide (p. 58), helps us 
to determine the fact. In our medal, too, the crescent and the globe 
are behind the head of the figure, but there is this difference, that 
while in the medal, described by Longp6rier, the globe is in the concave 
part of the crescent, in ours, it is in the convex part. In LongpeTiePs 
medal, besides the conventional globe over the head, there is another 
moon-like globe in the front of one of the three points of the crown. 
Wc do not find that globe in the obverse of our medal, but instead of 
that, we find a globe in the reverse. The form of the crown of the 
figure on Longp<5ricPs medal is similar to that on the head of 
the young man on the reverse of -om*^ medal. Both have crowns 
' ivitii three points, .-.v . 
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Now let tis see, if the animals on the obverse and reverse point to 
, any episodes in the career of Beliram Goiir. First, let ns talce the 
figure of the dragon. There are two adventures, in which, according 
to Firdoiisi, Bciiram Gour’s name is connected with a dragon. The 
first is described as follows ; (Mohl, Y., p, 609.) 

Once npon a time, Behram Gonr went a-hunting with his courtiers 
on the frontiers of Tiiran. Onagers, wild rams, and antelopes were 
the animals that they hunted. They passed two days in hunting. On 
the third day, the king came across a dragon, that was brave like a lion. 
It had hair all over its body and over its head. It had two breasts 
over its body like a woman. The king aimed at it two arrows, one of 
which struck its breast, and the other its head. The dragon was killed 
on the spot, and blood and poison began to flow from its body. The 
king got down from the horse and cut open the breast of the dragon 
with his dagger. He found out, that it had swallowed’^ young man. 
He wept over the fate of the young man, and the poison of the snake 
diinmed his eyes. He wandered thus in a state of confusion, seeking 
for water and a place for rest. He found his way to an inhabited 
place, and came to a house, where he saw a woman carrying a pitcher 
of w-ater over heii shoulders. He asked for hospitality and the woman 
gracefully accorded it. 

The seat of king Behram Gout’s second adventure with a dragon 
was India. “ His Vazir once excited his ambition to conquer India, then 
ruled over by a king called Shangel. Behram thereupon asked a friendly 
but threatening letter to be written to the Indian king, asking him either 
to send tribute to Persia, or, to be prepared for war. He then resolved 
upon carrying the letter personally, and went to India with a few con- 
fidential officers, under the pretence of going a-bmiting. He was 
received by the Indian king with all honours due to a messenger of the 
king of Persia. On hearing the message, he indignantly refused to 
pay any tribute to Persia. Behram then had a friendly fight in the 
presence of the king* with one of his best warriors. 

The superior strength in the fight and the skill in the art of using 
the bow, which Behram showed, made the king suspect, that the 
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mBsenger (Behram) was not an ordiaary courtier of the court of Persia, 
but a mail of royal blood* He asked his minister to persuade Behram » 
to postpone his departure for some time, and stay a little longer at 
lianoj, where, he said, the fruit trees gave two crops every year. The 
Vazir tried to win Behram over to the side of the Indian king, and 
persuaded him to make Kanoj his permanent residence. Behram 
refused, and so, the king tried to do away with this powerful Persian 
messenger, by asking him to kill a ferocious wolf and a dragon in the 
vicinity of his city 

The fight of Behram Goiir with the above-mentioned dragon in India 
is thus described by Firdousi; “The Indian king in a private confer- 
ence with his confidential courtiers, said, ‘ If this messenger would remain 
with me in my court, he would be a pillar of strength to me, but if he 
were to return to Persia, as he insists upon doing, he, with his valiant 
master Behram, would be a source of terror to me and my country. Sol 
have thought of a new device to do away with him, I will send him to 
fight with the dragon, which causes such terror in our neighbourhood, 
and I am sure he will be killed in the fight.’ He then sent for the 
Persian messenger (Behriim Gour) and requested him to free Hindustan 
from the terror of that dragon, which at times lived in water, and at 
times on land, and at times killed brave elephants. He told him, that 
if he killed that dragon, he would agree to pay tribute to Persia and 
allow him to return to his native country. The messenger (Behram 
Gour) accepted the request, went to the abode of the dragon and 
killed it.” 

* ISiow the question is, which of these two adventures of king Behram 
with the dragons is depicted on the medal. The animal below the 
effigy of the king leads us to say, that it is the second adventure. 

According to Firdousi, the Indian king, before sending Behram Gour 
to fight with the dragon, sent him to fight with a ferocious wolf, which 
caused terror in his neighbourhood. It was an extraordinary wolf, 


: ^ Vide my paper on “ The Bas-Helief of Behram Gour at Nakshi- Rustam’' 
before the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., No. LI. 
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wHcli was more than a match even for lions. Beliram went to the 
forest, where the wolf had its abode, fought with it courageously, and 
killed it with his bow and arrow. Thus the animal on the medal seeing 
to be the wolf killed by BehrAm, a short time before he killed the dragon 
in India, (Mohl. VI,, pp. 36-44.) 

How, coming to the device on the reverse of the medal, I think 
that the scene depicted there, is one of the chase-scenes of king BehrAm 
Gour» We know, that pehram Y. was called Gour, on account of his 
extraordinary fondness for chasing onagers. Out of the several stories 
attributed to him by Firdousi, the following seems to point to the 
scene, depicted on our medal : (Mohl. Y,, pp. 664-668.) 

One day, the king went a-hunting with bis courtiers and showed tliem 
his dexterity in arrow-shooting in various Ways, He came across 
a she-onager. In front of her, ran her young one, all fatigued, BehrAm 
struck her with his sword and cut her into two pieces. All his officers 
admired his dexterous blow and praised him. 

It seems, that the animal with a young one at her breast, at depicted 
in the scene, on the reverse of the medal, is the she-onager in the chase 
scene above referred to. As the feat above referred to, was performed 
with a sword, we see the king on the medal with a sword-like instru- 
ment in his hand. 

One may be tempted to say, that this scene on the reverse of the 
medal is like that of a shepherd and his flock. It looks like it at first 
view, the animals looking like cows. But then, it is clear, that the young 
man on the right is not a shepherd-boy. He wears a crown on his head 
which clearly shows, that he is a prince. Again, he carries a w^ar-like 
instrument in his hand, and a dagger is hanging at his side. Again, 
there is something suspended from his neck. This looks like a piece 
of string supporting his quiver, which appears to be hanging by the side 
of his dagger. All these are not the requisites of ^ shepherd. They 
clearly show, that the young man is a prince and warrior. 

The above chase-scene, as described by Firdousi, is attributed to the 
king in his growii-^p age, when he had established himself upon the 
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throne. But the scene on the, medal represents the youth as a boy- 
priiice. It may be, that it is one of. the chase-scenes of the time, when 
Behram Gour lived in Arabia under the tutelage of Moudhir, the king 
of Arabia. Several chase-scenes of Arabia are referred to by Firdonsi. 
It is possible, that Firdonsi may have transferred some of them to 
a kter period in the life-time of the Icings 


References to China in the Ancient 
Books of the Parsees/ 

l^Eead’^ ISih Jidy 1903. Mr* James MacDonald in the chair.'] 

' ■ . — — - 

Prof. Douglas, ia Kis article oe China ia the latest edition of ‘‘ The 
Encyclopsedia Britarmica,’’^ says t 

The spacious seat of ancient civilization, which we call China, 
has loomed always so large to Western eyes, and has, in spite of the 
distance, subtended so large an angle of vision, that, at eras far 
apart, we find it to have been distinguished by difterent appella- 
tions, according as jit was reached by the southern sea-route, or by 
the northern land-route transversing the longitude of Asia. 

**l!i the former aspect the name has nearly always been some 
form of the name Sin, Chin, Sinsa, China. . . . . ” 

Prof. Douglas then mentions supposed references in Sanscrit 
and Jewish books to the above names. He makes no inference to 
the A vesta in the matter, probably because Iranian scholars have 
not collected sufficient materials about it. The object of this paper 
is to collect the references to China in the ancient books of the 
Parsees. 

" I. 

The Farvaidin Yasht refers to China, and it speaks of it, as 
Saioi,a name resembling Sin or Sinse, referred to by Prof, Douglas 
as an old name of China. It contains a list of the pious departed 
•worthies of ancient Ii”in before the Sassanian times. As the late 
Professor Darmesteter said, the list is un catalogue d'Homere dm 
Mazdeisme,”^ It is the most ancient ‘‘list of canonization’* among 
the ancient Iranians. At first, some of the worthies of ancient Iran 
ai'e individually named and commemorated, and then at the end, all 
the pious worthies of the five countries of the then known world are 

^ This paper was, at first, read before the International Congress, held at 
Hanoi in December 1903, {Vide “ Compte Kendu Analytique des seances, 
Premier Congres International des Etudes D’Extrtoe-Orient Hanoi (1902),” 
published, in 1903, pjK '76-77). I beg to express my best thanks to Principal 
MacMillan for having kindly read my paper at the Congress, 

* VoL V., P‘ 02<5. ® he Zend AvesUq 11., p. 501. 
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lem'emBerecI ift genere&I terms,- because, as sakl % 

'^iBnieiiiator of lb©' VeBdi^Ad,,.it was not IraB aten® .tbat waS: 
IxilicYed te eontain pioBs bolj men, Gogosliasp said :' 

“ Ai dajaB bola dad li iBardum Mltbangliln yebaTunft ]®ei»ai3 
iBm ‘‘Tiiiryanam dakbyiiaaiB’ paetak/* 

2 . e.f In e?erj crreated, ©onBtrj tbe^e are* plc?os p©rs«n% as il 
appeals from ib® passage, “ Tiiiryanam .ftfckbyiiiiain,f 
It k not worthy men alone that are tlins bonoarei, bBt worthy 
■m^omen also. The eonntms mentk>ned, as said aboire, m the list 
of the Farvardiii Yasht are ieirya, T4irja, Sairima, Sainiand Babi.^ 
Airya is the eonntry oilran Tuiryais the coBniry of Tmrkestan ; 
Sairinia is the country of Aram (the eastern part ©f the Moman 
Empire) or Asia Minor and Western Asia, D^hi m th® AaBi of 
Hei’odotBs aad Strabo, and Tafeia of the Chinese geographers. It 
ia the coi^nfcry round the Caspian, The remaining coEntry^ S?Iiniy 
is China, 

The passage in the Farfardin Yasht, wheieim the departed 
worthies, both male and female o-f this eonntry of Sain i’ (China), are 
remembered, runs tlms : — 

“'Sainnutm diikhyunam naram ashaonam fraTasliayd yazamaide, 
Sainiiiiim diikliynniim nairinam aghaoninam fravashayo yazamaide,’^ 
Le,, “We remember in the ritual, the Fravashis (/.€., the holy 
spirits) of the pious men of the eomntry of Siini, : We remember in 
the ritual, the Fravashis of the pious women of the country of 
Saini,’’ 

The country of Salmi, referred to in the above passage, is variously 
identified by different scholars* Anquetil Du Perron identifies it 
with the country of Soanes, referred to by Strabo as situated 
between the Black and the Caspian Seas. He says : “ Les Provinces 
de Saoii ne me paroisrsent pas differentes da Pais des Soanes, que 
Strabon (G^ograph., L, XI., p. 499) place entre la Mer noire et 
la Mer Caspienne. Ptolomee (Geograph., L. V., c. 9 et 12) fait 
mention d’un fieuve nomme Soana, dont les eaux se dechargeoint 
dans ia mer Caspienne, an Nord de TAlbanie.’’^ Spiegel 

says: ‘’‘We do not know' who the (banians were/’^ Jiisti thinks it to 
be the town of Can which Persian lexicographers placed in Bactria 
or Kabulistan. He says : Besser isfc wohl die Stadt ("an herbeizuz- 

^ Yasht Xin.,,14S44. ' . "" 

» Le Zend Avesta, IT., p. 283, m 3. ® Bleek’s Tmusbitiou, Tol. IIL, p. 101, ru 3. 
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iebep, welclie tiacli 4eii |)er«. Lexicograplieii itt' 'Bactrieii^ o 
, Kabulistau Harfez-- is' dwifetfiil and tbisiLs it maj he 

Caucasos*2 Dr« West^ saj6 it is '‘-probably tbo territory of Samark- 
andJ’ Dr* ‘Geiger tliinks tliat it is not “a proper name, bat mtbor 
a generic term” {Civilization o'f the : Eastern Iranians by: Dastiit: 
Dar[ib, p* 110.) Dr. Winlischmaiifi was 'the irsfc scbolar to identify : ; 
it with China;, Jnsti thioks he is wix>ng in so klentifying it* - He :■ 
says : “ Windisebmann irrt, ween er in Caini den Nainen der Chin- 
esen erblickt. {vgL Gdttinger gel Anaeigen 18G4, p. 114).”^ M. 
Darmesteter® supports Windischmann and identifies Saini ■with 
China. I think this identification is correct. 

Three facts lead us to identify this country of ^aini with China : — 

1. The above five countries mentioned in the Farvardin Yasht 
are referred to in the Pahlavi Bondehesh.^ There this country of 
Saini is spokenof as Sini, and to point out what particular country is 
mes.nt by that name, it is added ‘ ‘ Zak i pavan Chinast^n that 
which is ill Chinastan.” This Cbinastan is the country of China.. 

2. In some Arabic and Persian books, China is spoken of as 
“ Shin.” These very names suggest the identity. 

S. According to the Shali-nameh of Firdousi, Faridun had divided 
among his three sons, Erach, Selam and Tur, the five countries 
referred to in the Farvardin Yasht. 

Fiidousi’s lines are as follow (Mohl, Yol. Lp. 138,11. 292 — 299)r- 


^J}' jM- 


W*’ 


cj 


V r 




M. Mohl thus translates these lines : 

II jeta d’abord les yeti3C sur Seim, et choisit pour Ini Ronm et 
tout r Occident Puis Peridoun donnaaTour lepays de Tonran, et 


^ Handbiich der Zend sprache, p. 293. the word €aini. 

^ Lc Zend Avesta, p. 505, n. 2. ® S. B. E,, Voi Y., Chap, XV., 29, n. 3. 

* Hand bach di r Ze^d sprache, p. 293. 

s S. B. E., Yol. XXlll., p. 227, n. 1 j Le Zend Aveafca, Yol. IL, p. 554, n. 313 
fi S.a K Y., Cb. XY., 29. ' 
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le fit mattre dii pays cles Tnrcs efccle la Chine. ........... Alors vintle 

tour d’lredj, et son p«re lui doDBa le pays d’lran.^’ {Ibid^ p. 139.) 

Now, let ns examine the countries named by the Farvardin Yasht, ^ 
and those named by Firdoosi, placing them side by side. 


T/ie lisi of the Farvardin 
Ta^ht, 

Iran (Airy a) 

Tnran (Tnirya) 

Sairima (Rnm) 

Saini 

Bahi 


The list of the Shdh~iiimeh, 
arranged in the order of the 
Farvardin Yashi, 

Iran 

Turan. 

Rum 

Chin 

Khavar 


From this list we see that the Tran of the Shfili-nameh, given to 
Iredj (Erach), the Airyava of the Avesta, is the country of Airja 
or Iran in the Farvardin Yasht. The country (Airya) is said to 
have derived its very name from this prince Airyava (Iredj) , The 
Turan of the Shah-nameh is the Tuirya (TurAn) of the Farvardin 
Yasht. This country also is said to have derived its name from 
the prince (Tuirya or Tur) to whom it was given. The Rum of 
the Shah-nameh is the Sairima of the Farvardin Yasht. The Pah- 
3avi Bnndehesh^ identifies Sairima with Rum (Saram mata ait i 
Arum, z. the country of Saram, which is Arum), This country 
also is said to have derived its name from prince Selam to whom 
it was given. The Khavar of the Shah-nameh, which together 
with Bum (Asia Minor) was given to prince Selam, is the Dahi of 
the Farvardin Yasht. 


Now the only country of the list of the Shah-nfimeh, which 
remains to be identified with one in the Farvardin Yasht, is Chin. 
It, then, is the same as Saini, the remaining fifth country in the 
list of the Farvardin Fasht. 

11 . 


As to what country constituted Saini or China in the ancient 
literature of dii^erent nations, Prof. Douglas says : 

we fuse into one, the ancient notices of the Seres (one of the 
appellations of the people of China) and their country, omitting 

1 S. B. B., V.; Gb. XV., 29. Vide my Bnnclohe«li jp. 66. 
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anomalons statements and manifest fables, the result will be some- 
thing like the following : — 

The region of the Seres is a vast and populous country, touching 
on the east Ocean and the limits of the habitable world, and ex- 
tending west to Imausl the Pamir) and the coniines of Bactria.’^^ 

This is confirmed to a great extent hj the Shah-naraeh of 
Firdousi. Therein, Turan (Turkestan) and Chin (China) are always 
associated together. At one time, it is the same ruler who rules 
over Turan and Chin; at another time, there are different rulers, 
hot the King of Turan is spoken of as Loi’d Snzemin over the 
country of Chin. Again we find, that, at times, Chin bad 
independent sovereigns. 

Again, it appears from the Shah-nameh, that Chin or China was 
divided into two parts, Chin and Machin. Chin seems to be the 
region near Turan, or Turkestan, and Machin, or the greater Chin, 
the China of the Further East. Again Turan and Chin are 
generally spoken of together, because the boundary of one began 
immediately at the place where that of the other ended. In the 
wars of Turan against Iran, Chin, i e., both Chin and Machin, 
generally sided with Turan. 

In the half legendary and half historical warsof Afrasiab, theking 
of Tnran, with Kaikhosru, the king of Iran, the former, when hard 
pressed by the latter, looked to his above two neighbours for aid. 

Just as Chin or China was known by two names, Chin and 
Machin, so it.4 monarchs also vrere known by two names, 
Khakan and Faghfour, They were two different individuals. The 
Faghfoiir was at the head of the administration, and the Khakan 
was next to him. At times, one and the same person was spoken 
of, under both names. When Afrasiab, hard pressed by Kaikhosru,, 
seeks aid from Chin, it is the Faghfour that he writes^ to, and 
seeks help and support from. On the defeat and capture of 
Afrasiab, the king of Iran asks them to surrender. They both (the 
Faghfour and the Khakan) pay homage to the sovereign of Iran.® 

1 The Enoyclopsedia Britannica, V,, p.627, GoL 1 

s. e.i they wrote a letter to the Faghfour of China with huiidied thousand 
blessings. (Mohl lY,, p. 96.) 

u e,, the Faghfour and the Kh^k&n of China went before the king with 
excuses and blessings, (Mold I V, pp. 166-87.) ' 
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Kaikliosi'ii went to tlieir .country and remained there as their guest 
for three months. 

: 

About the derivation of the name Sin; Si ria3,^ or China, 

Prof. Douglas^ sajs$ ‘Hhe mme of Chiu has been supposed' 
(doabtfuilv) to be derived from the dynasty of Tksm^ wdiich a little 
more than two centuries^ before oisr era enjoyed a brief but very 
vigorous existence, uniting all the Chinese provinces under its 
authority, and extending its conquests far teyoiid those limits to 
the south and the west.” 

A satisfactory settlement of this ^[©estion of the derivation of 
the name Sin, Sinas or Ghin, by scholars of Chinese literature, shall 
foe of great interest and importaiace to Avesta scholars, because 
that will supply additional evidence to determine the latest 
date at which the Farvardia Yasht was written. If it can be 
satisfactorily settled, without the shadow of any doubt, that the 
country of China derived its imnie Chin, Sin or Simas from the 
dynasty of Thsin, which iouiished 200 years l^efore Christ, then 
it will lead us to conclude, that the Farvardin Yasht, wiiicli 
contains the name of China as Saini, must have been written after 
that date.,^^ e., after the second century B. C. 

On the other hand, a satisfactory settlement of the question of 
the date of the Farvardin Yasht may lead to a Solution of the 
doubtful question ol the derivation of the name of China. As far 
as the evidence, piesented and traced up to now", goes, it appears 
that, though the Yasht itself as a whole may be older, its list of 
canonization^’ was open up to as late as B. 0, 195, because the 
two personages mentioned therein (Yt. XIII, 115), Erezva Sruto 
Spadha and ^rayangha Spento Khratavao, lived, according to the 

1 The Fncyclopsedia Britannica, VoL V*, p, 626, 

® The exact date of the foundation of this dynasty is 255 B.C. Prof. 
Douglas says ois this point (71)id.,p. 643, C01.2);—'* As the Empire became weakened 
by internal dissensions, so much the more did the power of the neighbouring 
states Increase. Of these the most imnoitant was that of Thsin, on the north- 
west, which, when it became evident that the kingdom of Gliow must fall to 
pieces,, took a prominent part in the wars undertaken by Tsoo ©u the south 
and Tsin on the north for the coveted prize. But the straggle was an unequal 
one. The superiority of Thsiu in point of size, and in the Butn])er of figliting 
men at its command, carried all before it, and in 2m B. 0. Ohaou-seang 
Wang, having silenced his rivals, possessed himself of the imperial states. 
Thus fell the Chow dynasty.’* 
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Birikard (Bk, Vll, Chap. VII, 8.), about 400 years after tlie tradi- 
tional date attributed to the age of Zoroaster.^ This date depends 
merely upon the evidence of a later book. If we accept this date* 
'* then there is a difference of about 60 years between the date 255 
B* 0. when China began to be ruled by the Thsin dynasty; from 
which it derived its name, and B. C. 195, the latest date, determined 
up to now, when additions were made to the list of canonization 
of the Farvardin Yasht. This makes it probable, that China may 
have derived its name from the Thsin dynasty. 

But the probability is, that, though new names have been added 
later on, the Farvardin Yasht, as a whole, was older than the second 
centuiy. We do not find in it the names of persons like Ardeshir 
Babegan and his Dastur Tansar, who both took an active part in 
what is called the Iranian Keuaissance of the early Sassanian 
times. Again, w'e do not find the name of Valkhash of the Parthian 
dynasty, who, according to the Dinkard, played a prominent 
part ill reviving the religion. This shows, that the list was closed 
long before tbe second century before Christ. It is believed 
by some, that the theory of Fravashis or Farohars, wdiich the 
Yasht treats in its first part, was one, which suggested to 
Plato his philosophic theory of “Ideas.** Now, Plato lived at the 
end of the fifth century and during the first half of the fourth 
centuiy before Christ (429-347 B. C.). So, if Plato took his 
philosophy of “’Ideas ** from that of the Fravashis in the Farvardin 
Yasht, the Yasht must have been written prior to the fourth or 
fifth century before Christ. If so, the faot, that the name of 
China as Saiiii occurs in this old document, throws a doubt on the 
belief that it was the Thsin dynasty of the third century before 
Christ that gave its name to China. It appears, therefore, that 
the name was older than the third century before Christ. 

IV. 

Corning to the Pahlavi books, we find that, as said above, the 
Buudeliesh refers to the country of Sini, and says that it is 


1 Hr. West, S.B. E,»XLV.U., pp. 83-84 Le Zend Avcsta par Darmcsfceter il, 
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Chinistan or Cliina. Again, in the list of mountains given in the 
Bundeiiesli,^ a mountain is spoken of as Kuf-i-Cliin, h the 
mountain of Ohin or China. It is said to be on the frontiers of 
Turkestan.^ It is not certain which particular mountain is meant. 

In the Simyast lii Sluiyast, we find a Tefei*eiice to the religion of 
Sin or China. There the religions of diiferent peoples are spoken of 
and classified, as it were, into three classes.— ( 1 ) /. good; ( 2 ) 

gonmeli or mixed, i. e., neither good nor bad ; and (S) vadtar^ L e,^ 
worse. 

The passage runs thus — 

** Avizeh dad veh din lenman hfimaniin va poryotkesh homa* 
nim va gomizeh dM Sinik vaskardih lifiniand va vatar dad zandik 
va tarsak va yahud va avarik i denman san hdmand.^’^ 

Dr. West ^ thus translates it — 

** 0 f a pure law (dad^ are we of the good religion, and we are of 
the primitive faith ; of a mixed law are those of the Sin'k congre- 
gation ; of a vile law are the Zandik, the Christian, the Jew and 
others of this sort.** As Prof, DarmeSteter has suggested, the 
Sinik congregation is a reference to the religion of China. The 
writer calls his Zoroastrian religion a good religion. He con- 
demns other religions as bad. He does not include the Chinese 
religion among the bad ones, but he calls it a mixed religion, L 
a religion containing Zoroastrian elements as well as other foreign 
elements. This brings us to the question of the influence of 
Zoroastrian religion upon China. 

As pointed out by Prof, Jackson,^ M. Chavannes, in an article 
entitled Le Nestorianisme et L*Inscription de Kara — Balgas- 
80un,’*^ quotes several passages from Chinese books referring to 

X Justi Text, p, 22, l-l. West S. B. E. V., p. Chap. Xll, 2. Vide my 
Buudehesh p. 40. 

a Ibid. Chap, Xll., 13. 

8 MS. of Mr. Bdalji K. Antia, f. 27 b, 1., 11, 

4 S. B, E. T., p. 296, Shayast m Sbayast VI., 7. 

8 Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Irin, p. 279. 

8 Journal Asiatique, Vol, IX, pp. 43 — 85, Janvier-Fdvrier, 1897. 
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Zoroaster and the religion of Persia, These references prove 
clearly, that the Mazdayaynan religion of Zoroaster had made its 
way into China, One of the passages that M. Ohavannes quotes 
on the subject is as follows: — ‘‘Autrefois Sou-li-tche (Zaratliashti'a, 
Zoroaster), du royaume do Perse, avait institue la religion mo-ni- 
enne du dieii celeste du feu ; un edit imp<huai ordonna d’etablir it la 
capitale un temple de Ta-taV in.’ ^ 

“ Pour ce quiest de la religion mo-ni-eime du dieu cideste du feu» 
autrefois, dans le royaume de Perse il j eut Zoroastre; il mit eu 
vigueur la religion du dieu celeste du feu ; ses disciples viiirent 
faire des conversions en Chine ; sous les T'ang, la b"" annee tcheng- 
koan (631), un de ses sectateurs, le mage Hu-lou viut au palais 
apporter la religion du dieu celeste; un decret imperial ordonna 
d’etablir a la capitale un temple de Ta-ts’ in.”i 

The work which gives this passage was written between 12G9 
and 1271 A. D. It says that a Persian temple was established in 
China in 631 A. D.^ 

Besides the above two passages, which refer to Zoroaster as the 
founder of the mo-ni’enne religion, M. Ohavannes gives even other 
passages, wherein this mo-ni-enne religion is directly or indirectly 
referred to. 

ISiow, what is ^his religion named mo-ni-enne ? M. Chavannes 
says, that the religion, geneially referred to by the term mo-ni-enne, is 
the Mussulman or Mahoniedan religion. According to this author^ 
in those cases, where it is referred to, as founded by Zoroaster and 
the Magi, it is the Zoroastrian religion, but the Chinese WTiter, not 
being able to draw a line of difference, has u^sed the same word ia 
a wrong sense.^ 

M. Bevcria,-'^ on the other hand, affirms, that the religion mo-m* 
enne, referred to in the above Chinese passages, is the ManicheaU 

1 Journal Asiatique, Vol. IX., p. 61, Janyier-Fevrier, 1897. 

s We must note, that this is the time of the Arab conquest of Persia, and 
tradition says, that some of the Zoroastrians of Persia went to China with the 
son of XeKdejard Sheheri^r, the last king of Persia. (Ficfc Anquetil Du Perron, 
Zend. Avesta, Tome I., ffartie I., p. 336, note.) 

3 Le Journal Asiatique, Vol. X., pp. 445-484, Novembre-Decembre, 1897. 
Article keaded/‘ Musulmans et Manicheens Ohiuois/’ 
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religion or tlie religion fonnded by Mani^ wlucb was an offshoot o! 
the Zoroastrian religion. 

I beg to suggest, that the wox'd mo-ni-enne ” is a corrupted ' 
form of “ Mazdayaguan,/’ the appellation, by which the Zoroastrian 
religion was, and is, even now known by its votaries. 

It is tx’ue, that some of the allusions in the above passages refer 
to the introduction of the Persian religion in its Manicbean form, 
but, it is possible, that the Manichean religion continued to be known 
by the name of the older pax-ent x'eligion, of which it was supposed 
to be an offshoot. Again, it is possible, that, though the religion 
of Persia, that was known to China in its eaxdy times, was the 
Mazdayagmui religion, still, by the later authors, it was called 
Manichean, because tlie religion of Mani also came to them from 
Persia., ■■■,»' 

Among the Chinese passages cjnoted by M. Chavannes there is 
the following one, which refers to a king Pironz III of Persia: — 

♦‘Poixr ce qui est de Tancien temple persan a I’est du qnartier 
Li-ts*iuen, la 2'' ann^e i fong (677) Pirouze III, de Perse, demanda a 
etahlir \m temple persan. Pendant la periode clmi-loiig (705-707), 
Tsong Tch'ouk’o se vit designer (ce lieu) par le sort poury faire 
sa demenre.’^^ 

With x’eferenoe to this passage, I beg to draw the attention of 
Chinese scholars to a Persian book called Firouz-nameh. 

It is not printed as yet. I have seen an old manuscript of this 
book in the possession of Mr. Manockjee Eustomjee Unwala of 
Bombay, It is a manuscript of 28B folios or 576 pages, having 13 
lines to a page. I find the following date at the end : — 






iSi cail /W rt^ 




I. e., Whatever was written in the book — the manuscript of 
Firouz-nameh — is finished on roz (day) Hormazd mah (month) 
Khordad (Hijri) date 24 Babi-nl-aval 1001. ^ 


X Journal Asiatique, Tome IX, Janvier* Pevrier, 1897, p. 62. 
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This date shows that the manuscript is more than 300 years 
old. The date when the original book was written is not known» 

Herein, king Firouz is spoken of as Firou^-Shdh, the sort of king 
Dariib, son of king Bahmaii, son of king Asfandyarj son of king 
GnshtSsp, son of king Lohrasp.^ Thus this Pirouig; is said to be 
the great grandson of Asfandjarj who is traditionally spoken of 
by the Parsees, as having gone to Ohina and established several 
lire- temples there, and was one of the disciples of Zoroaster, refer- 
red to, in the above-quoted Chinese book (supra^ p. 249). 

In the commencement of the book, the author of the book is 
said to be one Skaikh Haji Mahmad, son of Maiilana Shaikh, son 
of Maulana Ali, son of Shaikh Maulana.^ 

In this book the king is spoken of as Khakan and as Witng f ^ . 
We find the latter word in the names of some Chinese kings, 
such as Wei-lee^ Wang and Ohaou Seang Wang. This Chinese 
king is hostile to Firouz and the Iranians, and is therefore given 
the abusive epithet of haram ziideli I L e., born of iilegi- 
tirnate connect ion» 

It appears from the Palilayi epistles of Mdauschelier^ that in 
the ninth century, Ohina was considered to be the furthest place 
to which one could go to from Persia^ to avoid domestic anxieties 
or troubles. Manuscheher was the head priest of the Zoroastrians 
of Persia, especially of the country of Pars and Kirrnau, in the 
third century of Yazdajard (ninth century A. .D.). He had 
a brother named E'ad-sparam, who was the head priest of the Zoro- 
asfcrlans at Sarakbs in the north-east of Khorasan.^ This brother 
w’as transferred to Sirkan, where he issued some new decrees 
about the purificatioii ceremony, which were not in accord with 
the previous injunctions on the subject. These new ideas were 

Since writing the above, another copy of this book has come into my posses^ 
sion. it belonged at one time to the late Mr, Manookjee Sorabjee Ashburner. 

It is bound up with a copy of the Persian Sitd-dar in verse, written hj 
Behezdd Eustam in 100* Yazdajardi. This copy is mcompletc, 

3 Dr. West, S. B. E. YoL X Ylll, Introduction, p, S5, 
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considered to be bereticaiy and he was -belieTed to bave takeii 
frora::th^ Tagliaggliiiz ^ when ' he was staying at Sai’akhs® : • 

; ' avoid all the troubles and' anxieties caused by the heretical 
beliefs of his brother j Mannscheher wishes, he could go away to 
China. 

The passage in the epistle of Manuscheher referred to above, 
Tuiis';thnS:;:-^, 

^ tst 

M t')Cf jj2) 

-"tj "^J 

Benafshinan min airan mataiin agvirazidan val dnrtar keshvar 
fiiof sarub madam vad-kardaii-i-lakum la vaslimamnnam farvaztan. 
I>ayan khvislikariya memanam sukun pavaii maya hard yal Chin 
ayilp pavan burn bara Arum farvaztan.^ 

Dr. West thus translates the passage:— 

“And I myself (shall have) to retire (agyirazidano) from the 
countries of Iran (and) to wander forth to far distant realms where 
I (shall) not hear a rumour about your evil deeds. In (my) 
occupation, moreover, my fortune (stihun) (may be) to wander forth 
by water even to China or by land even to 

1 According to MaQoudi (Berbier de Meynard L, p. 214) these. Tagazgaz 
were a Turkish tribe (peuplade turque), and their country was 
in the regions where the Ganges had its source, and in the direction of China. 
Further on (I, p. 288) Magoudi says of this people : — ‘‘ Les Tagazgaz, qui 
occupent la ville de Kouchan (Kaofcchang), situee ent-'e le Kho- 

ra 9 an et la Chiue, et qui sont aujourd’hui, en 833, de fcoutes les races et tribus 
turques, la plus valeureuse, la plus puissante et la mieus gouvernee, Leurs 
rois portent la titre d’Irkhan, et seuls entre tons ces peuples iis professent la 
doctrine de Manes.” It is worth noting, that the same tribe of Tagazgaz, which 
spread Manichean religion In Chiii^ began to spread its tenets, later on again, 
among some of the Zoroastrians, who came into contact with it. 

3 Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria’s ms., p, 461, U, 1-4, 

3 S. B. E. XVin, p. 853. 
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Thin passage sliows that Persia had an intercourse with China in 
early times by sea. 

The Pahlavi Bahman^ Yasht refers to China, saying, that 
according to some, the father of the future apostle, Behram Varja- 
vand will come from the dmection of Chm^(pavan hosie-i-Chimstdny 
and according to others, from that of India, 

In the Pazend Jamaspi, we hud the following reference to 
China: — ‘‘The country of Ohinastan is great* It has much of 
wealth, much of musk, much of jewellery. Its people are under 
affliction, because among them there is no far-sight as among us.^' 
{Vide my Pahlavi Translations, Part III., Jamaspi, p. 120.) 

VIL 

The SliAli-nameh is replete with references to China. It appears, 
that Persia had frequent intercourse with China. So, it is pro- 
bable, that the religion of Persia may have influenced China. 

The fortress of Kanga, i-eferred to in the Avesta (Yt. V. 57), and 
referred to by Pirdousi ® as Kang-dez, was founded by the Iranian 
prince Siavakhsh, in the country of China. According to the 
Pahlavi Bundehesh it was under the jurisdiction of Khorshed 
-oheher, a son of -Zoroaster himself. This fortress of Kangdez is, 
according to Prof. Gutschmid,® the Khang-kieu of Chinese 
history. 

Arjasp, who declares war against Gushtasp, the King of Iran, 
as a protest against his (Gushtasp’s) acceptance of the new religion 
of Zoroaster, is spoken of both as the king of Turan and Chin. 

Prom the Shah-nAmeh we learn, that Aspandyar, the son of 
Gushtasp, went up to the fi'ontiers of China. He defeated king 
Arjasp, who is spoken of as the Kiug of Turan and Chin, took his 
castle of “Euiu daz,’’ and then founded several flre-temples in that 
locality. Speaking of his conquest of this fortress, Aspandyar 
says : — ® 

2 Dastnr Kaihobad’s Pahlavi Zand-i-Vohuman Yasht. Pahlavi text p, 15, 1. 4* 

s Mohl 11. p. 34L 4 S.B. E. V„ p. 142, Ch. XXXII, 5. 

s Article on Persia, in “ The EncyclopaBdia Brifcannica, “Vol.XYIII, p 594, 
coL 1. “ Khang'lda seems to be properly the name of a cottntry identical 
with the Kangha of yie Khorda Avesta and the Gangdiz of Firdonsi.” F?V/e, 
also, my article on **The Country of Mekran ’’ in the East and West, of May 1904. 

® Mohl lY, p. 620, L 3112, 
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EIFEllENCBS TO CHINA^ &Ci 


1 


According to Prof. Gutscliniid/ we learn from Chinese sonrceSj 
that} a Chinese tribe named Ya e-chi had conquered the Persian 
teiTitories of Bactria and had come into close contact with the 
Persians. In Sassanian times, we find even an instance of matri- 
monial allian 00 between Persia and China. King Chosroes L 
(Noshirwan) married a daughter of the then Khfikan of Chma.2 

According to Ma^ondi, as late as in the ninth century (*264 
Hijii) there were Magi in China.^ 

Chinese silk was well-known in ancient Persia. The Chinese 
brocade, is often spoken of by Pii^dousi as playing 

a prominent part in Persian decorations.’*' It appears, that the 
Chinese art of decoration was known in Persia from old times. 
Sinddkht, the mother of Roudubeb, is represented as decorating 
a throne in Chinese fashion. 

e. Cv, She placed a golden throne in the palace and decorated it 
in Chinese fashion.® 

1 Article on Persia, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XVIII, p. 592-593 

2 Mohl. VI., p, 335. 

s B, de Meynard I., p, 303, 

* Mohl, IV., p. 25. « Mohl I., p. 310, 1 1561, 
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Quelques Observations sur les Ossuaires, 
Rapportes de Perse par M. Dieulafoy 

et Deposes an Musee du Louvre, 

* •» ! . ■ 

\JJ AcaMnile des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres^ Seance du 
oO October 1889, President-^M, Barhier de MenyardJJ 

. — — 

Monsieur le President et Messieurs, 

Je suis iin etranger eu France et pour votre Academic erudite, mais 
votre pays et tos savants ne me sont pas dangers, non plus qu’ a mes 
coreligionnaires, les Parsis. O’est un Fran^ais, Anquetil du Perron, 
qui le premier fit connaitre la litterature des Parsis a P Europe. O’est un 
autre Francais, Eugene .Burnouf, qui foiida la j)liilologie scientfique 
de PA vesta. C’est uu Francais, M. Mold, qui donna la premiere 
traduction complete de notre grande epopee persane, le Shahnarneh. C’est 
encore un Francais, le professeur Parmesteter, qui a traduit pour la 
premiere fois de»P original meme, la plus grande par tie de PAvesta en 
langue anglaise, 

C’est par un sentiment de reconnaissance pour les ouvrages de vos ' 
savants, que I’honorable sir Dinsliaw Manockji Petit, un des membresles 
plus genereiix de notre conimunaute, a fonde la Bibliotb^iie fran^aise 
dll Oercle litteraire de Bombay, qui porte son nom. Monsieur le 
President, permettea-moi de presenter avec la meme reconnaissance 
mes respects a votre Academia, et atix savants drudits de France, 
et de souinettre a PAcademie quelques observations sur les ossuaires 
rapportes de Perse par M. Dieulafoy, et deposes dans son interessante 
collection dn Louvre, 

Oe sont des jarres de terre qui contiennent des ossements . Des jarres 
de ce genre avaient cte deja envoy ees en 1813 a Bombay par M. Bruce, 
de Boiieiiire.^ M. Bruce, en les envoyant, disait : “ Ce mode de sepul- 

1 The TramacHons of the Litefaty Sodetif of Bombay, 2nd edition, 

pp, 200 — 12* ■ 



ture doit etre tr^s anciea et ant^xieur a Zoroastre, car je m crois 
pas qne ses sectateurs aient altere leur mode de sepulture josqn’a ce 
j’otir • « * . . ' . L^endroit'.ou'ces jarres ont etc prises contenait 
cinci vases (dont un petit, je pense qu’il etait pour im enfant). Ces 
cinq vases appartenaient sans doiite a une senle et meme famille, Ik 
etaient enterrea en ligne droite, allant de Test a Tonest, la petite 
extremite dirigee vers Test. Ces rases sent generalement an nombre 
de six, huit, dix, donze et ainsi de suite, places en ligne droite de 
Test aFoaest,, et se trouvent toujours pres de ruines ou il y arait 
auparavant des habitations.’’ 

On trouve aussi des ossuaires faits de pierre, ?i pen pres carre's, mais 
ils sent tres rares, L’an dernier, M. Joseph Malcolm, de Boochire, en 
a envoye im a Bombay.^ li est fait d’uue sorte de pierre blanche et 
n’est pas rond comme les jarres. II est d’une seule pierre et courert d’lm 
couvercle de la mSme matiere et qui est aiissi d"une senle pierre. II a 
28 pouces de longueur, 14 de lai^eur et 10 de profondeur. L’epaisseur 
est de pres d’uii pouce. Il y a quatre trous, chacun d’un quart de pouce 
en diam^re, sur les quatre cotes, juste a Textremite superieure. Le 
courercle aussi, a quatre trous correspoiidants. 

■ Tels etant les faits, je voudrais examiner, si, scion les livres Parsis, 
les Perses anciens ont connu cette coulume. Actuelicment ellen’existe 
iii cbez les Parsis de I’lnde, ni chez leurs coreligioimaires de la Perse 
mame, et Ton ne garde point les os des morts dans un receptacle separe'. 
i.he& “ tours de silence contiennent une disposition ponr receroir les os 
apres que la chair a et4 deroree par les oiseaux. Mais il parait que les 
Perses tres anciens connaissaient la eoutume en question ou une 
coutume analogue. 

Tout d’abord, observoiis qu'un passage tres ancien du Vendidad 
distingue tres clairement ce qu’il y a a faire du cadavre et ce 
qu’il y a a faire des ossements quand la chair du cadavre a qU enlevee. 
Yoici le passage (Yendidad, YI,, 44) : 

* Proceedings oj the Bmhay Anihfapolo^icalSoH$ly,29tkJvffust 1888; /o«r- 

7Utl of the Aifth-oyologioal Society ofSomhy, Vol. I, So. 7. 


5 saint Createur du inonde materiel, oix porterons-nous les corps des 
morts ? 0 Ahura Mazda, oU les placerons-nous ?” 

Ell re'ponse, ii est dit que les corps seront portes siir le sommet des 
€ollines,et la, exposes a Fair et au soleil,pour Stre derores par les oiseaux. 

La denxieme q^uestion, qai est tr^ importaiite pour uotre sujet# 
est celle-ci : 

‘ieL‘)£^£) 

•JlifjfilO") •fi£5V£^? 

^ 4 }« 

-"»CO)0 

•)0C£5 HJtf .{tu(o!Lj>) 

«‘0 «aint Createur du monde materiel, ou porterons-nons les os des 
morts ? 6 Ahura Mazda, ou les placerons'-notis ? 

Ahura Mazda repondit : On doit preparer un edifice hors de Fatteinte 
dll chien, hors de Fatteinte du renard, hors de Fatteinte du loup, inac- 
cessible a Feau de pluie d’en haut. 

Si les Mazdajasniens en ont les moyens, (ils pkceront les os) dans 
(un receptacle de) |?ieiTe ou de mortier ou d’une matiere inferieure. Si 
les Mazda3'asuiens n’ea out pas les moyehs, ils les plaeeront sur leurs lits, 
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et les exposeront siir la terre aux rajons du Boleil. (Vend,^ VI», 49 — 51 j 
Westergaard.)” 

CoBimo TOES Yoyez, il y a deux questions differentes : 

Ou inettra-t~on le corps du mort t 
2® line fois ie corps d^pouill^ de sa chair et rdduit aiix os, ou 
mettra-'t-on les os ? 

La reponse a la premib'e question est qifon expose le corps aux 
oiseaiix. La reponse a la seconde est qn’ou recueilie les os dans iiii 
edifice. Get edifice est appele daus la traduction pehlvie asioddn, e’est-a- 
dire “receptacle d’os,” Le Y endidad ne donne aiicuii eclaircissemeat sur 
la forme de cet astoddn» Mais nous trouvons dans le Dadista% i-Bhii, 
dans un passage correspoudaut, les lignes suivantes (question XYII.): 


$1000 \ 

At) -xjv 

iio € MjO") -w ) 9)a ^ 

m 


o t -"a*^ 

** Lorsque le corps est bien d^vor^, les os doivent ^tre places dans un 
astoddn, qui sera dleve au-dessus du sol et muni d’un toit de telle facou 
que la jilnie ne puisse pas tomber sur la substance mortelle et que Feau 
ne puisse pas roster dessus, d^en haut, et qu’aucume goutte ne puisse 
tomber dessus d’en haut et qu’un chien ou un reiiard n’y puisse avoir 




acccs et qnedes trous soient faits dedans pour radnxission de la lumiere. 
II est de plus ordonne que Vmtoddn sera prepare d’une seule pier re et 
que son couvertde sera fait d*uue seule i>ierre, bieii prc'paree et perforee, 
et sera construit avec la pierre et du mortier tout autoiir.’' 

Dans ce passage le iimi aBtoddn s’appliqne a deux receptacles 
trcs diderents. Dans la premike partie, il s’agit d’un monument, 
d’line sorte de voute funeraire, analogue peut^fcre aiix caveaux acliemenid- 
es. Dans la seconde partie, il s’agit d’un receptacle fait d’une seule 
pierre, dont le couvercle est aussi fait d’lme seule pierre ; il ne pent 
evidemment s’agir d’un monument s’elevant du sol. L’idee s’offre 
iiatureilement d’uii receptacle semblable a ces jarres de pierre envoyees 
a Bombay. 11 parait done que les Perses anciens con naissaient aussi 
la coutume d’ossuaires analogues a ceux de M. Dieulafoy. J’ajouterai 
que, d’apres M. Malcolm, rossuaire qu’il a envoye passe, parmi la 
population actuelle, pour avoir appartenu aux Perses anciens, 

Ici se pose une question ; pourquoi les os cHaient-ils gardes dans 
les astoddm ? Pourquoi croyait-on necessaire d’amasser et de garder 
les 03 ? 


On les gardait en vue de la rdsurrection. La doctrine de la 
resurrection kait une vieille croyance persane. On lit dans le Zamydd 
(par. 89) : 

“ Oette splendeiir s’attacbera elle-m^me an victorieux Saoshyant et a 
ses compagnons. Alors il fera le monde frais, sans deperisseinent, 
imperissable, libre de putrefaction et de corruption, toujours vivant, 



tonjonrs progressant, puissant ; alors les morts se lereront encore, 
rimmortalite sera le lot des vivants et le desir pour la iTaiclieur sera 
accorde au monde,’^ 

II semble d'apres ce passage que Saoshyant produira la resurrection 
dll moiide et fera relever les morts, Mais comment fera-t~il relever 

les morts? II les fera se lever de leurs os (asf^ qui sent gardes 

dans Vastodan, Pour cette raison, il est appele A»f,mf^Eref.a, e’est-a- 
dire, *‘celui qui releve les os.” !Nous trouvoiis le passage suivant dans 
le Furvardtn Tasht (129): 

‘‘ITous ilonorons le Fravaslii du saint Astvat-Ereta, ^iii est par son 
nom le victorieux Saosliyant et par son nom Astvat-Ereta. (II est par 
son nom) Saoshyaut (e'est-a dire le bienfaisant), paree qu'il fera du 
bien a tout le monde materiel; et Astvat-Ereta, parce qu’ii fera relever 
les creatures mortes corporelles a V^tat de creatures vivantes.” 

Yoiia pourquoi on gardait les os dans les astoddm ; ils devaient 
Stie utiles dans le futur, au temps de la resurrection, quand le 
Saosliyant fera que les morts se levent de leurs os. 
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L’Etymologie fopulaire des noms des 
etapes eijtre J^ichaYer et Kabuli 

l_La Societe Asiatique de Pari^* Seance du 8 Novembre 1889* 
President — Jf. Ernest PenanJ^ 

—4 ^ : 

Ces quelques notes, qne je demande la permission de presenter 
a la Societe Asiatique, ont pour but de dormer la signification des 
noms portfe par les looalites sitnees sur la route, qui va de Picbaver 
(Peshawar) dans Flnde a Gabul, la capitale de F Afghanistan. Cos 
notes reposent sur les informations, que j’ai obtenues sur le lieu 
meme, en vojagant en 1887 sur les frontieres de F Afghanistan 
jusqu’a la forteresse d^Ali Masjid. 

Je commencerai avec le nom du pays mSme, Afghanistan ou 
pays d’ Afghan, qui etait le fondateur de la nation, Cet hoiame 
Afghan avait prit son nom d^ne maniere analogue a celle dont 
Kustam, le heros national de la Perse, avait, selon Firdousi, pris le 
sien, Avant sa naissance, dans le sein de sa mere , Bustam etait 
devenu trop grand pour un accouchement ordinaire. On considera 
done necessaire d’employer les moyens les plus violents pour aider 
a sa naissance. Lorsque, par ces moyens, ii vit le jour, sa mere, 
se trouvant delivree de ses douleurs, difc : ** Bastam c. a. d. je suis 
delivree (de mes peines).’* Seloh Firdousi, ce premier mot donna a 
Rustam son nom (Mohl, I. p. 352, 1, 1706). 

Elle dit je suis delivrfo (rustm% et mes douleurs sont finies^’ ; 
et Fon donna a F^fant le nom de Rustem.^* 


^ fide Journal Asiatique, HuitMme S€rie,Toin€ XlY. (1660), p. 527, 
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LKS ETIPES ENTEE PICHATEB ET EABOtIL* 


La m^me histoire esi raoonteepour Afghan, qni prit son nom du 
premier mot qne sa mere prohon^a apres son acconehementpenible. 
Poor esprimer sa deliyerance, elle difc ; Afghan ” un mot qni signifie 

Picha^er, le point de depart d^une cararane pour Kabonl preud 
son nom de deux mots persans LMi et jjT'. Le premier signifie 
en fi'ont^’ et le deokieme '**celui qup apporte/*^ Alors le nom de 
cette viile signifie “ la ville mise en avant/’ Elie est appelee 
ainsi parce qu’’auparavant elle etait la premiere Tilie snr la 
frofititTe jdes territoires de T Afghanistan. 

Le premier relais apres qfi^on qnitte Pichavcr est Jamrud c. a. d. 
le riviere de Jam on Jamshed. On dit que c^etait la que Jamshed, 
le roi de la djnastie Peshdadieniie de la Perse, regardait dans 
la ‘‘Jehan nnmaS jam’’ c. a. d. la tasse qni 

moiitrait le monde, Le Shahnameh attribne cette tasse a Kae 
Khusro. II dit que Kae Kbusro possedait one tasse, dans laqnelle 
;il regardait le jour du Jamsbedi Naoroz (fete qui a lieu le jour de 
Hormuz du mois de Farvardin), pour voir les evenements qui 
se passaient dans le mobde. Firdousi nomme cette tasse 
l 5 On lit les lignes suivantes dans sa description 

de remprisonnement'de Bejan. (Mohl, III, p, S44.) 


* Lf r {*r ^ 

• <» uP J iP 

Attends jusqu ’au mois de Ferwerdin, qnand le- soleil,- objet 
de notre cnlte, aura pris de la., force. Alors * j’adresserai 
a Hormuzd ma demande pieuse, et la pri^re 4clairera mon ame. 
Jo me ferai apporter la conpb qui r<?flechit le monde je me presen- 
terai devant Dieu, jeme tiendrai debout devant lui, et je regarderai 
dans la coupe les sept Kischwers \ je scruterai t£>us leys pays de 
toutes les zones de la terre . . . • . Lorsque la joyeuse 

fete du JSTonrouz fut^arrivee '(Gfuiv) "sehtit le besoih de cbnsiilter 


U ^j|( 

jjJ 



LES STAPES ENTRE PI0SA:?SE ET KABOUL. 


2C3 


Le deusieme relais esfe Ali Masjid. L’historie suivanie donne 
I’explioaliioa de oe Hom, anisi qofe de ceux des autres endroits, 
eBtre le premier et le deuxieme r^dais. Dans la montagne, entre 
ces deux relais, demeurait un homme nomme Bakhtyar quiet-ait nn 
grand despote et un tyram II pillaifc tons les voyageurs de cette 
montagne et les molestait, Les habitants de cette partie da pays 
porterait ce fait d la connaissance du Khaiif Ali, qui etait tou jours 
pr^t d eviter les afflictions aux pau?res et i aider les necessiteux. 
li consentit ?i aller a cette montagne et a combattre le tyran 
Bakhtyar. 11 alia a cet endroit %ia Gazni et Picliaver. Etant 
iiiforme de son arrive'e Bakhtyar jeta nne grande pierre d Ali qiii 
erita le danger en piquant des deux son cbeval. Apres avoir gravi 
cette montagne, il combatit Bakbtyar et le tua. II commen^ait a 
faire nuit. Alors Ali en descendant de cette montagne dit sa priere, 
Les habitants en reconnaissance de ce service da Khalife, bittirent 
sur cette place deprim’e nne petite Masjid (c. a. d* mosqnee on place 
de priere) et la nonimerent Ali Masjid, En consequence T endroit 
et la montagne aussi, prirent ce nom. On nous montre encore un 
petit batiment au pied de la forteresse d’ Ali Masjid et dit que c’est 
le Masjid d’Ali, bati sur la place od il dit sa premiere priere apres 
la guerre. II a environ sept ou huit vergues carrees* 

Void les noms des etapes. 

1. Oe Bakhtyar avait une femme noramee Khybri. Elle donna 
le nom de Khybre a la montagne qui commence apres qii’ ou a 
quitte Jamrud. 

2. Apres la mort de Bakhtyar, All alia cliez Khybri et lui dit : 
Votre mari est tuAmani tenant. Si vous quittez votre religion 
iuddtde et devenez Mahometane, je me marierai avec vous. Khybri 
consentit. En consequence rendroit est appele ‘‘ Shadi Bakhtyar” 
c. a. d. le manage de Bakhtyar, 

3. Le troisieme relais est Lundi Kota! , qui, dans la laugue des 
A fghans, signilie un petit (lundi) village (kote). II est appele ainsi 
parcequ’ c’est nn petit endroit. 

: Dacca-ou'Lalpura. 

5. Vaspar c. a. d. plus grand. Ainsi nomme parce qd il est un 
village plus grand que Lundi Kptah 

G. Barikao. 
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Its ITAPES ENTEE PICHAVBR ET KABOUL* 


■ 7 , Ali Bagyan. Gemot signifie le Jardin (b%) d’AiL"’ On 
dit qne c’etait la, dans nn jardin, qn’Ali, apres la bataille avec 

6. Jalalabad c. a, d, un endroit qui prospere avec triompbe. 
O’etait la qn’ nn roi de la Daorani djnastie avait gagnee nne 
Tictoire. 

9. Gundamak* €e mot est un diminutif dn mot persaii gan- 
dum qui signifieble. Get endroit est appele “ Gundamak ” c. a. 
d. nn petit grain duble, parceque sa terre a la* couleur d’un petit 
grain de ble, 

. 10. Jagdalak c., a. d. orageux. II dmve ce nom parce qu ii 
est expose anx vents forts on orageux. 

11* Latband c. a. d. celui qui arrSte (band) les v elements (lat). 
C’est un endroit on beaucoup de monde va en pMerinage (Ji^rat) 
a la tombe d’uu saint Mahometan qui j est enterre. . II est aussi 
convert d’un grand nombre de buissons ^pineux. Ces buissons sais- 
issent les vestements de ceux qui ne sont pes assez pieux et qui ne 
disent pas leurs prieres sincerement pres de la tombe de ce saint. 
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Manushcheher, 186, 222, 25 J, 252® 
Manzar, 30, 70, 71. 

■ . Maracanda (see Samarcand}, 195. 
MardAn-i-Karz^r (see Mukatel), 117»* 
Marg, 88, 89. 

Marha'ttas, 82. 

: Marichi, 107® ■ — 
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Mars, S6. 

Martei Ohafleff, 3^. 

Marutlia ( Bishop), 1 58* 
Mamv»al-rud, lOS, 

Marv-rud, 16*2, 

Mar/bAn, 170. 

Mai‘-OTtra,,159., ■ 

Hlashad (see Meshed and Taa), 149. 

, Mathias, '33. ' 

Mati (sec Amittai), 193, 

Maulana Ali, 231* 

Maulana Shaikh, 251, 
Mawaralnahar, 50* 

Max Mllller, 111, 218. 

, Mazda- worshippers, 101, 

Mazday agnail religion. 349, 350, 
Mazdayagnans, 32, 38, 110, 35 7, { 
Mazdeism (Mazdeismo), 13G, 241* 
Mazindaran 108, 150. 

Mecca (Mecali), 150, 172, 201, 
Mcccan, 164n, 197 a* 

Medain, 168. 

Medes, 171. 

Media, 14, 180, 181. 

Media Greater, 2C0n. 

Media Phagina, 181, 

Media Proper, 181. 

Medineh (Medina), 150, 172. 

Mehcr Dhvar, 98, 105, 139, 141-143. 
Meherek Noushz^d, 30, 170, 
Meimon, 303, 

Mckran, 233n. 

Menant (M. Joachim), 106u, 

Mer Oaspienue, 213. 

Mercury, 31), 109, 

Mer noire, 243. 

Merodach, 90. 

Mera, 79. 

Meruv, 149, 162. 

Mcry-al-rud, 1G2. 

Memv-rpl, 149, 162. 

Mery, 109, U9, 103, 1G7. 

Mery Shahjdii, 163, 

Me^w, 309. 

Meselied (aeo Mashad),. 104, 

Meshed (see Maaliad), IGOn, 197. 


Meshed AH, 169. 

Mesopotamia, 6, 1 7, 127, 128, 150^ 
■158, 170-172. 

Mesrakan (see Khoreli), 19, 

Mihir Ouia, 105. 

Mihirapnr, 105, 

Mihiciswara, 105. 

Mills (Dr.), 124, 136. 

Minoeheher, 107, 153ii, 173, 174, 186. 
Minokherad, 125, 14 >, 141,143,174, 
186, ISfin, 218, 238xi* 

Minos, 36. 

Mirkhond, 25, 7S, 155, 155n, IS^j 163 
163n, 166, 174, 174ii, 175, 177, 177 n, 
178, 190, 195, 196. 

Mirkhul (see Mihir Cula), 105. 

Misr (see Egypt), 148. 

Mithra (Mithras), see Melier, 30, 105, 
143. 

Mitrokd-Aiiushe Pdtdn, 170. 

Mitrozdd, 170. 

MIech'has, 105. 

Modi, J. J., 218n. 

MohammoraL 3-6, 

Mohl, 11, 24-28, 30, 4Gn, 54, 05, OOi^ 

‘ 77n, Sin, 84, 90, 101u‘104n, 152n, 
160n-163n, 165, 165h, 170n, 174u- 
178n, 182, 18 in, I:S7 ii-189h, lOin, 
I97n, 221, 237, 239, 243, 245ii,353ii, 
254n, 255, 261, 362, 

Mohreh, 55, 57. 

Mohtan Eani, 110. 

Mondhir, 240. 

Mo-ni-enne, 249, 250.- 
Moon, 30, 

Mordecai, 171. 

Mosul, 150. 

Mouatain of Sepultures, 67* 

Mousul, 171. 

Mucliircdn, 179. 

Mnd jmel-al-Tava rikh, 1 75 n. 

Mnhana, 117* 

Mukdtel, 117. 

Multdn, 7S, 303,.4!06, 

Must oil, 171. 

Mnzailui’abad, 109. 
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Hs^Mnazdislita} 1S7. ' 

Na^ 'ShapM (see Hih Bhlpoor), 19'8, 
Naliardeas 159. 

Mhar Tira(-Tki), ■ 

mhar Tirak, 151, 200, 

Haliarwan, 5® 

Hahr4-Makaparyam, SI. : ' 
Hakr»i*Masriikaa, 15, 19, 21. 
'Halir4'-Tust©r, 2L ' • , 
HaktssM-Eastam, 6f, 70, 7S-74. ' ' 
Nam^n, 70„ , 

Mme!s-Kliu8ru4B, 25a« 

mn,u, 

Naodar (Havdar), 164, 107. . 
Maoise/S^.: ; 

Hard, 95. 

Harim4ii,83,167, 197, 

Harsi, 166, 

Kastur, 178. 

Hatkan, 159, 160* 

Haungkaitya, 185* 

Kairal Kishore, 128, 155ii, 167n, 162ii, 
17411, 175n, l77ii, 195*5. 

HaTasari (Havsaf i), 209n* , 

Eeaickus, 2. 

Kebuckadaesser, 162. 

Heh, 198. ♦ 

KeMvand, 160, 171, 179, 199, 207. 

Hejlff,169. 

Heo-Ratomsts, 1?8“135. 
NeO"PlatoBism,, 133-135. ■ 
Heo-Skapiskar, 164 
Hero, 114. 

Heryosaag, 2B8e, 

Kesiikan, 27. 

Hestorianisme, 248. 

Hew Ardaskir (see Tasdsklr), 175. ' 
H ew England, 209. 

Hew Sari, 209a« ' 

Hew York, 209. 

' . H,i^-abour,165| 198, 209. 

Hik, 185. 

Hik-Skapur, 165, 106® 

Kile, .90.. ... , , 

Hinarod| 184, 


Nimroae (see Himraas), 186, 

Himruz (Himroiis), se© Seisfc^n, 150, 

172. 

Hinav (see HineTek), 151, ISOg 192* ■ 
Ninav (Man), 192, 193. 

Hinavi, 193, 

Nmav-i-Jur^ehdn, 199, . 

Hinevek, 15 J, 180, 192, 19a. ' 

Hinns, 180, 192, 

Hirang Kiisti, 129* 

Hisckdvonr, 176. 

Hischawer, 176« 

Hish^Lpur (Niskdpour), 62, 149, 164» 
167, 198, 199, 209. 

Hisib, 165, 

Hist-'Sk^pOur, 199, 

Hiv-Shdpukar (see HisMpur), 149 
Hizekvar, 166. - 

Hoak, 186, 171, 187, 199. 

Hdldeke, I75n, 187n, 189n. 

Hom^n, 170. 

Horman Conquest, 85* 

Hoak Bto, 67. 

HoskiryAn, 6, 85, 86n, 93, 94, 102, 
167-69,180,195,254. 

Houk-Awand, (Huk^aTamd), see Hehd- 
vand, 171, 199. 

Houra, 210. 

HouroUE, 262, 

Hovdzak,165, 155ii, 

Howayri, 195. 

Howokor (see Houra), 940. 

Howsaree, 209 b, 

Hnsaripa, 209n, 

HuwAzi^l65n, 


Odenatkus, l66ii. 

(Edipus, 66. 

O’ Halloran, 54. 

Oharmazd (se© Akwaz), 151, 
Okannazd (King), 177, 178. 
Okarmazd ArtashiiAn, 177. 

Old: Testament, 3, 14, 15, 21, 169, 
193a, 
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Olsbausea, 

Oojen, 8L 

Opperfc, I27a 

Ordeal by &0s 49| 

Orlemtj 152. 

Oriental College (Lalior©), 19. 

Oriental Geography, 154, 354ii, IfiOnj 
16la-164n, 166n, 168n, 169 b, I71n. 
l7Sii, I74n, I76n-180n, 183, 184ii, 
185is, lS9n-191n, 200n. 

Origin of the Psalter, 14!, 217, 218a. 

Orodeg, 168, 

OromasdeB, 180, 1S8, 134. 

Osirian Cycle, 14i4iie 

Osiris, 133,137,143. 

Ossuaries (see Astod^n), 145. 

Oudypoor (Oudipoor), 83. 

Oujein, 83. 

Oajon,81. . 

OuBley (Sir William), 8, 9, 73, 74, 109, 
110, U9n,154n, 102n-164n, 166n, 
168n,169n, 171 n, 173n-180n, 182, 
184ii, 185n, 183n-191n, 196n, 197, 
soon, 202, 302n, 203, S08n, 207i2, 

:■ :216n. 

Oatre-Tomfee, 218. 

Oxus, 149. 


'Paooras,'168.\ , ';'V, 

Pactyice (Pactyica), 105, 
Padashbhv^rgar (Patasbkhvdrgar), 
150,185. 

Pabkvi Commentators, 99, lOO, 
PaMavi.'Pasiend Glossary, 114, 1X9, 
119n, 190, 233n, 

Pablizak Tur, 165, 165n. 

Pamir, 245. 

Pandits, 80, 102, 103, 107. 

Panjanb, 99. 

Panjnaddy, 99. 

PaoiryO-tk&^a (Pdryotkes), 114, 115,. 
220 . 

Paradise, 83, 34, 36 48. 


Paradise (of Dant©), ' S,6-S8. / 

Paris (oity), '281. 

Paris (person), 53, 9$. 

Parmenides, 132. 

Parrah (See FAry^b), 173, 

P5rs, 151, 115, 176,188, ,251, 

Parsees, 2, 18, 23, 74,166, , 201,; 207- 
2090,222-215, 224, 241, 252,-255, 
256. . , , 

Parsik^n (see Parsees), 224. 

Parthian dynasty, 2, 6, 23, 24, il3» 
128, 127-130,268,247. 

Parthians, 168, 168, 172. 

Parashanl (see Edri), 99. 

Pasargadss (see Shaspigdn), 154. 
Paahang (Pasheng), 164, 197. 
Pasitigris, 15, 21„ 

Pater Hester, 19zi. 

PAt-Khtasrob, 2794, 

Paul, 34. 

Pavet de Oonrteille, 118n, 2 94a. 

Pawn, 22. 

Pecorus, 267. 

P^jehkiar (se© Basi^hgar) , 2 57. 
PerciTal, 170, I70n,194, 194n, 195. 
Pergan, 197. 

Perse (see Persia), 25n, 71n, 78n, 
197, 249, 250, 266, 256, 261, 262. 
Perses (see Persians), 256, 259. 

Persia, 1. 4-6, 8, 10 II, 13, 14, 16-18, 
20, 2.3, 24, 33, OSn, 71, 73, 77-79, 
81-85, 9i, 98,95, 100,101, 104, lOS, 
UM13, 134, 145, 1-48, 149, 161, 

. 152,168, 158, 160, 165, 267, 173, 

. 174, 294, SOS, 209, 209n, 224, 235, 
237, 238, 249-251, 253 b, 254, 254e. 
Persian Empire, 2, 105, 113» ; 

Persians, 8, 16, 23,26, 53,56, S5,92, 
■99,103, 104, 107-209, 120, 130, ISi, 

; 134, 137, 138, 142, 143,145, 146, 
■247,149,151,152,160. 

Persepcdis, 2, 1X2^151, 153. 

Peshdwar, 261. 

PeshdMian, 9, IW, 2i2, 

Pesy&nsM (see Peshin), 101* 

■Peteraon, P„ 
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144s I44n« 

Philip, I §lm, 

Philo Jiidffius, (PHlottX lSS, 235. 
Philometer, 96, 9S. 

PlohaTer, 261»268« 

Piakertoo, 72, 

Piflm, 27, 101 

P!ross4- Sh^poor (Oitj), 171. 

Firos-i-SMparte, 171. ■ 

PIffoallL, 250. , 

Plato, 191, m,lS4, 247, 

Platonic sect:, IIS, 

Pliay, 105, 112, 173, lo4. 

Plnmptr© (Dr.), 34ii, 40. 

Plutarch, 130,183435. 

Polo, 26, 28, 29, 

Pope (J. A,), 43. 

Popular Tales, 45. 

Poras, 86. 

Pou1H27. 

Pohrhshasp, 182. 

Prayer Book, 119. 

Pffimum Mobile, 36, 

Priaoo's Band, 22. 

Prince of the Oaptirity, 159. 

Priasep, SS, 

Procopius, 138^ 169. 

Ptolemy (Ptolom^e), 106, 185, 2O0o, 
242.' 

Ful-i-Kaigar, 21. 

Pumbeditha, 159, 

Purtndoklit, 161. ' 

Purgatory, 38, S4, 3G. 

Purgatory (of Dante), 85, 361, 
Parohitas, 210. 

Pushen (Piaaheng), 149, 183, 164 
Pusheng (s®© Blildeh), 1®7. 


.Ka^dlr, llS,; .. 

Bidh^&at, 92* ' 

Badjatemugi&t, e0,*lO2, 10», 106>^ 
Bus, 188. 


BaSbad, 173. 

Eagba, 181, 182. 

Eagoonath Mandir, 104ii. 

Bai, 181 (see Bagha), 

Bakhsh, 108. 

Eto,143. 

Sdma, 98a 

Kdmalochau (Pundit), 210, 211. 

Rdman, 171, 

Edm^yan, S3, 98. 

B5m HormuK, 2, 6, 2S, 178* 

B^m Oharmaad, 151, 177, 

Bashna (Eashne), 143, 225. 

Eastam (see Rustam), 261, 

Bat’h, 92. 

Batha^ihtdr, 117. 

Rauzat-us-Safa, l77n. 

Bdvad, 150, 17S. 

Bdvak, 117. 

E^van, 63, 98. 

BavAn, 1®9, 142. 

Bavendeh, 171w 
Rari, 98,99. 

BawHnsoa (Sir Henry), 1446, 18, 
105n, 137, 157, 168n, 160, 183a. 
BebAt (see Rftrad) 150, 173. 

Rel^t Firouz&bdd, I78« 

Eehdm, 173. 

Behbar4-Bind*Zartho^ti, IlD^ 

Eel, 167. 

Beinaud, 169n, WZn-» 

Beliquea of Irish Poetry, 14. 

Beman (M. Ernest), 261. 

Besh, 156. 

Besh Galutha (Eesh Galatak), 166, 
1^7,159, m 
Besh Kalla, 156. 

Besh Lakish, 156^ 

Besh Metibto, 156. 

Besurrection, 144, 146. 

Bey^yet, 207n, 208ft, 220, S21, 23in« 
Bevue de® Itudea JuiTes, 147, 

I61n. 

Biley, 112a, 15 in, 

Bobiasoa (J. H.), 235. 

Rogers (Mr. A.), 45, 4fk 
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BoklijSS^; 

Bomattg, I4^>, 200, 

Boman Impire, 243, ■■ 

Borne, II , 114, 158, 164® 16S. 

Book (see Castle), W, 03. 

Eot%, 03. 

BoisdSibek, 354« 

Eottin, 27r ■' ^ ' ■ ■ 

Eoum, 25,70,243. 

Bo'yal Asiatic Society, 183n. 

E. G. Sa (Journal), la* Sa, 14n-18n, 
150a. 

Btiggisri (ArckMshop), .41, 

Enin Dez, 253. 

Eim (see Sairima) , 344. 

Eustam .(Eastern), 15, 30, 47, 49, 60, 
53, 55-^65,101, 103, 104, 104n, 108, 
109,172,173,261.. 

Eastam (General), 171. 

Eastamgiri, 104n. 


Saad Wajchas, 171. 

Saboar cl Djanoud (see Sbaparl,), 178. 

S&boar KbY^st, 179, 199. 

Sacban, 166n. 

Sacred Books of the Bast , 101nj,112n* 
ll5n, 119, n9n, 124, 135, 127, 128n, 
131, X34--136n. 145, l47n, 148, 
I48n, 152n, 169a, 174, 179a, ISln, 
182n,184n, 186n, 196n, 213n, 218, 
SlOn, 221, 224^3 235 n, 226n, 243n, 
244a, 247, 348n, SSln, 252n, 253n. 

;SadarYan, 21. 

-Sadasa, (see Shaagei), 102. 

;.;'SateYasena ;i>ee Saadersena)*'80,. ; . 

Saddar, 101, 213,251 b.. 

Saeaa Abam Stadia Stato),. 122. . 

SahO, 137, 

S4lBiAr.-202, 203, 206. 

Stoi, 138, ^41—241, 346, 247. 

Sairima, 138, 342* 244. 

Saklab (see SlaYS}, 76, : 

137. vV : . ■ 


Salsette, 2|0. 

Samangin, 56* 57. . , 

Samar, 151, 193— 195. , 

Samarcand' (Samarkand), 149,,,15l*— 
155,193—195,243. 

Samargird (see Samarcaad), 193. 

Sam Narimin, 63, 107. 

Sandal, 78. 

Sandan (see Bmdi.n),.207. 

Bandars, 202. . . 

SandbaT* 204. 

Sangala (see Sbangel), 78; 

Sangel (Sankel), see Shangel. 
Sangama (see San j an), 215. ■, , 

Sanjan, 201*, 203-309, 211* 214,' 215. 
Sanjana Behman, K. H., 201, 

Sanjana Edalji (Dastor), 213. 

Sanjana Peshotan (Dastnr),, 93, 94n, 

I60a. 

SaoB, 242. 

Saoshyant, 145, 259, 260. 

Sapor (father of BehrAm IV,), 74* 
Sarakhs, 251, 252. 

Saram (see Sairima), 244. 

Sarandip, 203. 

Sari, 209 b. 

Santa, 109, 

Sarp^raka (Snrpiraka^, 201. 

S^rsar (Sarsar), 168, 

SarsOr, 150 
SarY, 179, 191, 

Sarvfm, 191. 

Sassaa, 115. 

SaBSaniaii Dynasty, 2, 5*23* 52, 67* 
67n,68*82*95n, 113* 123, M§, 247, 
254, 

Sassanians, 2, 3* I5* 72* 73* 84, lllf 
165,224* 236. 

Sasnr, 150, 

Satisarus 107. 

SatadhpE (Sataira)* see Sutlej* 99^. 

Satan,. 40, 41* 

SMirnn, 167. 

Satrapy, 105. 

Saturn, 36. 

Saur^shtm, 83* 88. 
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terta/lSS, ‘ 

'SavaMtt .tsee Sebilto), ISl®' ' 

SetMuj I9I0 

Scandinaviaia's, S'S,' ' - 

Scbid Ktosxtt Must^ySidj 167. 

Schaiiiar(SchainT), seeiamar, 151, 193. 

Scotland, 54 

Scylas, 108. 

Sebimn, 181./ 

Seidan, 202, 208, 

(see Saimnr), 205n. , 

SeistAn 19, 149, ISO, I60n, 172-174, 
184-186. 

Bekliem, 142, , 

Selam (Seim), 243, 244. 

Selby (Lieut,), 1,3,5, 7, 8, 13, 14, 1619* 
Bel€ucia,158,168. 

Sem, 171. 

SemIrSu, 179, 191. 

Sendan, S04n, 205. 

Sendjan, 209. 

Seneqa@,97. 

Sepabbad, 164 
Sep^os, 157n. 

Sepihuoud (Sepinud), 72-74, 77# 78, 
81,84 

Septa Sindliu, (see Hapta Hindu), 
99,314 ^ 

Berapbi, I09,.' ' 

Seres, 244, 245. 

Setar-p4yak, SS2. 

Seven Wise Msialers, 45, ' 

Sbadi Baktyar, 258. 

ShagM,103,10lii. 

Sbabdmstani, 181. ' 

Shab-king, 96« 

Sbab-Kdmeh, 9, 23, SO, 45, 47, 49-55, ^ 
59, 71, 74, 79, 80, 101-103, 107, 126, ■ 
151, 163, 164n, 170, 172,173,, 184, 
188, 191, 197, 197n, 243-245, 263, 
255 , 262 . . ; 

Sb^bpabar (see Sbapur II,), 119. 

... .SMb Sbetraj iv 
Shaikh Haji Mabi^ad, 251. : 

Shaikh Maulana, 2il* 

'Shaikh Sullmaiij 4® ; 


Shim, 147, 148, 172, 186# 199, 200. 
Sbangel (Shankel), 74-7% 80,81, 84, 
102,237. 

Shapigin, 112,114, 119, 120; 152, 
Sbapnr (Shapoor) I«, 2, 7-11, 15,21, 
24, 25, 30, 111, 11% 121, 128, 180# 
161, 164-166, 170, 17% 178, 17% 198. 
Shapurll., 30, 32, 113, IGO, .16% 172# 
176, 177, 198, 199, 232. 

Shapur (Sapur) city, 79, 175, 177, 
Shapur (of Xazdagard), 166. 

Shapur al Acbar, (see Shapur L), 170. 
Shapur Zolaktil (see Shapur II.)> 
5,119,171. 

Sbapurgird, 178, 193, 

Shaspigin, 152-155. 

Shafc-al- Arab, 3-6. 

Bhatranj, 95, 96. 

Shatroibi-i-Alria, 147, 183, 185-187# 
190-192, 195, 197. 

Sbatabasbtbi (see Salsette), 210. 

Sbaui, 86. 

Sbiyast li- Sbiyast, 248, 248n. 

Shea, llOn, 155 d, I64n, 195n, 197». 
Shideb, 27, 163, 197. 

Shin, 243. 

Shiraz, 68, 151, 175, 180. 

Shiroyeh (see Kobad), 81, 

ShishiUjBl. 

Shishin-doklit, 157, 159-161. 

Shinagar, I04n. 

Shus, 151, 160, 161, 178. 

Shusan, 14, 160, 161. 

Sha8han,2, 14,15, 161. 

Shuster (see Susa), 1-3, 6, 8-11, 13-16# 
21, 22,151,160,161,178. 

Siivash, 28-80, 45, 47-52, 54, 151-153, 
253. 

■Sifkin, 167, 16S, 183. 

Sikandar (see, Alexander), 153. 
Silhiri (Sil&ra), 201,209-211,213,214, 
Silvastre de .Bacy, 25 e, 7Bn, 157ii, 
162n, 163, laSn# 17to, 17% 175% 
177% 190 q, 197, 

Simeon, 156, 
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Simonists, 4^. 

Spiegil, iOn, 100, 118,, 124, I17,,l79ii, 

Bind, 74, 7S, 203,t05n, 205, 

18ln, 218, JB5n^226», 243. ^ 

BSiid4n,20l-207,21S,Bt6«- 

Sraosb, 84, 38, 89, 143. ■' ^ ^ , 

Bind^n KonkaUj 207, ' : ' 

Sri Bbabiam Sregbtlii, 211. ' 

BindliU' (seelndns), 09, 100, 

SrIStMnaoa, 210. 

Sindlinst^ii (scse India), 100« 

Stakbar (welstaMiar), 151, m. 

SiadIMd, 4d.47,49, 

Sfe4khar-rP4pak^n, 158. . 

SisidlM'ii 45, 46', 49*52, 54. ' ^ 

Stein (Prof.), 19. ' 

Sindokht, 254. ' 

Strabo (Strabon)® ISO, 200, MlOo, ii2« 

Sin (SiDw) Csee SMni), 241, 246, 248. 

Bnaltbaeb, 54 

Sini, 243, 247. 

Snblra, 202-204, fOSn, 207, 216. 

Binik, S48. 

Suez, 106. 

Birat (s©® ChinYat),, 85. 

Suez Canal, 106n, 

Sirius, 134. 

S0f4ra (SOmie), 206n, 207, 215. 

BIrkhan, 251. 

SnfAreb, 205. 

B!sfe4n Onter, 150. 

Sugdba, 195, 

Sist^n Proper, 150, 173. 

Snn, 36. 

Sit5,63,98. 

Snndersena, 81. 

Slave, 189n, 

S0rab4ya, 208. 

Slavs (see Saklab), 76# 

■ Snrak (see Sogdiana), I4S-, 

Smyrna, ISB, 

Snrat, 216. 

Boana, 242. 

Surb5rah, 203. 

Soanes, 242. 

Bnrendra, 108, 104. 

Sobla, 4. 

Suria, 147. 

Sooietd Asiatique, 261. 

BOristAn (see Sb5iii), 147, 34 S. 

Sogdlia, IQ5« 

S0s, 15. 

Sogdiana, 103, 148, 152| 185. 

Susa (see Shnstar), 2, 13*16, 17, 160. 

Sogdians, 105. 

Susan, 14, 15, 160, 161.^ 

Sogdo, 152. 

Snsiana, 14, 15» 

SogMiana (see Sogdiana), 104, 

Snsiane, 71n. 

Sobr4b, 68 57, 6045. 

Sutlej, 99. 

Somn4t, 215. 

Syria, 147, 172, 185, 199,200. 

Sonb^r^, 204, 204n. 


Sonfarab (Sonfalob), 205. 


Sdnq-el-Abwas, 190, 


Sop4rA, 20S, 204 206, 207. 

Tabari, 71, 78, 78n, 128, 149, 151, 1S2, 

Sop4r& (of Konkan), 207, 

155, 15Sn, 157, 157n, 160, lS3n-166, 

Bora, 159. 

170-i7Tn, 180, 185, 185ii, 192*|96«. 

Sonbareh, 205n. 

Tabeb,205n. 

Sondabeb, 45, 48*52, 54.. 

TBbri8t5n(TabaristaB), 111, 1I341T, 

SotL*Ii*tcbe, 249, 

121, 150. 153IS, 164, 166, 182. 

Sonrbab (see SUMra), 208e . 

Tabia, 242. 
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